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Sib, 

As one of the earliest pioneers in the march of Internal 
ImproTement in our own State, and among its most able and success- 
ful advocates in our National Councils, during the unusually long 
period in which you occupied the station of a Representative in 
Congress, there is no one to whom this little volume could with more 
propriety be dedicated than to yourself. But strong as are these claims 
on the attention of its author, a more pleasing duty falls to his lot, in 
laying it before you as an humble offering to an early and kind friend,-^ 
one to whom he is indebted for his first important step in life, his 
admission as a Cadet into our only National School j he therefore. 
Sob, requests your acceptance of its dedication to you as a tribute of 
gratefiil remembrance ; and, in olSering it, begs to renew his sincere 
wishes for your health and prosperity. 



IHUed Stales' MUitary Academy ^^ 
Wtt Paint, Jwn€ 1, 1837. ) 
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PREFACE. 



The best apol<^ which the author of this work can offer, 
for UAhering a new book into the scientific world, is the abso- 
lute want of some treatise of an elementary character, ar* 
ranged as a text book for instruction, on the subject of which 
it treats. So far as the author's information extends, there 
IS, he belieyes, no work of a similar character either in Eng- 
lish or in French, the two languages which are within the 
comprehension of the majmity of persons engaged in the 
l^fession of civil engineers, except the Programma of the 
Course of Civil Constructions, as taught, many years back, 
at the Polytechnic School, by M. Sganzin, an eminent French 
engineer, and which has been translated into English and 
published in our own country. This work, it isunnecessary to 
say to those into whose hands it may have fidlen, is almost a 
dead letter to persons who are entirely unacquainted with the 
subject of constructions, and to those who are, it leave? much 
to be desired; being, as its title shows, nothing more than a 
very meagre outline of the Course taught by the able Pro- 
fessor, whose name it bears, and was designed by him only 
to refresh the memories of the pupils who had profited by his 
instruction. 

Charged with teaching in the Military Academy a course 
of civil c<mstructions, conjointly with the one of military 
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engineering, the author was forced to gather his means 
from every source within his reach, and to embody them in the 
most convenient manner, for the benefit of his pupils. The 
information: thus collected, assumed by degrees the form of 
the work now laid before the public. It is but a part of the 
course taught, at present, to the Cadets of the Military Aca- 
demy ; being what the author deemed would be most suited 
to the wants of other seminaries of learning, and to young 
men who are preparing themselves as civil engineers. 

The author claims no merit for the contents of the work ; 
the ideas and precepts, which it embodies, are but a part of 
the common stock belonging to the profession in general ; he 
has only endeavored to exercise a discriminating judgment 
in selecting from the various sources of information, both 
written and oral, to which he had access, what seemed to him 
most worthy of confidence. The fitults of the work, of 
which no one can be more sensible than the author is, are 
peculiarly his own ; its merits must be shared among many 
abler authorities both among the dead and living. 

With respect to the matter selected and its arrangement, 
the author has only to say, that he has chiefly aimed at being 
sound and clear ; he has given the work as popular a form as 
he conscientiously could ; omittingiiothing, however, which 
the cause of sound instruction seemed to demand. Ck>uld 
he have prevailed upon himself^ in obedience to what appears 
to be the pervading taste of the moment, to hove pursued a 
different course, he should have held himself not only as re- 
creant to that cause, but as having contributed to weaken the 
powers of the human mind, by relieving it of the necessity 
for patient investigation and close reasoning which alone can 
give it that vigor which achieves ezcdlence and commands 
success in every department of. life* 

VhiUd Stated MUUary Aeadtmy^ 1 
June 1, 1837. i 

NOTE. 
Am the author frequently nceivee letters ^m penoiie, about eoniDieneiiic tfai 
Mtvdy of civil engineering aaking his cooosel, both as to the beat oonne to be 
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pmsQed, and the best works to be etodied, he would, in this place, vapeetAitty 
offer the foUowing lemarka ; 

A thorough aeqosiiitauoe whh thematheuMtkii the author eonaidera «a india- 
peosable to a cucceaaiul pursuit of this profeaaion ;• without thia eaaenttal ground 
work, he confeaaea, that he ia entirely at a loaa to conceiYe, how any aound ae- 
quiremenu, other than a few mechanical rulea, acquired in the routine of prao- 
tiee, can be made in it Without n^ iahing to prejudice the worka of othera, the 
author wouM call attention to the very complete Courae of Mathematka of 
Profusor DaTies, late Profeasor of Mathematics in the Military Academy, aa 
the beat that haa (alien under hia obaervation in the Engliah language. The 
great aucceaa of thia gentleman aa a teacher, ia alone a sufficient guarantee of 
the ezieeUence of hia worka, in the arrangement of which, moreover, he haa 
followed the beat of mathematical schools, the French. Aa more inanediately 
connected with the mathematics, and as an indispensable branch of knowledge to 
the engineer, the author wouU also mention a Treatise on Topography, by 
lAeutenaiU Eastman of the U. S. Army, now acting as Assistant Teacher of 
Drawing in the Military Academy, whitih is now in the hands of the publisher, 
and may be shortly expected from the press. The merits of this gentleman 
as a finished draughtsman may lead us to expect an excellent work on thia 
branch. 

Connected with the Art of Constructions and applied mathematica, the au- 
thor would mention the name of M« Navub. TheEuropem reputation of thi» 
eminent savan and engineer, would render eulogium from the author more, if 
possible, than supererogatory. His name is connected, either as author or edi- 
tor, with the ablest works on the subject under conaideration, that have appeared 
in France within the last twenty years; and the best counael that the author 
could give to every young engineer, ia to place in hia library every work of 
science to which M. Nivier's name is in any way attached. 

Of treatises on special branchea of civil engineering, the author would meiH 
tton, 

Smeaton's works generally. 

The Articles Bridge^ Canals^ and Carpentry, in the Edinburgh Encyclope- 
dia, and the Supplements both to it and to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Tredgold on Carpentry, 

Tredgold on Cast Iran. 

Transactions of the Society of Civil Engineenk 

De Pambour on Locomotives, 

Wood on Bail-Roads, 

Pamell on Common Roads, 

Storrow on the Conveyance of Water, 

De Qerstner (traduit par M. Oirard) sur les Chemins d Omiires, 

Trenssart sur les Mortiers, 

The works containing deacriptions of particular eonstractions, are too nume- 
rous to he mentioned here. The author would recommend every young engi- 
neer to procure all of thia character, Irom authentic sources, that his meana will 
admit of; for he will find in them those piactical details, which cannot enter in 
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«n elomentary treatiae. Among worln of this efaanetflr, the author weald, 
particularly, call attention to the able report! made fay the engiiieert of our 
country, within the last twenty years, on the Tarions woiks of internal improTe- 
ments undertaken within this period. The young engineer will find in these 
reports information, which he would seek for in Tain at any other sonree. 

The author is led to hope, that the profession will reeeivean invaluable addi- 
tion to the common stock, on that very imperfectly understood subject, among 
our builders, the composition of mortars, from CoUmtl ToCten of ths UniUd 
States Carps of Engineers^ This distinguwhed officer has made this sul9|eot a 
particular study, for many years back ; and has instituted a wide range of ez- 
peiiments, at the works under his charge, on the different Tarieties of lime found 
in our country. It is to this gentleman, that the author is indebted for the cour 
firmation of many of the foots, laid down in this Course, under the head of 
Biortars. 



7%e au^r is irMfted for the drawings of most of the plates^ aceompafi/ying 
this workj to one of his pupils. Lieutenant J. Carle Woodruff, of the V. Si 
Army, at present Assistant Prof^ of Engineering in the MUitary Academy. 
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Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Vertical Mectian of a Spheroidal Lim$ KUn to he heated 
loithvfood, 

A. Fire-place. 

B. Inner Lining of the kiln of fire brick. 

C. General mass of the kiln. 

D. Shed to cover the top of the kiln. 

E. Spherical dome, formed of the larger blocks of lime stone 

JQst above the flues of the fire-place, to give the flame a freer 
passage through the body of the stone. 

F. Body of lime stone. 

Fig. 2. Plan and Section of a Conical lAme Kiln for pit or charcoaL 
A, A^ Annular vault into which the lime is received after being burnt. 
G,G'. Entrances to the annular vault 

B. General mass of the kiln. 

C. Small spherical vault with flues at top to supply air to the 

combustible. 

D. Conical nucleus of atone to facilitate the passage of the burnt 

stone into the openings made in the annular arch. 

E. Small parapet wall around the top of the kiln. 

F. Body of lime stone and combostible material. 

Fig. 3. Plan and Section of a KUn for burning Clay for Cement. 

A, A. Fire-places. 

B, B\ Oven in which the clay is burnt. 
Fig. 4. Elevation of a Mortar Mill. 

A. Circular trough for the reception of the materials. 

B. Wheel running in the trough to mix the materials. 

C. Axle of the wheel to which ahorse is attached. 

D. Vertical axle which receives the axle of the wheel. 
Fig. 5. Section of an Ordinary Mortar Mill. 

A. Vertical axle which receives the rakes. 

B. Horizontal arm to which the horse is attached at the hoop C. 



XIV EXPLANATIONS OP THB PLATfiS. 

Fig. 6. Elevation of a Cut Stone ^tcUl wt%h a great batter. 
a, a Exterior stone with elbow joists, 
b Bottom stone termed a die or newelL 
Fio. 7. Vertical Section of a WaUwith Cut Stone facing Aj and 

Rubble backing B. 
FiQ. 8. A Elevaiionj B Plan^ and C Section of a Wall, formed of 
headere and etretchere. 

a. Stretcher. 

b. Header. 

Fio. 9. A Eletation, and B Plan of a Wall fonned with dore-tailed 
01 joggled blocks, connected with iron cramps and bolts. 

C. Perspectiye yiew of a single block. 

D. Perspectiye yiew of two blocks joined. 

Fio. 10. Croee Section of a ChriUage and Platform on Pilee. 

a. Cupping. 

b. Planks of Platform: 

c. String pieces. 

d. Cross pieces. 

e. Notches into which the string pieces are fitted. * 
h, h. Piles. 

A. Enrockment of broken stone. 

Plate 2. 

Fig. 11. Croee Section of a WaU laid on a bed of Sand. 

A. Sand. 

B. Masonry. 

Fig. 12. Croee Section of a Wall laid on Sand Pilee. 
A, A. Pile holes filled with sand. 

B. Masonry of wait 
Fig. 13. Croee Section of a Coffer Dam, 

a, a. Piles. 

b, b. Exterior string pieces connecting the piles, 
c. Cross pieces notched on the string pieces. 

e. Interior ribband pieces against which the sheeting-piles d are 

driyen. 
A. Puddling. 
Fig. 14. Croee Section oj a floating Caieeon, 

a. Bottom of scantling and pknk to receiye the masonry A. 

b. Uprights against which the plank of the sides are nailed. 

c. Cross pieces notched on the uprights and connecting the sides. 

d. Iron bars to connect the bottom and sides. 

e« String pieces notched on the Cross pieces to confine them. 
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FiQ. 15. Cr999 Section and Plan of a Cfuide Orating for Pilet. 

a, a^ Cross pieees of the grating. 

b, b^ String pieces notched in pain on cross pieces* 
c, c, c'. Foandntien piles* 

d, d^ Scaffolding piles. 

e, e'. Gkude piles for settling the grating* ^ 
Fio. 16. Plan and CroM Section of a fixed Caiuenu 
a,a^',a^ Principal uprights. 

b,b' &c. String pieees notched in pairs on the uprights* 

c,c' &c. Heary sheeting piles driven between the string pieces* 

d,d^ Iron bars connecting the sides of the caisson. 
Fio. 17. Croee Section of a Coffer Dam, d la TVetiMarf. 

a, a. Exterior and interior sheeting to confine the puddling B* 

b. String pieees to connect the shef ting piles* 

c. Cross pieces notched on the string pieces* 
A. Bed of betoQ to receive the masonry C* 

Fio. 18. Cross Section of a Foundation^ 

A. Batter of foundation. 

B. Ofisets of foundation. 

C. Masonry of superstructure. 

Fia 19. Cross Section of Foundation with Reversed Arches, 

a. Reversed arches. 

b. Askew backs. 
B. Superstructure. 

Fig. 20. Longitudinal Section of a Stone Arch, 

A. Arch stones or Toussours. 

B. Key-stone. 

C. Mass of abutment* 

D. Backing of arch. 

B. Askew back stone* 
a* Springing line. 

b* Crown of arch or intrados. 

Plats 3. 

Fio. 21. Elevationof a heavy Brick Arch. 
A and B. Shells. 

C. Blocks. 

FiQ. 22. Cross Section of a Brick Arch at the Cr&wn, 

a. First course at intrados* 
band o* Intermediate courses. 

d. Course at intrados. 



Xn EXPLANATIONS OF THB PLATES. 

Fio.S3. BorixfnUal Beam aitached to a wall at A, loaded Vfith a 
weight W at Di and with the oqual weighte yr at the in- 
termediate poifUe a» B and C. 

Fio. 84. Horizontal Beam supported on two prope and loaded with 
a height W at any point C. 

Fio. 25. Horizontal Beam attached to the wait at C and resting on 
aprop at B and loaded with a weight W at the middle 
point C, 

Fig. 26. Horizontal Beam resting on three prope and loaded with 
the weights W and W between the prope. 

Fio. 27. Horizontal Beam resting on a fixed vertical support and 
having a weight W applied at C. 

Fio. 28. Inclined Beam with a weight W applied at B. 

Fio. 29. Inclined Beam with a weight W applied at C. 

Fio. 30. Bent Beam, 

Fio. 31. Built beam without vertical joints confined bjf iron straps a. 

Fio. 32. BuiU beam with vertical joints confined by iron straps, 

Fio. 33. Built beam with keyshand straps, 

Fio. 34. Built beam with indented courses and straps, 

Fio. 35. Built beam strengthened by braces and uprights, 

A. Upper beam. 

B. Lower beam. 

a, a. Uprights connecting the beams A and B. 
band e. Diagonal braces. 
Fio. 36. Wooden Arch, 

a, a. Uprights at equalinterrals which transmit the weight diffused 

oyer C to the arch. 
Fio. 37. Inclined beams confined at A and B with a weight suspen- 
ded from their point of junction C. 
Fio. 38. Horizontal beam resting on two fixed inclined supports 

with a weight W suspended at G. 
Fio. 39. Horizontal beam supported by a brace with a weight W 

applied at C. 
Fio. 40. Horizontal beam sustained by a fixed upright and inclined 

brace with a weight W suspended from C. 
Fio. 41. Same as Fio. 40, except the upright is braced, 
Fio. 42. Horizontal beam resting on two props and sustained by 

braces, 
Fio. 43. Horizontal beam on two fixed uprights and strengthened 

with braces. 
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Platb 4. 

Fig. 44. inm Strap arranged for screwing up. 

a. Strap. 

b. Cross piece with eyes to receire the ends of the strap. 

c. Screw nuts to confine the piece b. 
Fig. 45. Double Wedged Key. 

aandb. Wedges. 

c. Piece with a square notch to receive the wedges. 
Fig. 46. Built indented Beam vfiik an iron King Bolt a. 
Fig. 47. Fished Beam. 
a and b. Pieces abutting end to end and confined by the lateral pieces 

c and d, and bolts. 
Fig. 48. Fished Beam confined by latercU pieces arranged within- 

dentSy bolts and keys. 
Fio. 49. Scarfed Beam confined by straps bolts and keys. 
Fig. 50. Scarfed Beam for cross strains^ secured by straps^ keys 

and a bottom piece c. 
Fig. 51. Scarfed Beam for a cross and longitudinal strain, secured 

by a double-wedge key c, a bottom strap d, and bolts. 
Fig. 52. Mortise and Tenon joint, 

a. Tenon. 

b. Mortise. 

c. Pinhole. 

Fig. 53. Mortice Joint for inclined pieces. 
a b c. Notch made in the piece B to reeeire the end of A. 

d. Form of the tenon of the piece A. 
Fig. 54. Dove-tail joint. 

Fig. 55. Iron Strap for securing a joint near a waU, 
a, a, a. Lateral pieces of the strap. 

c, c. Cross pieces to secure the lateral pieces and the joint. 
Fig. 56. Iron Strap for securing a joint between two beams. 
Fia 57. Cross Section of a Road in Cutting. 

A. Road surface. 

B. Side slopes. 

C. Top surface drain. 

Fig. 58. Cross Section of a Road in Cutting on Slate wiA side 

slopes cut into steps and covered with earth. 
Fig. 59. Cross Section of Road in Filling. 
Fig. 60. Cross Section of Road in Side Cutting, 
Fig. 61. Cross Section of a Road in steep Side Cutting. 

A* Fillii^. 

B. Sustaining wall of filling. 
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C. Breast wall of cutting. 

D. Parapet wall of foot-path/ 

Plate 6. 

Fio. 62. Level for forming Road Surface. 
A. Level, 
b c. Horizontal line through the middle point of the road-way. 
a, a. Sliding gauges to mark the distances of the points of the road 
surface below b c« 
Fio. 64. Cross Section of a covered Drain, 
A. Drain, 
a, a. Side walls, 
b. Top stones. 
e. Bottom stones. 

d. Broken stone or large gravel laid over brush. 
FiQ. 63. Cross Section of Broken Stone Road Covering. 

A. Road surface. 

B. Side channels. 

C. Foot-path. 

D. Covered drains, or culverts, leading from side channels to 

the side drams E. 
Fio. 65. Paved Road Covering. 
A, Pavement. 

C. Curb stone. 

D. Flagging of side walk. 

Fio. 66. Cross Section of Road through a Cross Drain. 

A. Inlet to cross drain for water from the side channel. 

B. Cross drain. 

C. Side drain. 

FiQ. 67. Elevation of the Head of a Bridge. {FuU Centre Arch.) 

A. Starlings. 

B. Hood or cap of starling. 

C. Voussoirs. 

D. Spandrel courses. 

E. Parapet of bridge. 

Fig. 68. Elevation oj Head of a Bridge. (Segment Arch.} 

A. Starling. 

B. Hood. 

C. Voissoirs. 

D. Spandrel courses. 

E. Parapet. 

Fig. 69. Elevation as in Fios. 67, 68. (Oval Areh of three Centres,) 
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Plats 6« 

FiQ. 70. Elevation Mame aspreceding. (Ova/ of eleven Centres.) 

F. Enlargement of water-way, see Fig. 83. 
FiQ. 71. Plan of a Starling with Plane Faces. 

A. Starling. 

B. Pier. 

Fio. 72. Plan of a StarKng with Curved Faces. 

Fio. 73. Plan of semi-circular Starling. 

Fio. 74. Plan of aemi-elliptical Starling. 

Fio. 75. Cross Section of the Parapet and Cornice of a Bridge, 

a. Cornice. 

b. Consoles or modillions. 

c. Parapet 

d. Foot-path. 

Fig. 76. Plan of the Foundation of an Abutment. 
d. Face of the abutment. 
c. Wing walls. 

a. End counterforts or buttresses. 

b. Intermediate buttress. 

Fig. 77. Longitudinal Section of the Waterloo Bridge and its Cen- 
tre. 

C. Voussoirs of arch. 
E. Balustrade parapet 

O. Rerersed arch orer inner spandrel courses. 
P. Longitudinal walls of brick to sustaija the flagging Q, on 
which the road material rests. - 
a, a. Top and bottom striking plates, 
b. Wedge block for easing the centre. 

c, C) dbc. Struts of the centre. 

d, d, ^. Stirrup pieces bolted in pairs on the struts. 

e, e. Cast-iron sockets to receive the ends of the stmts, 
f, f. Curved back of the rib. 

g, g. Chock blocks to strengthen the joints of the pieces f. 
h, h, dtc. Main props or shores of the centre. 

Fm. 78. Cross Section of a Bridge over the Pier, showing the two 
Systems of sustaining the road material, either Inf flag- 
ging, or by groined arches. 

a, a. Cross section of waUs which sustain the flagging c. 

b, b. Piers of the groined arches. 

d. Section through the crown of the groined aiehes. 

e. Exterior facing walls of the bridge. 
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Plate 7. 
Fio. 79. Elevation and Plan, showing the manner of arranging the 
Embankments of the Approaches, when the Head Walim 
of the Bridge are simply prolonged. 

a, a'. Side slope of embankment. 

b, b'. Dry stone facing of tbe embankment wbere its end is roun- 

ded off, forming a quarter of a cone finish, 
f, r. Flight of steps for foot passengers to ascend the embank- 
ment. 

c, c^ Embankment arranged as aboTe, bat simply sodded, 
dy d'. Facing of dry stone for the side slopes of the banks, 
e, e^ Facing of the bottom of the stream. 

Fio. 80. Elevation and Plan oj Arched-wing WalL 

A, A'. Arch of the wing wall. 

B, B'. Side slope of the embankment sustained by the wall A, A'. 
Fio. 81. Plan and Elevation of an ordinary Wing WaUfor a CuXr 

vert or Bridge, 

a, a'. Face of wing wall. 

b, V. Side slope of embankment 

c, c'. Top of wing wall. 

0, o'. Fender or guard stones on top of the bridge. 
Fig. 82. Elevation and Plan of a Return WaU and Wing WalL 

A, A'. Starling. 

B, B'. Return wall for the widened approach to the bridge. 

C, C. Face of wing wall. 

D, D'. Top of surface of wing wall. 

E, E'. Parapet. 

F, F'. Newel. 

Fio. 83. Cross Section of Fio. IQofthe Bridgt ofNeuilly, 

A. Starling. 

B. Hood of starling. 

F. Enlargement of water«>way. 
Fio. 84. Rib of a Plank Centre. 

a, tu Curved back pieces. 

b, b. Bolsters. 

Fio. 85. Rib of Heavy Centre with intermediate poinU ofsnppprt. 
a. Curved back pieces. 

b, b. Radial struts. 

c, c. Horizontal beam resting on intermediate supports d on which 

the struts rests. 
e, e. Braces bolted in pairs on the struts, 
f. Bolsters. 
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Fw. 86. Rik of a Cocked Contra wii£nU inttrnudiaie poimU of 

a. Cttrved b«ck pieces. 

b, b. BtniU. 

c, c Straining beams* 

d, d. Main ehorea. 

a. Strikitig platea. . 
f. Bolsters. 
Fio. 87. Rib of a Cocked Centre on Uu same principle ob Fiq, 86. 
b* Main stmts* 

«. liaia stniniag beam, whicb^ with tke main struts, form the 
main strength of the rib. 
Fig. 88. Rib oj a Cocked Centre v^UkdetaUe, (Tredgold^ Carpen- 
try.) 
a, a. Main props. 
b| b. Caps of the props to reoaire the strildng pktes. 

c, e. Sills of do. 

A. Bottom plate. 

B. Top plate. 

C. Wedge block. 

D. Main stmt resting in a east iron socket on B. 
B. Main straining beam* 

F, F. Aaxiliary stmts. 

G, G. Stirrap pieces bolted in pairs oTer the stmts, ^bc 
H, H. Curred back pieces. 

I, I. Longitudinal ties bolted on the ribs in pairs. 

d, d. Chock pieces. 

Fio. 80. Wooden Arch Bridge. 

A. Arch formed of seTesal courses of bent beams confined bj 

straps* 
B. Stone abutment. 

a, a. Vertical uprights bolted in pairs on the arch and principal 

beams of the superstracture to transmit the weight of the 
latter to the former. 

b, b. String pieces of the road-way. 

c, c. Cross pieces or joists. 

d, d. Plank to receiye the load materials. 

e, e. Hand railing. 

^ f. Diagonal struto which assist to relieye the areh from a part 
of the weight of the superstroctuie. 
Fio. 90. Elevation of a Wooden Pier. 
a« a. Piles of substmeture. 
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b, b. Capping of piles anrnoged to receive the ends of die up- 
rights c, c, which supports the string pieces i, L 

d. Upper fender beam. 

e. Lower fender beam. 

f. Horizontal ties bolted in pairs on the nprights. 
g, g. Diagonal braces bolted in pairs on the uprights. 

h. Capping of the uprights placed under the string pieoes* 

A. Road-way. 

B. Parapet. 

Fio. 91. Pla% Elevation^ and Cross Sectianj showing the arrango- 
meni of the Capping of the Foundation Piles with the 
Uprights. 

a. Piles. 

b. Capping of four beams bolted together, 
c Uprights. 

Fio. 92. Elevation of the arrangement of a Wide Foundation for 
a Wooden Pier. 
a. Upright 

b, b. Piles of the foundation. 

c, c. Capping of the piles. 

d, d. Struts to strengthen the uprights. 

e, e. Clamping pieces bolted in pairs on the uprights. 
Fio. 93. Elevation and Plan of a Simple Ice Breaker, 

a, a. Foundation piles. 

b, b. Capping of piles. 

c, c. Uprights. 

d. Inclined fender beam shod with iron. 

Fig. 94. Elevation and Plan of the Frame of an Ice Breaker to 

be filled in with Broken Stone. 
Fiq. 95. Elevation of simplest form of Wooden Bridge. 

a. Uprights. 

b. Capping of uprights. 

e. String pieces. 

Fig. 96. Elevation of Wooden Bridge with Corbels. 

d. Corbel pieces. 

Flats 9. 

Fig. 97. Elevation of Wooden Bridge with S^rtas^ f c. 

e. Struts. 

Fig. 98. Elevation of Wooden Bridge with Straining Beam, fc» 

f. Straining beam. 

Fw. 99. Same Principls as Fia. 96. 
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FHk 100. Eletationqf WootUn Bridge wihKing Po&t and SiruU. 

c. String piece to receive the flooring, 4bc« 

e. Struts. 

g. Kingpost. 
Fio. 101. ElewUian of Wooden Bridge with Queen PoeU, fe. 

g. Qneen posts bohed in pairs on the other pieees. 

h. Stntning besm. 
Fro. 102. Same principle ae FiQ, 101. 
Fio. 103. Elevation of Wooden Bridge in which the etring piecee 

are euetained by a Bent Beam b. 
Fro. 104. Wooden Arch with road-way reeling on it. 
Fio. 105. Wooden Arch with Road-way euependedfromit, 

A. Arch. 

B. Roof coyering of bridge. 

C. String pieces suspended from the arch by the stirrup piee«t 

g bolted in pairs to both, 
i. Cross joists for the flooring of the road-way. 
m. Flooring plank, 
o, o. Diagonal braces to stiiTen the system. 
Fig. 106. Croee Section of the Boad^way of a Bridge with detaile, 
C, C. String pieces. 

D. Cross pieces at interrak of a few feet notched on all the 

string pieces. 

E. Intermediate cross piecetf* oi smaller scantling forming with 

the pieces D the flooring for the road materials. 

F. Curb beam for confining the road material. 

G. Cross joists on which the longitudinal pieces I, I are laid to 

receiTe the plank H of the foot-path, 
a, a. Cast iron plates placed between the string pieces and crosa 
joists. 

b. Iron grating for parapet. 

c. Iron stancheons to braee the parapet. 

Fio. 107. Side eletation of Wrought Iron Fiehrbellied RaiL 
Fro. 108. Croee Section of Bail and Wrought Iron Chair. 

a. Rail 

b. Chair. 

c. Clamping pieces confining the chair by means of the bolts d. 
A. Wooden sleeper to which the chair is fastened. . 

Fro. 109. Croee Section of Cast Iron Chair and RaiU 

a. Rail. 

b. Chair. 

c. Iron wedge to confine the raU to the chair. 
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Fnl 110. Planmid CroM 8m:ium qf tke^fttfnof f¥9odami iron, 
RailBoadt^ 
A, A. Cross sleepers. 

B, B'. String pieces on which the iron pUtes ue fastened* 
a^ Iron plates. 

b. Arrangement of the joints between the plates, 
c, c'. Wooden wedges to confine the string pieeea to the sleepers. 
D, D^ Broken stone supports. 

PbATB 10. 

Pro. 111. Plan of a Siding. 

A, A. Main tracL 

B, B. Siding. 

a. Fixed switch- 

b. Movable switch. 

Fig. 112. Plan of a Cros$ing. 

A. Main track. 

B. Track of Crossing. 
a, a. Turn outs. # 

Fio. 113. CroB9 aectionofa Canal in Level Cutting. 

A. Water-way. 

B. Tow-paths. 

C. Berms. 

D. Side drains. 

£. Puddling of clay or sand. 
Fro. 114. Cross Section of a Canal in Side Cutting lined itith mor 
sonry, 

A. Water-way. 

B. Tow-paths. 
D. Embankment. 

a. Masonry lining. 
Fiall5. Cross Sectionof a Canal in Thorough Cutting. 

£. Side slopes of cutting. 
Fro. 116- Cross Sectionof an Earthen Dam through its Culvert 

A. Mass of dam towards the reservoir faced with stone. 

B. Exterior mass of the dam. 

C. Puddling. 

D. Culvert for drawing off the water. 

E. Valves for closing the tunnel. 

F. Brick well with spiral stairs to reach E. 

G. Reservoir. 
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Fig. 117. Oobs Section 0fthe Arch and Centre of a TitnneL 

A. Ezcayation of the arch. 

B. Working shaft. 

C. Arch. 

D. Rerersed archof th« bottcptti. 

a. Back caired pieces of the centre. 

b. Radial pieces connected by screws, by whiok the eentre can 

be taken apart 

c. Struts. 

Plats 11. 

Fio. 118. Plan and Longitudinal Section of a Canal tiock. 

A, A^ Chamber or side walls. 

B, B'. Lift walls. 

C, C. Bottom of the chamber rereised arch. 

D, D'. Wing or return walls of the head-bay. 
B, E'. Wing or return walls of the fore-bay. 

F. Bottom of fore-bay. 

G. Bottom of tail-bay. 

a, a'. Upper mitre sill. 

b, b'. Loiter mitre sill. 

c, c'. Gate chambers or recesses. 

d, d'. Hollow quoins. 

e. Flat bottom for the free play of the gates, 
o, o^ Grooves for stop -plank. 
Fig. 119. CrosM Section of the Lock through the ChAfnbit. 
A'^ Side walls. 
B". Lift waU. 

C^ Reversed arch of the ehtanb^t. 
a". Mitre silL 
m'^ Coping of side waU. 
Fig. 120. Leaf of a Lock- Gate. 

a. Quoin post. 

b. Mitre post 

c, c'. Bottom cross piece. 

d, d'. Top cross piece. 

e. Diagonal brace. 

f. Balance beam. 
A, A'. Valre. 

m'. Plank foot way for crossing the locL 
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Fio. 121. Croff Section of a Stone Aqueduct. 

A. Water way. 

B. Mass of beton of sides. 

O. Mass of beton of the bottom. 

D. £leyation of the soffit of the areh« 

E. EUeTation of the pier, 

a. Tow paths. o^ 

b. Parapet. ;r> 

Fig. 122. Cross Section and Plan of the Waste Wier and Culvert 
emptying into a side drain. 
B, B^ Side walls of waste wier. 

C. Bottom of waste wier. 

D. Lift of waste wier. 
B, £'. Side drains. 

a, a. Sliding gates of waste witr« 

b, hf. Bridge across waste wier. 

c, c^ Groves for stop-plank. 

Fig. 123. Cross Section of the Cherbourg Break Water. 

ab. Inner face. 

b c. Top or walk of break water. 

cd. Parapet 
d e f g. Exterior face. 
Fig. 124, Cross Section of a Wooden Jetty. 

a. Foundation piles- 

b. Inclined side pieces. 

c. Middle upright - 

d. Cross pieces bolted in pairs. 

e. Struts. 

m. Longitudinal pieces bokedin pairs, 
o. Parapet 
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ELEMENTARY COURSE 



CIVIL ENGINEERING 



MATERIALS. 

The materials used in building are arranged in firar 
qlasses : they are, 1. Natural Stones ; 2. Artificial S^ane 
and Cements ; 3. Wood ; 4. The Metals. 

An accurate knowledge of the physical and chemical 
properties of materials is of essential importance to the 
engineer, to enable him to form a correct estimate of the 
advantages to be derived from their proper application to the 
purposes of constructions, so as to satisfy the conditions of 
judicious economy, and skilful workmanship. He should, 
therefore, be acquainted with their absolute and relative 
strength, the resistance which they offer to friction and 
shocks, the changes which they undergo from exposure to 
the atmosphere, and to the more ordinary chemical agents, 
as fire, salt water, &c., and, finally, the time and labor re* 
quired in preparing them for the purposes of building. 

NATURAL STONES OR ROCKS. 

Natural Stones^ or Rocks, are composed of an aggr^;ation 
of several simple mineral substances. They are variously 
classified by naturalists, either according to their chemical 
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constituents, or from their external appearances and phj^ical 
properties. These classifications, although essential for 
scientific arrangement, are of minor importance to the en- 
gineer ; as the principal points requiring his attention, are 
those which render stone a suitable material for building. 

The most essential properties of stone, as a building mate- 
rial, are strength^ or the resistance which is offered to rup- 
ture, caused either by compression, extension, or a cross 
strain ; hardness, or the capability of resisting shocks, and 
attrition ; and durabUUy, or the unchangeable character of 
the stone, when exposed to the extremes of temperature, to 
the atmosphere, and to chemical agents. These properties 
can be readily ascertained by a few simple experiments, 
which will be noticed under their proper heads. 

As the stones commonly used for building, may be arranged 
in three classes, it is usual, for greater convenience, to adopt 
this classification, which is : 1. The Siliceous Class, or the 
one, of which Silex is the base, or principal constituent 
element ; 2. The Argillaceous, of which Argile is the base; 
and 3. The Calcareous^ of which Lime is the base. 

SILICEOUS STONES. 

Granite^ Chteiss^ and Sienite, are commonly known to 
builders by the general appellation of granite, owing to the 
great resemblance of their external characters, and of their 
physical properties. 

Granite and gneiss differ in fact, rather in the aggregation 
of their constituent elements, than in any other essential par- 
ticular. In the former the aggregation of the particles is 
mostly homogeneous, giving the stone a uniform appearance 
and the property of splitting readily in all directions;— 
whereas, in gneiss, the particles are disposed in layers, which 
give the stone a laminated appearance, and cause it to yield 
more readily to the chisel and wedge in the direction of the 
layers, than in any other. 
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The constituent elements of these stones are QuariZy Feld- 
^aTy and Mica. These elements are easily distinguishable 
on an examination of a sample of the stone. The quartz 
presents a transparent or semi-transparent appearance, some* 
what approaching to that of glass of a milky hue ; the feld- 
spar is usually either whitish or reddish, presenting more of 
an opaque appearance than the quartz, and where the surface 
has been for some time exposed to the action of the weather, 
having a dull white character ; the mica is found in scales, 
of greater or less size, of a dark color, when seen in the 
mass, but transparent and resembling the small scales of a 
fish, when detached from the block. When uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the mass, these constituents give the 
stone a uniform color, generally some shade of gray; but 
occasionally a slight reddish hue, owing mostly to the color 
of the feldspar. 

The quality of the stone depends on the aggregation of 
the particles, their size, and the proportion of each. The 
best is usually that in which the particles are fine, and 
uniformly disseminated throughout the mass. 

If the quartz predominates, and particularly if its grains 
are large, the stone will be hard and brittle, and, therefore, 
will present great difficulties to being wrought and dressed 
to a uniform sur&ce. The feldspar decomposes when ex* 
posed to the atmosphere for a long period, and, if in excess, 
will be injurious to the quality. The mica is also subject to 
decomposition, and, when in excess, gives the stone a cha- 
racter of weakness, which causes it to be known by the 
appellaUon of tender or soft granite. 

Besides their peculiar elements, foreign naineralsare nearly 
always to be met with in these two stones. The most delete- 
rious are schorl and iron and its ores, particularly the sul- 
phurets. The iron becoming oxidized, when the stone is 
exposed to the air, destroys it very rapidly, particularly if in 
large quantities. The sulphurets, by decomposition, yield 
sulphuric acid, which soon destroys the texture of the stone^ 
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by acting on the mica and feldspar. And schor), when in 
abundance, gives the stone a character of great brittleness, 
which, in some cases, renders it entirely unfit for a building 
material. 

Sienite, though frequently mistaken for granite, is composed 
principally of particles of hornblende and feldspar. The gene- 
ral a|q)earance of the mass is either gray or of a reddish tint. 
The particles of the hornblende are readily distinguishable, 
by their greenish tint, when the stone is moistened. Quartz 
and mica are likewise generally found in sienite, and give it 
more the appearance of granite. 

The structure of this stone usually lesembles that of gra- 
nite ; but it is sometimes found in layers. 

Granite, gneiss, and sienite, for strength, hardness and 
durability, occupy the first rank as building materials. — 
Neither of them resist very high temperatures, although 
gneiss, when the mica in it is very abundant, has, in some 
cases, been used with success, as a facing for fire-places and 
fiimaces, subjected to a strong heat. Granite and sienite are 
the most suitable for the purposes of eu( or dressed stone, 
{particularly in cases where great solidity is indispensable, 
owing to the large blocks in which they can be procured 
from the quarry, and the perfect accuracy with which the 
surfaces can be wrought. Gneiss seldom splits evenly, and 
is, therefore, more suitable for nibble and hammered stone. 
It is also an excellent material for flagging stone, for which it is 
very extensively used in many of our cities. All three of these 
stones are in very conunon use with us, for structures requir^ 
ing great solidity and permanency ; as the revetment walls 
of fortifications, quay-walls, sea-walls, light-houses, &c. 

There are very extensive quarries of granite, gneiss, and 
sienite, in the United States — lying either upon, or contiguous 
to, several of our principal rivers, as those on the Potomac, 
the Hudson, and the Thames. The quarries at Chelmsford 
and Cluincy, Massachusetts, which afford sienite chiefly, have 
furnished the materials for the principal public works on the 
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seaboard. There are, also, extensive quarries of the best 
samples, in Maine and New-Hampshire. 

Sand Stone. This stone, of which there are two principal 
varieties, the red and the gray, is generally known to build- 
ers, under the name of free-stone. It is composed of small 
particles of quartz, united by an argillaceous or calcareous 
cement. 

Both varieties are very extensively used in building. — 
They are generally strong and durable, and though they 
yield readily to the chisel, and other tools, are sufficiently 
hard to resist the wear and tear to which any part of an 
edifice is ordinarily exposed. 

Sand stone is frequently so porous, as to absorb a large 
quantity of moisture, which, when acted upon by the frost, 
causes the surface of the stone to disintegrate, or to split off 
in scales. The gray sand stone is more liable to this defect 
than the red, and requires a thin coating of mortar, paint, or 
a white-wash of hydraulic lime, to protect it from the action 
of the atmosphere. 

Saiid stone, of both varieties, has been used with us in the 
construction of our public works : in some cases, as the prin- 
cipal material, but, mostly, for the cut stone of the angles, for 
the coping, for the water tables, &c. Its inferiority to granite, 
and its liability to disintegrate, render it more suitable to 
ordinary structures ; and its use is now mostly confined to 
edifices built principally of brick, or of rubble work. It 
should, moreover, only be used as ashlar or cut stone, because 
it adheres very badly to mortar, and is, therefore, not suita- 
ble for rubble work, the principal strength of which depends 
on the adhesion between the stones and mortar. 

There are many large quarries of both varieties of this 
stone in the United States. An extensive bed of it, from 
fifteen to twenty miles broad, and nearly four hundred miles 
long, stretches from the Connecticut river to the Rappahan- 
nock. It is found, also, abundantly in the Eastern States. 

All the stones belonging to the siliceous class, of which 
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there is a great variety, are eminently snitable for the purpo- 
ses of building, either as cut stone or rubble. Among those 
leA in use than those already described, are the Buhr or JUiU' 
9ionej which, from its great hardness, durability, and poro- 
sity, forms an excellent rubble stone ; the Soap-siane^ which 
is principally used as a fire-stone, for the facing of fire-places 
and furnaces, and Mica Slate, which is also a good fire stone, 
and forms a good material, both for rubble work, and for 
flagging. 

ARGILLACEOUS STONES. 

Nearly all the stones known to builders as SlcUe /Sifone, 
belong to this class. The most remarkable varieties, are those 
denominated the TVap Rocks by mineral<^ts, which con- 
sist either of Bascdt, or Green Stotie. Basalt, it is said, does 
not occur as a distinct stone in the United States. It is very 
remarkable for its great strength and hardness, though it is 
less durable than many varieties of the siliceous class. 

Green stone, so called from the greenish tinge it exhibits 
when wet, is found very abundantly with us. One of the 
most remarkable localities is on .the Hudson river ; that part 
of its banks known as the Palisade Rocks, being composed 
almost entirely of it 

Green stone is a good building material, when it does not 
contain any large quantity of iron, as this metal, by becom- 
ing oxidized, very soon entirely destroys the texture of the 
stone, causing it to break up into small fragments or scales. 
It is only suitable for rubble work, owing to its being found 
chiefly in small tabular prismatic masses. From the facility 
with which it is quarried, and its unchangableness in salt 
water, it has been used with us for break-water stone. 

Crray Wacke^ and Chray Wacke Slate, properly belong to 
the sand stones. They are composed of the fragments of 
several other minerals in a granular state, united by an argil- 
laceous cement Both of these stones make a good build^g 
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material for rabble work ; the gray wacke slate is in yery 
common use as a flagging and coping stone. They are foundi 
abundantly, in many parts of our country. Several quarries 
are worked in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New-York, 
from which an excellent flagging and coping stone is ob- 
tained. 

Common Roof Slate requires no particular description. 
There are many varieties of this stone which are very suita^ 
ble for rubble work. The best for roof covering, is that 
which splits into thin even layers, is free from the ores of ironi 
particularly the sulphurets, which are most deleterious to it, 
and absorbs but little moisture. 

Good roof slate is quarried extensively in many parts of 
the United States, chiefly in Maine, at Hoosack, in New- York, 
and nearer the Susquehanna river, in the counties of York 
and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

CALCAREOUS STONES. 

This very abundant class, composed of innumerable varie- 
ties, is the most useful building material known to the engi- 
neer and architect, both for common and ornamental purpo- 
ses; arising from the strength, hardness, durability, and 
beauty both of color and polish, which it is known to possess. 
It also furnishes the principal ingredient in the composition 
of every variety of cement used for uniting stones artifi* 
ciaUy. 

Calcareous slones, distinguished by the more common ap- 
pellation of Lime Stone and Marble^ are composed princi- 
pally of Ccarbonaie ^ Lwne combined with the metallic 
oxides, and several other foreign minerals. They seldom 
occur in a pure state ; when found so, the color of the stone 
is a pure white, and it is shown, by analysis, to bo composed 
of lime, carbonic acid, a.nd a small quantity of water. 

The general properties of this class of stone, both physical 
and chemical, are so well known, as hardly to require any 
description. Its effervescence with acids, and the effects of 
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heat on it, both of which disengage the carbonic acid, aiv 
facts, with which almost every person must be acquainted. 

Mineralogists distinguished two general divisions of this 
class : 1. Granular Lime Stone. 2. Compact Lime Stone. 

The granular presents the distinct appearance of an aggre- 
gation of grains of variable size, from very fine to coarse, 
apparently the result of an .irregular crystallization. The 
compact has a fine uniform texture, without any appearance 
of grains, some of the varieties being quite loose and earthy 
in their texture. 

As a building material, the calcareotis stones are classed in 
two divisions: 1. The Common Lime Stone; 2. The Marbles. 

Each of these divisions furnish an equally good stone for 
building, but the marbles are mostly reserved for ornamental 
purposes, owing to the fine polish which the stones, from 
which they are procured, are susceptible of receiving. The 
term marble, is frequently applied by builders to all stones 
which receive a high polish, and it is the proper signification 
of the term ; but it is now usually applied only to those varie- 
ties of lime stone which are polished. The compact lime 
stone furnishes a great variety of variegcUed marbles, but, 
generally, they are not so highly estimated as those furnished 
by the granular, owing to their inferiority in hardness and 
poHsh. 

The colors of variegated marble, are owing to the metallic 
oxides, and the names of the difierent varieties are taken from 
some peculiarity, either in the appearance or color of the 
stone. Some of the best known are the Veined ; the BirdCs- 
eye ; the Conglomerate^ of which there are two kinds ; the 
Breccia, composed of broken angular fragments united by a 
natural calcareous cement, and the Pudding Stone, composed 
of round pebbles similarly united ; the Liumachellai which 
exhibits a variety of shells united by a calcareous cement; the 
Florence Stone or Ruin Marble, so called from some fancied 
resemblance to ruins, exhibited by the figures on the polished 
surface ; the Verd Antique, which is of a green color, and is 
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named after a stone much esteemed by the Ancients, 
kc. &c. 

The localities of lime stone in our country are nnmerons 
and extensive; the quarries furnishing both an ordinary 
building stone, and variegated marbles, which are, in every 
respect, equal to any in the world. Most of the quarries lie 
in a range of granular lime stone, which is about seven hun- 
dred miles long, and varies from two to twenty miles in 
breadth, stretching from N. E. to S. W., nearly parallel to the 
seacoast. 

A beautiful breccia is obtained on the Potomac ; the verd 
antique comes from near NewrHaven, in Connecticut ; and 
every variety of variegated marble is found in the various 
quarries of compact limestone. 

Quick lime, both for ordinary building and for hydraulic 
constructions, is made in large quantities at most of these 
'localities, from which it is sent to every part of the Union. — 
The most celebrated kilns are at Thomaston, in Maine, 
which furnish common lime ; and those in New- York, which 
furnish a hydraulic lime, known as Rosendale cement. 

PlMter of Parisy or Oypsumj is a Sulphate of Lime ; its 
principal use is for stucco work in the interior of edifices, for 
which purpose it is prepared by calcination, over a stiong 
fire. It is too soft for a building stone, and although 
ferming, when properly prepared, a cement which hardens 
very rapidly, it is not suitable for the purposes of mortar, 
because, having a strong affinity for water, it absorbs it fix)m 
the atmosphere, and increases so much in volume, as to 
occasion cracks in walls built with it ; and, in exposed situa- 
tions, it very soon commences to exfoliate. This stone is 
feund abundantly in our country, principally near salt 
springs. 



2 
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G$neral Observations an. the properties of StonSf as a 
Building Material. 

Strength, hardness, and durability, are the essential points 
to be considered in stone for building. Stone which has one 
of these properties, inmost cases, possesses also the other two. 

It is not always easy to judge of the quality of a building 
stone from its external appearances, but it has in general been 
found, that when the texture is uniform and compact, the 
grain fine, the color dark, and the specific gravity great, the 
stone will possess all the essential qualities. 

There are also certain defects that can be ascertained by 
the eye, which should cause stone to be rejected as a building 
material, though belonging to a good class ; these are cracks, 
cavities, and foreign minerals, particularly the various forms 
under which iron is found. The effect of these is to 
render the stone weak, brittle, and Uable to disintegration, 
from the decomposition of the metallic ores. Great hardness 
is likewise objectionable, when the stone is to be prepared by 
the chisel, owing to the labor required to work it ; and as 
the stones of this character ^nerally wear smooth, and become 
polished by attrition, they are unsuitable for stairs, pavements, 
d&c., where accidents might happen from slipping. Brittle- 
ness is a defect which frequently accompanies hardness, 
particularly in coarse grained stones ; it prevents the stone 
from being wrought to a true surface, and from receiving a 
smooth edge at the angles. The coarse grained stones are, 
moreover, more liable to rapid disintegration than those of a 
fine texture. 

Experiments on an extensive scale have been made in 
France and England, to ascertain the comparative and 
absolute strength of the most common building stones. — 
Small cubical blocks, the sides of which measured about four 
superficial inches, wore selected for the experiments, and the 
following general results were obtained : 

1st. The strongest and hardest stones were found to be 
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diOM having a dark color, a compact uniform texture, and 
the greatest specific gravity. These last qualities generally 
accompanied each other, and the strength and hardness 
increased in proportion as they predominated, without, 
however, exhibiting any uniform law of variation. 

2d« That, for the same stone, the strength varied nearly in 
the proportion of the area of the base. For equal bases, the 
circk gave the most favoraUe results for strength, and after it 
those polygons, which most nearly approximated to it. For 
the same volumes, those were strongest, in which the alti- 
tudes were, equal to the diameters of the bases, and the 
strength decreased, either as the altitude or the area of the 
base was increased — ^the volume remaining the same. 
' 3d. In the blocks submitted to a compressive force, it was 
observed, that a slight 3nelding took place under a weight 
equal to about one half of that which was necessary to crush 
the stone ; and when rupture ensued, the stones of a crystal- 
line texture generally split into needle form fragments, 
parallel to the direction of the force ; whilst the amorphous 
stones broke into small pyramidal fragments, having a com- 
mon vertex near the centre of the block. 

4th. From a comparison of the weight borne by the stone 
in some of the boldest structures in Europe, with the results 
of these experiments, it appears that it would not be safe to 
submit any stone to a permanent strain, which would be 
greater than one-tenth of the weight required to crush a 
SDoall block of it, of the size of those used for the experiments. 

6th. That the following order of strength and hardnessi 
was observed in the more common building stones — ^Basalt, 
GranitOi Lime Stone, and Sand Stone. 

The terms hard and soft, as applied to stones, are not very 
definite. Workmen term those stones hard, which can be 
sawed into slabs only by the agency of the grit saw ; and 
soft, those which can be separated by a common saw. 

A knowledge of these qualities is essential to the engineer, 
to enable him to fix a price on the preparation of the mate- 
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rial ; and, also, to select such as are most suitaUe to resist 
attrition and shocks. 

The durability of stone is best ascertained, b]^ examining 
samples in edifices which have stood for a long period. When 
this cannot be done, the stone must be submitted to direct 
experiments. The best for ascertaining the effects of the 
atmosphere, is to expose a sample during two years, in some 
yery exposed position. With regard to the ordinary chemi- 
cal agents, as fire and sea water, direct experiments must 
likewise be made. 

Frost is one of the most powerful destructive agents in its 
action on stone; its effects are seen mostly in very porous 
stones, and in those of a slaty or fibrous texture ; — ^in the for- 
mer it causes a disintegration, or exfoliation at the surface: — 
in the latter, the block splits into several fragments. The 
action of frost may be ascertained, by placing a sample of 
the stone in a saturated solution of some crystallizing salt, 
and after it has remained long enough to have thoroughly 
imbibed the liquid, by allowing it to dry, the action on the 
stone of the crystals of the salt, whilst in the act of forming, 
will be similar to that of water, whilst freezing. 

The durability of stone, quarried from clifi[s or ledges, 
may be more readily ascertained than that taken from under- 
ground quarries, owing to the certain indications which the 
exposed position of the clifis must present. 

Within the ordinary ranges of temperature, stone is too 
slightly affected by contraction or expulsion, to cause any 
perceptible changes in a large mass of masonry ; but it has 
been found, upon careful observations made with us,* that 
the contraction and expansion of the blocks of a long line of 
coping are sufiiciently great to crush mortar between the 
blocks which is soon washed out of the joints, to the great 
detriment of the masonry beneath^the coping. 



♦ The expcrimenta were made by Lieutenant Bartlett, of the Enpneer 
Corpa, (now Profetsor of Natural and Experimental PhUoMphy, at t2M 
Military AcwSemy,) on tha worka at Fort Adama, Newport, R. L 
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ARTIFICIAL STONES AND CEMENT. 

The term Artificial Stone^ is applied to any composition to 
which, by an artificial process, the general properties of 
natural stone are imparted ; such, for example, are mortar 
and brick, both of which, when properly prepared, possess, 
in an eminent degree, the qualities of good stone. 

The term ,C!emen/, is applied to certain mineral substan- 
ces, found either in a natural state, or else prepared artifi- 
cially, which being mixed ^ith common lime, impart to it 
the property of hardening under water. 

The ingredients that usually enter into the composition of 
mortar are Sliiked Lime and Sandj to which sufficient 
water is added, to bring the mixture to a proper consistence 
or temper before using it for the purposes to which it is to be 
applied ; when the mortar is to be used for hydraulic works, 
a certain proportion of cement is to be added to the other in- 
gredients. 

Lime. When lime stone is submitted to a high tempe- 
rature for some length of time, the water, and nearly ail the 
carbonic acid which enter into its composition, are driven 
ofiT, and the result obtained, is known by the name of Quick 
Lime. The stone in this new state, shows a strong avidity 
for water, which it absorbs even from the atmosphere ; and 
when water is poured over the stone, it swells and cracks, 
evolving a very considerable degree of heat, and finally, falls 
into a fine white powder, in which state il is denominated 
Slaked Lime, and belongs to that class of chemical sub- 
stances, denominated hydrates. 

If the lime stone is a perfecdy pure carbonate, it will absorb 
about three and a half times its bulk in the process of slak- 
ing, and the hydrate will be found increased about the same 
quantity. 

Owing to the great consumption of lime, its preparation 
has become a distinct branch of the Useful Arts, and the 
material is a common commercial article. But as the 
engineer is sometimes thrown into situations, where it may 
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be necesflsary to prepare the material himself, the following 
outline of the process may prove of some service : 

The Lime Kilns^ or furnaces, in which the stone is 
calcined, are either of a spheroidal form, (Figs. 1 and 2,) ot 
that of an inverted truncated cone. The former is most 
suitable for a wood fire ; the latter, when the combustible 
used is either pit or charcoal. The interior of the kiln 
should be lined with some material, which, like soap stone at 
fire brick, is capable of resisting a very poweribl heat ; and 
a position should be chosen for the kiln, where it will not be 
exposed to the wind ; and a shed roof should, moreover, be 
placed over the mouth, to shelter it from rain. 

If the stone has been newly quarried, it will, generally, be 
moist enough to fiicilitate the escape of the carbonic acid ; 
otherwise, water should be poured over it. The stone is 
broken up into lumps of about half a cubic foot, when the 
fire is of wood, but into much smaller pieces, when either pit 
or charcoal is used. The stone is then placed in the kiln ; — 
and, in the case of pit or charcoal being used, in alternate 
layers with the fuel ; the fire, in both cases, being ignited at 
the bottom of the kiln. 

The burning is commenced, when wood is used, by 
keeping up a slow fire of uniform temperature, from twelve 
to forty-eight hours in duration. This gentle heat drives off 
the moisture from the stone, which appears on the sur&ce 
like a perspiration, when the stone is said to sweat; and, 
when it has been nearly driven otE, which, in most cases, will 
be in about ten or twelve hours, the stone will begin to 
blacken from the smoke ; at this stage, the heat should be 
slightly increased, and be kept at a uniform degree, until the 
smoke is consumed, when it should be raised to its greatest 
intensity^ and be kept so until the calcination is complete, 
which may be ascertained by the following indications : — 
The color of the fame above the mouth of the kiln, will 
appear either of a pale yellow, or white color, being indis- 
tincdy visible ; the stone in the kiln will have decreased 
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aboift one sixth of its original bulk| and the whole mass will 
present either a glowing red heat, or a whitish rosy hue. 

The management of the fire is a subject, in all cases, for 
carefol experiment, as its effects are very different, varying 
with the ^lality of the stone. The lime from the pure car- 
bonates, is never injured by the most powerful heat of 
ordinary kilns ; but die impure carbonates may be rendered 
almost useless, if over-burned. The effects of intense heat 
on the latter, being to cause the stone to slake very slowly, 
and to &11 into small lumps, instead of giving a fine impal- 
pable powder ; and, if it be used when it is only partially 
slaked, the mortar after a series of years, will be found to 
have increased considerably in bulk ; disfiguring the sur&ce 
of walls, if it has been emj^oyed for plastering, or injuring 
the masonry by causing cracks, if used for stone work — ail 
of which effects arise from the gradual slaking of the small 
lumps, by slowly absorbing moisture from the atmosfdiere. 

As a building material, lime is divided by engineers into 
two classes : 1. Commcn Lime ; 2. Hydraulic or Water 
Lame. Common lime is, also, sometimes termed Pat Lime, 
from the appearance and feeling of the paste made from it 
with water, whilst hydrauUc Ume, with the same quantity 
of water, yielding a thin paste, is denominated Meagre 
Lime. This difference of appearance in the paste of the two, 
it must, however, be observed, does not serve in all cases to 
distinguish the two classes : for some varieties are very mea- 
gre, without possessing the slightest hydraulic properties. 

The distinction between the two classes consists in the 
uses to which they are applicable. The mortar of common 
lime will never harden under water, or in very mdst places, 
as the foundations of edifices, or the interior of very thick 
walls, and, therefore, is only suitable for dry positions and 
thin walls ; whereas, hydraulic lime yields a mortar which 
sets readily, and soon becomes nearly as hard as stone in all 
moist situations. 

To ascertain the properties of a lime stone, direct experi- 
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ment should al^raya be resorted to ; for the external appear- 
ance of the stone does not present any indications which can 
be relied on with certainty. The simplest method consists in 
calcining a small portion of the stone to be tried, over a com- 
mon fire on a plate of iron, slaking it and kneading it into a 
thick paste ; this paste being placed at the bottom of a glass 
vessel, and carefully covered with water, will, in a short time^ 
give evidence of the quality of the stone. If, after several 
days, it is found not to have set, the stone may be pronounced 
as affording common lime ; but if it has become firmer or 
hard, it may be safely classed amoi^ the hydraulic varieties^ 
and its excellence wili be shown by the quidmess with which 
it hardens. 

It is only within a few years back, that scientific men 
have come to any certain conclusions, as regards the causes 
of this peculiar property of hydraulic lime. For a long time, 
it was ascribed to the presence of* metallic oxides ; then, to 
the manner of slaking the lime and mixing the ingredients of 
mortar; but careful analysis and experience have finally 
settled the question ; and it is now fully ascertained, that this 
property is owing to the presence of Argile or common Clay 
in the stone, which, after the stone is calcined, forms a com- 
pound possessing this highly important quality. It still, 
however, remains to be determined, whether the presence of 
both the elements of argile, which are SUex and AlumiTie^ 
is necessary to impart this property. Alumine alone, it is 
known, does not; and an hydraulic lime has been found in 
France, in which it is stated that silex is alone present. 
^ Whatever may be the solidifying principle, a most import^ 
ant &tt to engineers is put beyond a doubt, that an artificial 
hydraulic lime can be made equal in quality to the best 
natural varieties, by mixing common lime in a slaked state, 
with any mineral substance, of which argile is the predomi- 
nant constituent, by simply exposing it to a suitable degree 
of heat, and afterwards converting it into a fine powder, 
befbie mixing it with the lime. 
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Sand. The tenn sand, is applied to any mineral substance 
in a p^nular state, where the grain is of an appreciable size 
and insoluble in water. 

Sand is classified, either from its principal constituent ele- 
ment, as Siliceous Sand, Argillaceous, &c., or from the size 
of the grain, as Coarse, Pine, and Middling Sand; the 
latter classification being chiefly in use among builders. 

As this material is either procured from pits, or from the 
shores of rivers or the sea, it is denominated also Pit Sand or 
River Sand, from the locality where it is obtained. 

Pit sand is superior to river sand for all purposes where 
mortar is required to possess great strength. Its grain is 
more angular and porous than that of river sand ; the latter 
becoming smooth and polished from the constant attrition 
between the grains, this roughness gives the lime a better hold 
on the grains ; besides, it is generally freer from the impuri- 
ties, as salts, &c., which are found in the sand taken from the 
shores of the sea and tide water rivers. 

River sand, owing to its superior whiteness, and the small 
size of its grain, is well suited for plastering for the interior of 
edifices. 

Fine pit sand should not leave any stain on the fingers, 
when rubbed between them. If it is found to contain earthy 
impurities, or salts, it must be passed through several waters 
in flat vats ; the water being renewed and poured off*, until it 
no longer appears turbid. 

The siliceous class is superior to every other, owing to the 
great strength and hardness of its grains. 

Cements. These substances are obtained sometimes in a 
natural state, or they can be prepared artificially, by calcining 
pure argile, and most of the argillaceous stones. Their uses, 
as has been already stated, are to form an artificial hydraulic 
lime, by mixing them with common lime. 

All the substances which serve as cements, contain nearly 
the same constituent elements, in about the same proportions. 
They are argile, in which the alumine varies between one 

3 
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fourth and one half of the silex, with a small portion of the 
oxides of iron and manganese, and the carbonate of lime, 
potash, and soda. 

The argile, or clay, constitutes the essential ingredient 
of cements. The metallic oxides seem to play a neutral part 
when not in excess; the oxide of iron, for example, when very 
abundant in clay, it appears, from some experiments, acts in- 
juriously on the quality of the cement. The carbonates of 
soda and potash, and the muriate of soda, or common salt, 
produce, it is said, a favorable effect, when the heat is by ac- 
cident carried beyond the degree for suitable calcination. 
The other foreign ingredienls found in clay, as the carbonate 
of magnesia, &c., do not appear to affect the quality of the 
cement. 

Puzzolano axid Trtiss, or Terrcis, are the most celebrated 
natural cements. They are both of volcanic origin, tlie 
former being found in a pulverulent state, near Mount Vesu- 
vius; the latter near Andernach on the Rhine, where it 
occurs in fragments, and is ground fine and exported for 
hydraulic works. 

The constituent elements of both these natural products, 
are nearly the same, and as follows, in one hundred parts : 

Silex, 65 to 60 parts. 

Alumina, . . . . 20 « 19 « 

Iron, 20 " 16 « 

Lime, 6 " 6 " 

Common potter's clay, such as is suitable for making pot- 
tery and tiles, furnishes the best artificial cement, when pro- 
perly calcined. The best proportions of the constituent ele- 
ments, are when the alumina is nearly one third of the silex, 
with an addition of about five hundredths of lime. With 
these proportions, the clay requires to be brought to a state of 
calcination somewhat inferior to that of brick, denominated 
cherry red. When the lime is in greater quantity than this, 
the calcination must not be carried so far, or the cement will 
be injured ; but when the clay is entirely free from lime, it 
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must be submitted to a high temperature, but not so great as 
to produce vitrifaction. 

If a current of air be passed over the clay whilst calcining, 
(Fig. 3,) it is found that the mortar made of the cement, har- 
dens much sooner, and is, moreover, stronger than that made 
of clay burned in a close kiln. 

As the quality of the cement, essentially depends on the 
degree of calcination, and as this must be mainly reflated 
by the quantity of lime that enters into the composition of the 
clay, it is very important to ascertain, in the first place, this 
element, before burning the clay. This may be done by tak- 
ing a small quantity of the clay, which should be thoroughly 
dried by a gentle heat and be then converted into a fine powder, 
and carefully weighed. This powder should then be formed 
into a very thin paste with water, and muriatic acid be added 
to this paste as long as any effervescence takes place ; so soon 
as this ceases, the whole should be filtered, and the re«?idue 
left on the filtering paper, be carefully washed with distilled 
water, so as to free it entirely of the muriates that may Tiave 
been formed ; it is then carefully dried by a gentle heat and 
weighed : the loss will be nearly the quantity of lime con- 
tained in the clay. 

As this analysis cannot always be practised, direct experi- 
ment should be resorted to in its stead. Three samples of 
the clay to be tried, should be submitted to a temperature that 
will convert one ol the samples into pale brick, the second 
into cherry brick, and the third into hard brick, without, 
however, producing vitrifaction. A mortar is then made 
from the cement of each of these samples, by taking equal 
parts of comnwn lime, sand, and the cement. These three 
specimens of mortar are then placed under -water, and the 
quality of the cement is inferred from the promptness of indu- 
ration, and the strength of the specimens. If there are brick 
yards where the clay to be tried is used for making brick, 
the samples for trial may be taken from the kilns. 

Morktr. This material id divided, like lime, into two 
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classes, Common Mortar, and Hydraulic Mortar, according' 
to the uses to which it is to be applied. 

Besides these divisions, there is Chrout, which is a very 
thin tempered mortar, used in a b'quid state, and Beton^ 
Concrete or Crrvh-stone Mortar, formed by mixing up small 
chippings of stone with hydraulic mortar. 

Before mixing the lime with the other ingredients in 
mortar, it should be carefully and thoroughly slaked. Previ- 
ous to the knowledge now possessed with respect to mortar, 
great importance was attached to the methods of slaking the 
lime, but the inefficacy of any of these methods for the im- 
provement of mortar, has been long established, and engineers 
at present pay no regard to them; confining their attention 
to effecting a thorough slaking, most suitable to the different 
varieties of lime. 

As hydraulic lime would harden, if made into a paste, and 
suffered to stand any length of time before using it, no more 
water should be used in slaking it, than is just sufficient to 
convert it into a fine dry powder ; and from about one fourth 
to one third the bulk of the lime is sufficient for this purpose, 
if carefully poured over. 

Common lime may be slaked with any quantity of water 
without injury ; and it is a common practice for builders to 
slake a large quantity at a time, and allow it to stand in a 
state of paste until wanted for use ; but this method is said 
to yield a mortar inferior to that made from lime recentlj;^ 
slaked, or from lime, which is simply converted into a dry 
powder, either by the common process, or by spontaneous 
slaking, from absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. And 
lime, which is allowed to stand over some months, yields a 
s^P§j^oj; mortar to that recently slaked. 

With regard to hydraulic lime, it is stated that, it should 
never be allowed to remain longer than two or three days in 
a slaked state, before using it; and even in that case, it 
should be carefully covered over with sand. Lime, which 
had been allowed to stand for some time, lost most of its 
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hydraulic properties, which was supposed to be owing to its 
absorbiog oxygen from the atmosphere, as a considerable 
quantity of this gaz was found in it. 

This fact is of great importance to the engineer, for many 
of the varieties of hydrauUc lime, commonly termed cements, 
which are ordinary articles of conmierce, may prove, upon 
examination, to have lost their original properties by remain- 
ing a long time slaked, before being used for mortar. 

The best proportions of the ingredients for mortar, can be 
ascertained alone by direct experiment, as some varieties of 
lime will require more sand than others. The practice of 
builders in regulating these proportions, is usually bad, as 
they add too much sand, which gives a weak mortar, which 
generally adheres but slightly to the stone, and is apt to be- 
come pulverulent Regarding the Ume, simply as a cement, 
uniting the particles of the sand, the proper proportions of the 
two would appear to be those, in which the lime is sufficient 
to fill up the voids between the particles of sand ; which 
quantity may be readily ascertained by filling any measure, 
first with the sand, and then pouring into it as much water, 
as will fill up the voids ; by which means, the bulk of lime, 
required for the same purpose, will be known. Mortar made 
with the proportions thus determined, has been found to give 
very satisfactory results. 

From a great number of experiments very carefully 
made with common lime and sand, it appears, that two parts 
of sand and one of lime, with sufficient water to convert the 
whole into a ductile paste, form the best mortar ; and that 
when a greater disproportion, than this, exists between the 
lime and sand, the quality of the mortar is inferior, and be- 
comes so much the more so, as the disproportion is greater. 
The proportions, however, in most common use with builders, 
ers, from four to six parts of sand to one of lime, and about 
two thirds of a part of water. As a general rule, it is found 
that the quality of the mortar is not aifected by the quantity 
of water used m tempering it, unless it is brought to a tem- 
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per so soft, that the particles of sand sink to the bottom of the 
mass. Soit tempered mortar has the advantage over hard 
tempered, of being more plastic under the trowel, and of not 
drying so rapidly as to impair the strength of the mortar, 
after it has set, which frequently takes place in the hard tem- 
pered in warm weather, if the precaution be not taken, of 
keeping the stone or brick in a moist state some time before 
laying it. 

Hydraulic mortar, made of natural hydraulic lime, will 
take about two parts and a half of sand. And when an arti- 
ficial hydraulic mortar is made, the common lime, sand, and 
cement, should be in equal proportions. 

It is not usual to add a cement to mortar made of lime 
naturally hydraulic, unless it is so only in an inferior degree, 
but experiments have showp, that a certain dose of cement 
improves the quality of the mortar, made of the best hydraulic 
lime, the quantity of the cement being smaller, as the quali- 
ty of the lime is stronger ; and, in all cases, when a cement 
is added, it has been found that the mortar will require a 
smaller dose of lime, than when sand and lime are alone 
used. 

Mortar, made of fine sand, is superior in quality to that 
made from any other, and is, moreover, the only kind suitable 
for cut stone masonry, or any kind of work, where close 
Joints, and accurate finishing, are indispensable. For rubble 
work, a mixture of coarse and middling sand, will answer 
all the purposes of good workmanship, and is, besides, more 
economical than mortar of fine sand. 

In mixing the ingredients, the main point to be observed, 
is to obtain as homogeneous a mass as possible ; any labor 
bestowed beyond this point, will be thrown away. To effect 
this in the most thorough manner, the lime and cement must 
be in a state of the most minute division, before they are mix- 
ed together, and the sand added. If the lime stone has been 
properly calcined, it will be converted by the ordinary pro- 
gress of slaking into an impalpable powder, but most gene- 
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rally, either from being over, or under calcined, it breaks up 
simply into very small lumps when water is poured over it, 
and will remain in this state a long time before the slaking is 
thoroughly effected. Whenever the lime is found in this 
state, it requires to be ground down, in a mortar mill, before 
the other ingredients are added to it. The mill used for this 
purpose, (Pig. 4,) is ordinarily a large circular trough, from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, from out to out ; the section 
of the trough is generally trapezoidal, being about eighteen 
inches wide at top, and about twelve inches in depth ; the 
sides of the trough are built of hard brick or stone, which is 
laid on a very solid foundation. The lime and cement are 
ground down by the action of a heavy wheel of wood, from 
six to eight feet in diameter, or by a large stone roller of the 
form of a frustrum of a cone ; the width of each being 
about ten inches, to allow them to play freely in the trough 
when set in motion, which is effected either by horse or some 
other power. SufBicient water should be added to the lime and 
cement, to bring them to the consistence of a very thin paste. 
Sand is usually added until the nK>rtar will not adhere to the 
sides of the wheel or roller. A mill of a di fferent construction 
is used to mix the ingredients when the lime and cement do 
not require to be ground or have been ground by themselves, 
without any addition of sand, in the mill just described. 
This mill (Fig. 5) consists of a large firkin, similar in shape, 
to a churn, about six feet high, and three or four in width at 
top. A vertical axle, into which several horizontal arms, 
fashioned like a common rake, are set, is so arranged, that it 
can be easily put in motion by a horse. -The ingredients are 
slightly mixed in a wet state, and, being thrown into the mill, 
are thoroughly mixed by the action of the arms of the axle. 
An opening is left in the side of the mill, near the bottom, 
through which the mortar flows out into a trough or some 
other receptacle \ from which it is taken, and is worked over 
with a hoe, with the addition of sufficient water to bring it 
toaaofttemper. 
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In preparing beton, the following proportions have been 
found to succeed perfectly in some recent structures. 
Hydraulic Lime (unslaked,) - - - 0,30 parts. 
Sand (middling,) ----- 0,30 « 
Cement (common clay,) - - - - 0,30 " 
Gravel (coarse,) . - - - - 0,20 « 

Chippings of stone, 0,40 " 

The lime, sand, and cement, are, in the first place, 
thoroughly worked up into a homogeneous mass of a hard 
temper ; this mass is suffered to rest in a heap about twelve 
hours, it is then spread out into a layer about six inches thick, 
and the gravel and stone are evenly spread over it, and the 
whole well mixed up. The mass before it is used is suffered 
to remain until it has partially set, which will require from 
twelve to thirty-six hours, according to the quality of the 
mortar. This delay is found to improve the quality of the 
beton. 

This material depends on the quality of the mortar for its 
excellence. It is not stronger than simple hydraulic mortar, 
but it is far more economical. The gravel, which enters into 
its composition, is used to fill up the voids between the frag- 
ments of stone, which would, otherwise, be filled by the 
mortar alone. 

Broken brick may replace the fragments of stone, when 
the latter cannot be had ; or gravel alone may be used. 

There is no subject, connected with the art of the engi- 
neer, upon which more ingenuity has been uselessly expended, 
than upon that of mortar. Misled by erroneous, or forced 
interpretations of some passages of the Ancients, particularly 
of Vitruvius, various hypotheses have been formed, to ex- 
plain the superior properties of the mortar found in the re- 
mains of ancient edifices, over that of a modern date ; and 
almost universal failure, for a long period, attended all the 
experiments made in conformity with these hypotheses, as 
they were not conducted according to the only sure method 
of investigation in such cases, a careful analysis. The fal- 
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lacy, both of the hypotheses adopted, and the results obtained, 
led scientific engineers to treat the subject in a more rational 
' manner, and with a success, which has fully repaid the 
care bestowed on it. The true nature both of lime and mor- 
tar, thanks to the labors of Vicat, Rau court and Treussart, 
men who stand at the head of the professions of civil and 
military engineers in France, is now perfectly understood, 
and the results, owing to the light that they have thrown on 
the subject, may, with certainty, be predicted. It is now 
placed beyond a doubt, that neither the methods followed in 
slaking the lime, mixing the ingredients, nor the age, are the 
causes of the great strength and hardness of some kinds of 
mortar, although they doubtless exercise some influence ; but 
that these qualities are attributable, almost solely, to the na- 
ture of the lime. That, with common lime and sand, a 
mortar is obtained, which is suitable only for dry exposures ; 
and that no age, nor preparation, will cause it to harden in 
moist situations, such as foundations, the interior of heavy 
walls, and constructions under water. That there are 
natural varieties of lime stone, which possess this peculiar 
property of hardening under water, and in moist situations, 
and are, therefore, alone suitable for hydraulic mortar, and 
that wherever this natural hydraulic lime cannot be pro- 
cured, an artificial mortar can be prepared, fully equal to that 
made of the natural lime, by adding some natural or artificial 
cement to common lime and sand. 

With regard to the action of the lime on the sand, the 
most careful analysis, thus far, has not been able to detect any 
appearance of a chemical combination between the two ; and 
it is the received opinion, that the union between them is 
simply of amechanical character ; — (he lime entering thepores 
of the sand, and thus connecting the particles much in the 
same way, as the particles of granular stones are connected 
by a natural cement. The sand itself serves the important 
purposes of causing the mass to shrink uniformly, W^hilst the 
hardening or setting of the mortar is still in progress, and 

4 
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thus prevents any cracking, which must always be the 
result of irregularity in the shrinking ; it promotes the rapid 
dessication of the mass, and is conducive both to solidity and ' 
economy, from its superior strength, hardness, and cheapness, 
to lime. 

No perfectly satisfactory solution has yet been given 
for the hardening of either common or hydraulic mortar. 
That the former acquires strength and hardness with age, 
experience has very conclusively shown; and it was, for 
some time, supposed that this arose from a gradual conver- 
sion of the lime into a carbonate, by the slow absorption of 
carbonic gas from the air ; but, from experiments conducted 
with great care, it seems that only a very thin coating on the 
surface undergoes this change, and that no more gas can be 
detected in the interior of the mass, than is usually retained 
by lime, which has been submitted to the greatest heat of or- 
dinary kilns. As to the action which takes place in hydrau- 
lic Ume, it is accounted lor on the supposition, that a chemical 
combination takes place between the lime and argile, when 
mixed in a moist state, being a compound formed with new 
properties, distinct from those of the constituent elements ; 
this combination requiring a longer or shorter time to be- 
come complete, depending on the energy of the ingredients. 

From the above views of the nature of mortar, it appears 
that its good qualities, as a building material, essentially de- 
pend, 1» on the kind of lime ; 2, on the strength and hard* 
ness of the sand ; 3, on the adhesion between the lime and 
sand, which will depend on the roughness and porosity of 
the particles of sand, and the care bestowed in thoroughly 
incorporating the ingredients. 

The experiments, made on the strength of mortar, have led 
to no satisfactory conclusions, except so far as to institute a 
comparison of the effects produced by using various propor- 
tions of the same or different ingredients, and from the more 
or less care taken in mixing them. As to the absolute 
strength, no definite results, of course, can be arrived at, 
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owing to the variable proportions of the ingredients, until 
some greater uniformity shall be adopted in the practice of 
engineers generally, for determining the proportions, and the 
method of mixing theuL 

The most interesting experiments on the strength of mor- 
tar, are those detailed by General Treussart in his work on 
this subject. He chose for his experiments small rectangular 
parallellopipeds, six inches long, and squaring two inches by 
two inches. These were placed on props at each end, leaving 
a bearing of four inches between the props. A common 
weighing scale was attached by a hook, or stirup, to the mid- 
dle point of the parallellopiped, and weights added until it 
broke. He found that mortar, formed of equal parts of com* 
mon lime, sand, and cement, bore in this way, before rupture 
took place, from 220 to 440 pounds ; and he recommends, 
that for heavy masonry exposed to the air, the mortar used 
should bear from 220 to 330 pounds, when submitted to this 
test, and that for hydraulic works, from 330 to 440 pounds. 
With regard to mortar of conunon lime and sand, its strength 
was found, by his experiments, to be very inferior to that in 
which cement entered. The best samples were those made 
with one part of lime and two parts of sand ; some of these 
bore at the moment of rupture, from 60 to 100 pounds.* 

Brick. This material is properly an artificial stone, 
formed by submitting common clay, which has undergone 
suitable preparation, to a temperature sufficient to convert it 
into a semi-vitrified state. 

Brick may be ui^ed for nearly all the purposes to which 
stone is applicable, for when carefully made, its strength, 
hardness, and durability, are but little inferior to the more or- 
dinary kinds of building stone. It remains unchanged under 
the extremes of temperature ; resists the action of water ; sets 

• Experiments on this Tery interesting subject to eng:ineert hare been nude 
by Colonel Totten, of the United Sutes' Corps of Engineen at Fort Adama, 
Bo ftr aa they haTs been prosecuted, they agree with the reaulu given in tha 
pfeoeding rsmarica. 
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firmly and promptly with mortar ; and being both cheaper and 
lighter than stone, is preferable to it for many kinds of struc- 
tures, as arches, the walls of houses, &c. 

The art of brick-making is a distinct branch of the useful 
arts, and does not properly belong to that of the engineer. 
But as the engineer is frequently obliged to prepare this ma- 
terial himself, the following outline of the process may prove 
of service. 

The best brick earth is composed of a mixture of pure 
clay and sand, deprived of pebbles of every kind, but particu- 
larly of those which contain lime, and pyritous, or other me- 
tallic substances ; as these substances, when in large quanti- 
ties, and in the form of pebbles, act as fluxes, and destroy the 
shape of the brick, and weaken it by causing cavities 
and cracks ; but in small quantities, and equally diffused 
throughout the earth, they assist the vitrification, and give it 
a more uniform character. 

Good brick earth is frequently found in a natural state, and 
requires no other preparation for the purposes of the brick- 
maker. When he is obliged to prepare the earth by mixing 
the pure clay and sand, direct experiments should, in all cases, 
be made, to ascertain the proper proportions of the two. If 
the clay is in excess, the temperature required to semi-vitrify 
it, will cause it to warp, shrink and crack ; and, if there is an 
excess of sand, complete vitrification will ensue, under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

The quality of the brick depends as much on the care be- 
stowed on its manufacture, as on the quality of the earth. 
The first stage of the process, is to free the earth from pebbles, 
which is most efiectually done by digging it out early in the 
autumn, and exposing it in small heaps to the weather 
during the winter. In the spring, the heaps are carefully rid- 
dled, if necessary, and the earth is then in a proper state to be 
kneaded or tempered. The quantity of water required in 
tempering, will depend on the quality of the earth ; no more 
should be used, than will be sufficient to make the earth bo 
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plastic, 85 to admit of its bein^ easily moulded by the work* 
man. About half a cubic foot of water to one of the earth, is, 
in most cases, a good proportion. If too much water be used, 
the brick will not only be very slow in drying, but it will, in 
most cases, crack, owing to the surface becoming completely 
dry, before the moisture of the interior has had time to escape; 
the consequence of which will be, that the brick, when burnt, 
will be either entirely unfit for use, or very weak. 

Machinery is now coming into very general use in mould- 
ing brick ; it is superior to manual labor, .not only from the 
labor saved, but from its yielding a better quality of brick, 
by giving it great density, which adds to its strength. 

Great attention is requisite in drying the brick before it is 
burned. It should be placed, for this purpose, in a dry ex- 
posure, and be sheltered from the direct action of the wind 
and sun, in orderthat the moisture may be carried off slowly 
and uniformly from the entire surface. When this precau- 
tion is not taken, the brick will generally crack from the 
unequal shrinking, arising from one part drying more rapidly 
than the rest. 

The burning and cooling, should be done with equal care. 
A very moderate fire should be applied under the arches of 
the kiln for about twenty-four 6ours, to expel any remaining 
moisture from the raw brick; this is known to be completely 
effected, when the smoke from the kiln is no longer black. 
The fire is then increased until the bricks of the arches attain 
a white heat ; it is then allowed to abate in some degree, in 
order to prevent complete vitrification, and it is alternately 
raised and lowered in this way, until the burning is complete ; 
which may be ascertained by examining the bricks at the 
top of the kiln. The cooling should be slowly effected ; 
otherwise the bricks will not withstand the effects of the 
weather. It is done by closing the mouths of the arches, and 
the top and sides of the kiln in the most effectual manner, 
with moist clay and burnt brick, and allowing the kiln to 
remain in this state, until the warmth has perfectly subsided. 
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Brick of a good quality, exhibits a fine, compacti uniform 
texture when broken across ; gives a clear ringing sound, 
when struck; and is of a cherry red, or brownish color. 
Three varieties are found in the kiln; those which form the 
arches, denominated arch hrick^ are always vitrified in part, 
and present a grayish glassy appearance at one end ; they are 
very hard but brittle, and of inferior strength, and set badly 
with mortar ; those from the interior of the kiln, usually deno- 
minated bodjfy hard^ or cherry-brick^ are of the best quality ; 
those from near the top and sides, are generally under burnt, 
and are denominated #o/]r, pale, or scUmon brick^ they have 
neither sufficient strength, nor durability, for heavy masonry, 
nor the outside courses of walls, which are exposed to the 
weather. 

The quality of good brick may be improved by soaking it 
for some days in water, and reburning it. This process in- 
creases both the strength and durability, and renders the 
brick more suitable for hydraulic constructions, as it is found 
not to imbibe water so readily after having undergone it. 

The size and form of bricks present but trifling variations. 
They are generally reetangular parallellopipeds, from eight 
to nine inches long, from four to four-and-a half wide, and 
from two to two-and-a-quartet thick. Thin brick is gene- 
rally of a better quality than thick, because it can be dried 
and burned more uniformly. 

Brick presents great diversity in its strength, arising, prin- 
cipally, from its greater or less density ; the densest made of 
the same earth, being uniformly the strongest. It was found 
on experiment, that good brick having the specific gravity of 
2,168, required 1200 pounds on a square inch, to crush it. 

Fire-brick. This material is used for the feeing of fur- 
naces, fire-places, d&c, where a very high degree of tempera- 
ture is to be sustained. It is composed of a very refractory 
species of clay, that will remain unimpaired by a degree of 
heat, which would vitrify and completely destroy ordinary 
brick. A very remarkable brick of this nature, has been 
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made of Agaric Mineral ; it remains unchanged by the 
highest temperatare, is one of the worst conductors of heat 
known, and is so light, as to float on water. 

Tiles. As a roof covering, tiles are, in many cases, supe- 
rior to slate and metallic coverings, both for strength and dura- 
bility. They are, therefore, very suitable for the roofing of 
arches, as their great weight is not so objectionable, as in the 
case of common roofe of frame work. 

Tiles are made of the best potters' clay, and in order to 
make them both thin and strong, are moulded with great 
care to give them the greatest density. They are of very 
variable form and size, the worst being the flat square form, 
which, owing to the warping of the clay in burning, seldom 
makes a perfectly water tight covering. 

WOOD. 

This material holds the next rank to stone, owing to its 
durability and strength, and the very general use made of it 
in constructions. To suit it to the purposes of the engineer, 
the tree is felled after having attained its mature growth, and 
the trunk, the larger branches that spring from the trunk, and 
the main parts of the root, are cut into suitable dimensions, 
and seasoned ; in which state, the term timber is applied to it. 
The crooked, or compass timber of the branches and roots, 
is mostly applied to the purposes of ship-building, for the 
knees and other parts of the frame work of vessels, requiring 
crooked timber. The trunk furnishes all the straight timber. 

The trunk of a full grown tree, presents three distinct 
parts : the bark, which forms the exterior coating, the sap 
wood, which is next to the bark, the heart, or inner part, 
which is easily distinguishable from the sap wood by its 
greater firmness and darker color. 

The heart forms the essential part of the trunk, as a build- 
ing material. The sap wood possesses but little strength, and 
is subject to rapid decay, owing to the great quantity of fer- 
mentable matter contamed in it ; and the bark is not only 
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without Strength, but, if suffered to remain on the tree after it 
is felled, it hastens the decay of the sap wood and hearts 

Trees should not be felled for timber until they have 
attained their mature growth, nor after they exhibit symp- 
toms of decline ; otherwise, the timber will be less strong, 
and far less durable. Most forest trees arrive at maturity be- 
tween fifty and one hundred years, and commence to decline 
after one hundred and fifty, or two hundred years. The age 
of the tree can, in all cases, be ascertained by cutting into 
the centre of the trunk, and counting the rings, or layers of 
the sap and heart, as a new ring is formed each year in the 
process of vegetation. When the tree commences to decline, 
the extremities of the old branches, and particularly the top^ 
exhibit signs of decay. 

Trees should not be felled whilst the sap is in circulation ; 
for this substance is of a peculiarly fermentable nature, and, 
therefore, very productive of destruction to the wood. The 
proper seasons for felling are in winter, during the months of 
December, January, and February, and in midsummer,during 
July. All other seasons are bad ; but the spring is peculiarly so, 
for the tree then contains the greatest quantity of sap. As the 
sap wood, in most trees, forms a large portion of the trunk, 
experiments have been made, for the purpose of improving its 
strength and durability. These experiments have been 
mostly directed towards the manner of preparing the tree, 
before felling it. One method consists in girdling, or making 
an incision with an axe around the trunk completely through 
the sap wood, and suffering the tree to stand in this state, 
until it is dead ; the other consists in barking, or stripping 
the entire trunk of its bark, without wounding the sap wood, 
early in the spring, and allowing the tree to stand until the 
new leaves have put forth and fallen, before it is felled. The 
sap wood of trees, treated by both of these methods, was found 
very much improved in hardness, strength, and durability ; 
the results from girdling were, however, inferior to those from 
barking. 
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The seasoning of timber is of the greatest importance, not 
only to its durability, but to the solidity of the structure, for 
which it may bo used ; as a very slight shrinking of some of 
the pieces, arising from the seasoning of the wood, if used in a 
gteen state, might, in many cases, cause material injury, 
if not complete destniction to the structure. Timber is 
considered as sufficiently seasoned, for the purposes of frame 
work, when it has lost about one-fifth of the weight, which it 
has in a green state. Several methods are in use for season- 
ing timber ; they consist either in an exposure to the air for 
a certain period in a sheltered position, which is termed n€i- 
tural setisoningy in immersion in water, termed water sea- 
soning , or in boiling or steaming. 

For natural seasoning, the trunk, so soon as the tree is 
felled, should be deprived of its bark, and be removed to some 
dry position, until it can be sawed into suitable scantling. It 
should then be piled in a perfectly dry situation, and be ex- 
posed to a free circulation of the air, but sheltered from the 
direct action of the wind, rain, and sun. By taking these 
precautions, an equable evaporation of the moisture will take 
place over the entire surface, which will prevent either 
warping or splitting, which necessarily ensues, when one part 
dries more rapidly than another. It is farther recommended, 
instead of piling the pieces on each other in a horizontal po- 
sition, that they be laid on cast iron supports properly pre- 
pared, and with a sufficient inclination to facilitate the drip- 
ping of the sap from one end ; and that heavy round timber 
be bored through the centre, to expose a greater surface to 
the air, as it has been found that it cracks more in seasoning 
than square timber. 

Natural seasoning is preferable to any other, as timber 
seasoned in this way, is both stronger and more durable than 
when prepared by any artificial process. Most timber will 
require, on an average, about two years to become fully sea- 
soned in the natural way. 

Water seasoning may be resorted to when despatch is ne- 

6 
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cessary ; the trunk is immersed * in water about a fortnight, 
and then taken out and dried in a sheltered position before 
using it. The sap wood is rendered less liable to decay by 
this process, as a large proportion of the fermentable matter 
is dissolved by the water ; but the general strength of (he 
timber is impaired by this loss. Fresh running water is con- 
sidered the best for timber, which is to be used in the frame 
work of houses, as the salt which is taken up by timber, im- 
mersed in salt water, keeps it always in a moist state, by at- 
tracting moisture from the atmosphere. 

Steaming is mostly in use for ship building, where it is ne- 
cessary to soften the fibres, for the purpose of bending large 
pieces of timber. It impairs the strength of the timber, but 
renders it less subject to decay, and to warp and crack. 
About four hours is said to be sufficient for steaming the 
largest sized pieces. 

When timber is used for posts partly imbedded in the 
ground, it is usual to char the part thus imbedded, to preserve 
it from decay. This method is only serviceable when the 
timber has been previously well seasoned, as it then acts as 
a preventive, both of worms and the rot ; but for green tim- 
ber, it is highly injurious, as by closing the pores, it prevents 
the evaporation from the surface, and thus causes fermenta- 
tion and rapid decay within. 

The most durable timber is procured from trees of a close 
compact texture, which, on analysis, yield the largest quan- 
tity of carbon. And those which grow in moist and shady 
localities furnish timber which is weaker and less durable ' 
than that from trees growing in a dry open exposure. 

Timber is subject to defects, arising either from some pecu- 
liarity in the growth of the tree, or from the effects of the wea- 
ther. Straight-grained timber, free from knots, is superior in 
strength and quality, as a building material, to that which is 
the reverse. 

The action of high winds, ^nd severe frosts, injures the 
tree whilst standing : the former separating the layers from 
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each other, forming what is denominated rolled timber ; 
the latter cracking the timber in several places, from the sur- 
face to the centre. These defects, as well as those arising 
from worms or age, are easily seen by examining a cross sec- 
tion of the trunk. 

The wet and dry rot are the most serious causes of the 
decay of timber ; as all the remedies thus far proposed to 
prevent them, are too expensive to admit of a very general 
application. Both of these causes have the same origin, fer- 
mentation, and consequent putrefaction. The wet rot takes 
place in wood exposed, alternately, to moisture and dryness ; 
and the dry rot is occasioned by want of a free circulation of 
air, as in confined warm localities, like cellars, and the more 
confined parts of vessels. 

Trees of rapid growth, which contain a large portion of 
sap wood, and timber of every description, when used green, 
where there is a want of a free circulation of air, decay very 
rapidly with the rot. 

Of the various remedies, proposed to prevent the rot, the 
application of salt around the timber, is said to succeed in 
ship building ; and boiling the timber for some hours in a 
solution of copperas, or in one of corrosive subUmate, is said 
to answer the purpose for house carpentry. The best means 
is to use only well seasoned timber, and to procure a free cir- 
culation of fresh air around it, to prevent the accumulation of 
moisture, or the action of a warm, damp, stagnant, atmos- 
phere. 

The durability of timber varies greatly under diflbrent 
circumstances of exposure. K placed in a sheltered posi- 
tion, and exposed to a free circulation of fresh air, it wili 
last for centuries, without any very sensible changes in its 
physical properties. The same is known to take place, when 
it is entirely immersed in water, or imbedded in the ground, 
or in thick walls, so as not to be affected by the atmosphere. 
In salt water, however, particularly in warm climates, timber 
is rapidly destroyed by several kinds of worms, which ioon 
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reduce it to a honeycomb state. But if the wood is imbed- 
ded in mud, the worm will not attack it, nor does it usually 
eat down farther than about a foot from the bottom. 

The best seasoned timber will not withstand the effects of 
exposure to the weather for a much greater period than 
twenty-five years, unless it is protected by a coating of paint 
or pitch, or of oil laid on hot, when the timber is partly char- 
red orer a light blaze. These substances themselves, being 
of a perishable nature, require to be renewed from time to 
time, and will, therefore, be serviceable only in situations 
which admit of their renewal. They are, moreover, more 
hurtful than serviceable to unseasoned timber, as by stopping 
up the pores of the exterior surface, they prevent the moisture 
from escaping from within, and, therefore, promote one of the 
chief causes of decay. 

The forests of our own country produce a great variety of 
the best timber for every purpose, and supply abundantly, 
both our own and foreign markets. The following genera 
are in most common use. 

Octk. About forty-four species of this tree are enumerated 
by botanists, as found in our forests, and those of Mexico. 
The most of them afford a good building material, except the 
varieties of red oak, the timber of which is weak, and de- 
cays rapidly. 

The White Oak. i^Quercus Alba.) So named from the 
color of its bark, is among the most valuable of the species, 
and is in very general use, but is nK>stly reserved for naval 
constructions ; its trunk, which is large, serving for heavy 
frame work, and the roots and larger branches affording the 
best compass timber. The wood is very strong and durable, 
and of a slightly reddish tinge ; it is not suitable for boards, 
as it shrinks about ^V in seasoning, and is very subject to 
warp and crack. 

This tree is found most abundantly in the Middle States. 
It is seldom seen in comparison with other forest trees, in the 
Eastern and Southern States, or in the rich valleys of the 
Western States. 
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Post Oak {Quereus Obtusiloba.) This tree addom at- 
tains a greater diameter than about fifteen inches, and, on 
this account, is mostly used for posts, from which use it takes 
its name. The wood has a yellowish hue, and close grain, 
and is said to exceed white oak in strength and durability, 
and is, therefore, an exeellent building material for the 
lighter kinds of frame work. This tree is found most abun- 
dantly in the forests of Maryland and Virginia, and is there 
frequently called Bos White Oaky and h-on Oak. It also 
grows in the forests of the Southern and Western States, but is 
rarely seen farther north than the mouth of the Hudson 
River. 

CJhesnut White Oak ( Quereus Prinus Palustris.) The 
timber of this tree is strong and durable, but inferior to the 
two preceding species. The tree is abundant from North 
Carolina to Florida. 

Rock Chcsnut Oak {Quereus Prinus ManHcola.) The 
timber of this tree is mostly in use for naval constructions, 
for which it is esteemed inferior only to the white oak. The 
tree is found in the Middle States, and as fitr north as Ver- 
mont 

Lave Oak {Quereus Virens.) The wood of this tree is 
of a yellowish tinge ; it is heavy, compact, and of a fine grain, 
it is stronger and more durable than any other species, and, 
on this account, it is considered invaluable for the purposes 
of ship building, for which it is exclusively reserved. 

The live oak is not found farther north than the neigh- 
borhood of Norfolk, Virginia, nor farther inland, than from 
fifteen to twenty miles from the seacoast. It is found in 
abundance along the coast south, and in the adjacent islands 
as far as the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Pine. This very interesting genus is considered inferior 
only to the oak, from the excellent timber affi>rded by nearly 
all of its species. It is regarded as a most valuable building 
material, owing to its strength and durability, the straight- 
nesB of its fibre, the ease with which it is wrought, and its 
applicability to all the purposes of constructions in wood 
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Yello V Pine {Pinua Mitts.) The heaft wood of this ties 
is fine grained, moderately resinous, strong, and darabie; 
but the sap wood is very inferior, decaying very mpidly on 
exposure to the weather. The timber is in very general use 
for frame work, d&c. 

This tree is found throughout our country, but in the 
greatest abundance in the Bfiddle States. In tt^e Southern 
States, it is known as Spruce Pine^ and Shon4eaved Pine. 

LongJeaved Pine, or Southern Pine, (Pinus Atistralis.) 
This tree has but very little sap wood ; and the lesinous mat- 
ter is very uniformly distributed throughout the heart wood, 
which presents a fine compact grain, having more hardness, 
strength, and durability, than any other species of the Pine, 
owing to which qualities, the timber is in very great de- 
mand. 

The tree is first met with near Norfolk, Virginia, and from 
this point south, it is abundantly found 

White Pine, or Northern Pine, {Pinus Strobus.) This 
tree takes its name from the color of its wood, which is white, 
soft, light, straight-grained, and durable. It is inferior in 
strength to the species just described, and has, moreover, the 
defect of swelling in damp weather, and of not giving a firm 
hold to nails. Its timber is, however, in great demand as a 
a good building material, being almost the only kind. in use 
in the Eastern and Northern Statesi for the frame work and 
joinery of houses, d&c. 

The finest specimens of this tree grow in the forests of 
Maine. It is fouiid in great abundance, between the 43 and 
47 parallels, N. L. 

Among the forest trees, in less general use than the oak 
and pine, the Locust^ the Cheenut, the Bed Cedar^ and the 
Larehy hold the first place for hardness, strength, and durar 
bility. They are chiefly used for the firame work of vessels. 
The chesnut, the locust, and the cedar, are jHreferred to all 
other trees for posts. 

The Sack, or Double Spruce, {Abies Nigra) also affoids 
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an exeeUeiir building material, its timber being strong, dara- 
bte, a^d light. 

The^^n^er or White Cedar ^ and the Cypresey aie very 
celebrated for affi>rding a material, which is very light, and 
of great durability, tirhen exposed to the weather ; owing to 
thesf qualities, it is almost exclusively used for shingles and 
other exterior coverings. These two trees are found, in 
great abundance, in the swamps of the Southen States. 

Strength ef TSmber. From a variety of experiments, 
made to ascertain the strength of diflbrent kinds of wood, it 
appears that there is but little difference in the strength of 
those varieties, which are in most common use as building 
materials. 

The resistance which timber of oak and pine ofSttB to a 
force of extension, acting parallel to the direction of the 
fibres, is very nearly the same in each ; and on an average, 
may be stated, according to the results of experiments, at 
10,000 pounds on the square inch before rapture ensues. 
The resistance to rupture by compression, is about one half 
the resistanoe to rupture by a force of extension, and may be 
taken on an average for the two kinds of timber, .at 4000 
pounds on the square inch. In practice, timber should not 
be exposed to a permanent strain, greater than one fifth of that 
which will cause rupture, when the force acts parallel to the 
direction of the fibres. To ascertain the limits of the resist- 
ance to a force acting in a perpendicular direction to the 
fibres, it will b^ necessary to examine the analytical expres- 
sions given by writers on the strength of materials ; and 
as these expressions are equally applicable to all materials, 
they will be' given with their applications in another 
{dace. 

METALS. 

Iran. This metal is very extensively used for the purposes 
of the engineer and architect, both in the state of cast irony 
9nA forged or wrought iron. 
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Cast irwt is one of the most valuable building material^ 
owing to its great strength, hardness and durability, and the 
ease with which it can be cast, or moulded, into the best 
forms, for the purposes to which it is to be applied. 

Cast iron is divided into two principal varieties, the gray 
cast ironj and white ectst iron. There exists a very marked 
difference between the properties of these two varieties* 
There are, besides, many intermediate varieties, which par- 
take more or less of the properties of these two, as they 
approach, in their external appearances, nearer to the one 
or the other. 

Gray cast iron, when of a good quality, is slightly malleable 
in a cold state, and will yield readily to the action of the file, 
when the hard outside coating is removed. This variety is 
also sometimes termed soft gray cast iron ; it is softer and 
tougher than the white iron. When broken, tfie surface of the 
fracture presents a granular structuni ; the color is gray, and 
the lustre is what is termed metallic, resembling small bril- 
liant particles of lead strewed over the surface. 

White cast iron is very hard and brittle ; when recently 
broken, the surface of the fracture presents a distinctly marked 
crystalline structure, the color is white, and lustre vitreous, 
. or bearing a resemblance to the reflected light from an aggre- 
gation of small crystals. 

The gray iron is most suitable where strength is required ; 
and the white, where hardness is the principal requisite. 

The color and lustre, presented by the surface of a recent 
fracture, are the best indications of the. quality of iron. 
A uniform dark gray color, and high metallic lustre, are 
indications of the best and strongest. With the same color, 
but less lustre, the iron will be found to be softer and weaker, 
and to crumble readily. Iron without lustre, of a dark and 
mottled color, is the softest and weakest of the gray vari- 



Ircm of a light gray color and high metallic lustre, is usu- 
ally very hard and tenacious. As the color approaches to 
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white, and the metallic lustre changes to vitreous, hardness 
and hrittleness become more marked, until the extremes of a 
dull or grapsh white color, and a very high vitreous lustre, 
are attained, which are the indications of the hardest and 
most brittle of the white variety. 

The quality of cast iron may also be tested, by striking a 
smart stroke with a hammer on the edge of a casting. If the 
blow producesa slight indentation, without any appearance of 
fracture, it shows that the iron is slightly malleable, and, 
therefore, of a good quality ; if, on the contrary, the edge is 
broken, it indicates brittleness in the material, and a conse- 
quent want of strength. 

The strength of cast iron will depend not only on the qua- 
lity of the melted metal, but also upon its temperature at the 
moment it is thrown into the mould ; the position of the 
mould itself; and the manner in which the cooling is per- 
formed. All of these circumstances render it very difScult 
to judge of the quality of a^casting from a bare inspection of 
its external characters : but, in general, if the exterior presents 
a uniform appearance, without any inequalities on the surface, 
it will be an indication of uniform strength throughout. 

Gray cast iron offers a greater resistance to a force of ex- 
tension, than the white cast, in a ratio of nearly eight to five ; 
but the white cast offers the greatest resistance to a compres- 
sive force. 

The strength of the gray cast iron is very variable, depend- 
ing on the quantity of carbon that is combined with it. Its 
resistance to rupture by a force of extension, in the best varie- 
ties, does not exceed 20,000 pounds on the square mch. It 
is found, moreover, that the strength of bars, cast in vertical 
moulds, is superior to those which are cast horizontally, and 
that large bars are stronger than small ones, in a ratio, which 
is greater than the areas of their sections. 

The resistance of cast iron to compression is very great ; 
from experiments, it appears that, it will bear a weight varying 

6 
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between 90,000 and 140,000 pounds on the square inch, 
before ruptare takes place by compression. 

Forged Iran. The color, lustre, and texture of a recent 
fracture, present, also, the most certain indications of the 
quality of forged iron. The fracture submitted to examina- 
tion, should be of bars at least one inch square, or, if of flat 
bars, they should be at least half an inch thick ; otherwise, 
the texture will be so greatly changed, arising from the greater 
elongation of the fibres, in bars of smaller dimensions, as to 
present none of those distinctive diiS&rences observable in the 
fracture of large bars. 

The surface of a recent fracture of good iron, presents a 
clear gray color, and high metallic lustre ; the texture is 
granular, and the grains have an elongated shape, and are 
pointed and slightly crooked at their ends, giving the idea of 
a powerful force having been employed to produce the frac- 
ture. When a bar, presenting these appearances, is ham- 
mered or drawn out into small bars, the surface of fracture 
of these bars, will have a very marked fibrous appearance, 
the filaments being of a white color and very elongated. 

When the texture is either laminated or crystalline, it is an 
indication of some defect in the metal, arising either from the 
mixture of foreign ingredients, or else, from some neglect in 
the process of forging. 

Burnt iron is of a clear gray color with a slight shade of 
blue, and of a Slaty texture. It is soft and brittle. 

Cold short iron, or iron that cannot be hammered when 
cold without breaking, presents nearly the same appearance 
as burnt iron, but its color inclines to white. It is very 
hard and brittle. 

Hot short iron, or that which breaks under the hammer 
when heated, is of a dark color without lustre. 

The fibrous texture, which is only developed in small bars 
by hammering, is an inherent quality of good iron; those 
varieties, which are not susceptible of receiving this peculiar 
texture, are of an inferior quality, and should never be used 
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for purposes requiring great strength : the filaments of these 
varieties are short, and the fracture is of a ^deep color, 
between lead gray and dark gray. 

The best forged iron presents two varieties ; the hard and 
soft. The hard variety is very strong and ductile, but does 
not yield to the hammer so readily as the soft. It preserves 
its granular texture a long time under the action of the ham- 
mer, and only developes the fibrous texture, when beaten or 
drawn out into small rods : its filaments then present a sil- 
ver white appearance. 

The soft variety is weaker than the hard ; it yields easily 
to the hammer, and it commences to exhibit, under its action, 
the fibrous texture in tolerably large bars. The color of the 
fiJbres, is between a silver white and lead gray. 

Iron may be naturally of a good quality, and, still, from 
being badly refined, not present the appearances, which are 
regarded as sure indications of its excellence. Generally, 
however, if the surface of fracture presents a texture partly 
crystalline and partly fibrous, or a fine granular texture, in 
which some of the grains seem pointed and crooked at the 
points, together with a light gray color without lustre, it will 
indicate natural good qualities, which require pnly careful 
refining to be fully developed. 

The strength of forged iron is very variable, as it depends 
not only on the natural qualities of the metai, but also upon 
the care bestowed in forging, and the greater or less compres- 
sion of its fibres, wtien drawn or hammered into bars of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

The resistance ofiered by the best kinds of forged iron to 
rupture by aforceof extension, may be stated, on an average, 
at 60,000 pounds on the square inch for bars whose cross sec- 
tion is^eajter than one square inch. It has been found that 
in comparing the relative strength of bars of different sizes, 
small bars are the strongest. Bars having a cross section of 
half a square inch, will require a force of extension, equiva- 
lent to 70,000 pounds on the square inch, to produce rupture; 
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and bars having a cross section of a quarter of a square inch, 
will bear from 80,000 to 95,000 pounds on the square inch, 
before rupture ensues. With equal areas, flat bars are 
stronger than square ones, and round bars are stronger than 
either the flat or square bars. 

There are no satisfactory experiments on the resistance of 
forged iron to rupture from a compressive force. A knowledge 
of this resistance would be of little practical use, as forged 
iron is never used for vertical supports ; cast iron and wood 
being much superior to it for such purposes. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS IN GENERAL. 

The following algebraical expressions are given by writers 
on the subject of the strength of materials, to determine the 
efiect of a given weight to produce either rupture, or a cer- 
tain flexure, when the direction of the force is perpendicular 
to the fibres of the solid, producing what is termed a trans- 
versal or cross strain. 

Representing by 

W. the weight applied, 

w. the weight of the solid, 

/. the depression caused by the applied weight, 

/. the length of the solid between the points of support, 

6. the breadth, or horizontal thickness of the solid, 

d. the depth, or vertical thickness. 

The following expression represents the relation between 
the applied weight and the depression ; or what is termed 
the stiffiiess of the solid, 

W + |. = E.l^. (,.) 

from which expression, there results, 

or, if the weight of the solid be neglected, 
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The quantity E, in the expressions (2) and (3), is constant 
for the same material, and is termed the coefficient ofelasti- 
city. It represents that weight, which, applied on a unit of 
surface of a solid of a given length, would cause an exten- 
sion equal to the length of the solid, supposing it to be per- 
fectly elastic. The relations, therefore, shown by the ex- 
pressions (2) and (3), are trae only, when the depressions, 
caused by the applied weight, are so small as not to injure 
the elasticity of the material. 

When the applied weight is sufficiently great to produce 
rupture, the following expressions, in which the same nota- 
tion is followed, as in the foregoing expressions, are found to 
obtain, 

^+?=^-w- <^) 

from which, 

«■=("+?)&• w 

The quantity R, in the expressions (4) and (5), is constant 
for the same material, and is denominated the coefficient of 
tenacity, or rupture. It represents the weight, which applied 
on a unit of surface of a given material, will cause rupture. 
The value of W and R, obtained from expressions (4) and (5), 
are true only in cases, where the depressions at the instaixt of 
rupture, are so small, that they may be neglected in calcula- 
tion ; and as this is generally the case in all practical applica- 
tions, these expressions may be used in all such cases. 

To determine the value of the constants E and R, direct 
experiments must be made on each kind of material. The 
experiments are made in the following manner : A sample of 
the material, whose cross section is rectangular, is placed ho- 
rizontaUy on two props, the distance between which is repre- 
sented by the quantity {; weights are applied to the material 
at the middle point between the props, and the depressions of 
the middle point below the points resting on the props, caused 
by each weight are noted until rupture takes place. To de- 
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termine the quantity E, the weight W, which produces a. Tery 
slight flexure of the materials, with its corresponding depres- 
sion/are substituted in expressions (2) and (3); and to obtain 
R, that Talue of W, which in the experiment, causes rupture, 
is substituted in expression (5). Having, in this way, obtained 
the value of £ and R, the value of W in the expressions (1) 
and (4), can be calculated in all other cases ; or any one of 
the quantities be found in terms of the rest 

When the weight, instead of being applied at the middle 
of the solid, expression (1), is equally distributed throughout 
its length, it is shown, both by calculation and experiment, 
that the depression will be less, in the ratio of 6 to 8, or, in 
other words, that \ W placed at the middle of the solid, will 
produce the same depression as W, equally distributed over 
the whole length between the props. 

When the solid, instead of resting on two props, is fixed at 
one extremity, and a weight is applied at the other, it is found 
that the depression, arising from this weight, is to that caused 
by the same weight uniformly distributed throughout the 
solid, in the ratio of 8 to 3. 

With regard to the expression (4), it is found that, when a 
weight is uniformly distributed over the solid, the same 
efiect will be produced, as if half that weight were applied at 
the middle point. 

When one end of the solid is fixed, and a weight is applied 
at the other end, the expression (4) becomes 

^ + 2=«-6r <•) 

When a solid is maintained in a vertical position, and a 
sufiicient weight is applied at the top to produce flexure, the 
following expressions will give the least weight, under which 
the solid will commence to bend, 

W = 0.823E.-^ (7.) 

the cross section of the solid being rectangular, and the same 
notation being adopted as in the preceding expressions. 
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If the croes seeticm of the solid is a circle, the radius of 
the circle beings represented by r, the expression for the least 
weight, becomes 

31 r« 



W. = E. 



4 V 



(8.) 



The preceding expressions show the relations between the 
weights, which produce either rupture, or a certain flexure, 
and the dimensions of solids of the forms which are most 
usually met with in practice. There now remains to be found 
the values of the constants E and R, and to assign such limits 
to them, as are in accordance with safety in practice. 

In the following table, will be found the results of experi- 
ments made upon timber and iron, with the values of E and 
R, deduced by substituting the data which they furnish, in 
the expressions (2) and (5), without taking into consideration 
the values of w, which enter into those expressions, as they 
were generally so small, in the cases considered, as^not to affect 
sensibly the result. The inch, and pound avoirdupois are 
taken as the units of measure, and weight. 
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12 
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1 


1 
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36 
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1 
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u 



From these values, it appears that^ the jfoUowing may be 
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taken as the mean value of E : for Oak, 1 700 000, for Pine, 
1400000, for Cast Iron, 17 600000, for Forged Iron, 
26 000 000. 

Experiments 6, 7, and 8, were made on our own timber at 
Fm-t Adamsj Newport, R. L, by Lieutenant Brown, of the 
U. S. Corps of Engineers. 
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From this table, it appears that the following mean values 
may be assigned to R : Oak, 10 000, Spruce and Pine, 8 800, 
Cast Iron, 46 000. 

Practical deductions respecting the strength of materials. 

From the foregoing expressions, and from the tables de- 
duced from them, the laws which regulate the resistance of 
materials to flexure and rupture, caused by a cross strain, 
may be easily ascertained; but the values obtained from 
these expressions require to be modified in practice, for the 
materials used in structures of every character, must not only 
be strong enough to resist any effort, whose action for a short 
time would cause rupture, but they must also be secure from 
the effects of permanent or frequent repetition of such action, 
and the alterations to which they may be subjected from ac- 
cidents, and the effects of time. To ascertain the effects 
produced by these several causes of change, resort must be 
had to data, furnished by experiments ; and none can be 
relied upon with more security, than those which are ob- 
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tained by an examination of structures which have already 

withstood the test of time. 

The main point to be determined in all cases, is the effort 

to which a material may be exposed, without injury to its 
elasticity ; for if this be impaired in ever so slight a degree, 
the physical constitution of the material will be virtually de- 
stroyed, and it can no longer oppose that reaction on which 
security depends. 

The following results, drawn from experience, will serve 
to regulate this limit. 

Resistance of Stone to Rupture, 

The principal results, drawn from the experiments of this 
material, have already been given. The following table, 
showing the weight on a superficial foot in some of the most 
remarkable structures in the world, for boldness of design, 
will furnish some additional facts of importance to builders. 

Pillars of the dome of St. Peter's (Rome) 33 330 lbs. 

Pillars of the dome of St. Paul's (London) 39 450 " 

Pillars of the dome of St. Genevieve (Paris) 60 000 « 

Pillars of the church of Toussaint (Angers) 90 000 " 

Lower courses of the piers of the Bridge of 

NeuUly 3 600 « 

From experiments made on small cubes of the stone, of 
which these structures are built, the base of the cube being 
nearly four superficial inches, the following results were ob- 
tained. 

The stone used in St. Peter's is a calcareous Tufa, called 
Travertino ; it is crushed by about 536 000 pounds on the 
square foot. 

Saint Paul's is built of a lime stone, known to mineralo- 
gists as Oolite, and to builders as Portland stone ; it crushes 
under a weight of 537 000 pounds on the square foot. 

Saint Genevieve is built of a lime stone, which crushes 
under a weight of 456 000 pounds on the square foot. 

The church of Toussaint is built of a very hard shell lime 

7 
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Stone of a reddish color, which crashes under a weight of 
900 000 pounds on the square fogt. 

The bridge of Neuilly is built of a lime stone, which crushes 
under 670 000 pounds on the square foot. 

Resistance of timber to rupture by extension or compression. 

The general results of the strength of wood have already 
been given; from existing structures, it appears, that security 
will be attained by limiting the weight borne to ^ of that which 
would cause rupture by compression. Although the elasti- 
city of timber is said not to be affected by a force, which is 
between one fourth and one third of that which causes rup- 
ture, still, it is prudent not to submit it to so great a perma- 
nent strain. 

To determine the limits of the cross strain, to which timber 
can be submitted with safety, it should be borne in mind, that 
the degree of flexure, caused by the strain, must not impair the 
elasticity of the fibres, so that when the strain is taken off, the 
piece may regain its n atural form. There are no special experi- 
ments, from which this limit can be ascertained, but, from an 
examination of existing structures, it seems, that timber may 
be exposed, with entire safety, to a cross strain equal to -^ of 
that which would cause rupture. In applying, therefore, the 
expressions (4) and (6) to given cases, a value R' must be sub- 
stituted for R, equal to one tenth of that which is contained in 
the tables ; this value for oak, for example, would be 1000. 

As the value of E for oak is 1 700 000 pounds, the elonga- 
tion or compression of the fibres, arising from a value of R 
1000 pounds, will be yAo-, or nearly 0.0006, which may, 
therefore, be taken as the greatest that will admit of perfect 
security. 

When a vertical beam is pressed by a force at top, it has 
been ascertained by experiments, that if the length is greater 
than 8 or 10 times the thickness, rupture will take place by 
the bending of the beam, and that, when the length is less 
than 8 times the thickness, the beam will yield by crushing. 
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To determine the limits of the strain in this case, the expres- 
sions (7) and (8), which show the least weight that will cause 
flexure under these circumstances, must he used, but from a 
comparison of the values furnished by these expressions, and 
those determined by experiments, it appears, that the latter 
will be greater than the former, in all cases, where the length 
is less than 20 times the thickness : therefore, in all cases^ 
where the length is less than 20 times the thickness, the 
weight to be borne, will be estimated from that by which 
rupture is caused by. crushing the fibres. But as any slight 
lateral strain in addition to this, would cause the beam to 
give way, this weight must be farther reduced, depending on 
the length of the beam. 

The experiments, made to ascertain this reduction, indi- 
cate that, for wood, the weight borne should be reduced to 
the |, when the length is equal to 12 times the thickness ; 
and to f , when it is 24 times the thickness. 

For cast iron, the weight should be reduced to the f , when 
the length is 4 times the thickness ; to about the f, when it 
is 8 times the thickness ; and to the Vs, when it is 36 times 
the thickness. 

For forged iron, the weight should be reduced to the |, 
when the length is 12 times the thickness ; and to ^, when it 
is 24 times the thickness. 

The following is about the crushing weights for a square 
inch of these materials, when the length is once or twice the 
thickness. 

Oak and Pine ... - 4 000 pounds 

Forged Iron - - - 60 000 « 

Cast Iron - - • - 140000 « 

Having thus ascertained the reduction of the crushing 
weight required by the length, or of that given by the expres- 
sions (7) and (8), the total permanent weight borne, should 
be only about -^ of this for wood, and between i and i ftt 
Ibrged, or for cast iron. 
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Resistance of forged iron to a longitudinal extension^ and 
to a cross strain. 

This material maybe exposed to a permanent longitudinal 
strain, between | and \ of that which would cause rupture. 

When submitted to a cross strain, a value for R, equal to | 
of that determined from experiments, or 15 0(K) pounds, must 
be substituted in the expression (4) and (6), comparing this 
with the value of E furnished by the table, it will appear, that 
forged iron may be submitted with safety to a force, which 
would produce an elongation of the fibre, equal to j^ or 
0.0006. 

Resistance of cast iron to a cross strain. 

The value of R, contained in the table, for this material, 
is 46 000 pounds, and that for E is 17 500000. 

Cast iron may be submitted with safety, to a strain equal 
to f of that which causes rupture. It will, therefore, be ne- 
cessary to substitute 11 500 for R in the expressions (4) and 
(6.) * Comparing this reduced value with that of E, it ap- 
pears, that the fibres can bear with safety an elongation equal 
to 0.0065. 

With regard to the expression (1), it is usually applied to 

find the weight which will cause a given deflection, when 

the dimensions of the solid are given. If, for example, it be 

required to find the weight, which will cause a deflection of 

-jL of an inch for every foot in length of the solid, which 

would be equivalent to xio of an inch for every inch in length, 

I 
it would only be necessary to substitute ^— - for / in the 

given expression, which would then reduce to 
W+i« = E. ^. 
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The expression would undergo a similar modification for 
any other given deflexion. 

MASONRY. 

Masonry is the art of raising structures, in stone, brick, 
and mortar. 

Masonry is classified either from the nature of the material, 
as stone tnasonry, brick masfmryj and mixed, or that which 
is composed of stone and brick ; or from the manner in which 
the material is prepared, as cut stone or ashlar masonry , ruh- 
hie stone or rough masonry , and hammered stone masonry; 
or finally, from the form of the material, as regular masonry, 
and irregular masonry. 

Out Stone, Masonry of cut stone, when carefully made, 
is stronger and more solid than that of any other class ; but, 
owing to the labor required in dressing or preparing the 
stone, it is also the most expensive. It is, therefore, mostly 
restricted to those works where a certain architectural effect is 
to be produced by the regularity of The masses, or where great 
strength is indispensable, as in works exposed to the shocks 
of the waves, and in the revetment wails of fortifications. 

Before entering on the means to be used, to obtain the 
greatest strength and solidity in cut stone, it will be necessary 
to give those definitions which may be required to render the 
subject clearer. 

In a wall of masonry, the term face is usually applied to the 
jfront of the wall, and the term back, to the inside, the stone 
which forms the front, is termed the/ociit^, that of the back, 
the backing, and the interior, the filling. K the front, or 
back of the wall, has a uniform slope from the top to the bot- 
tom, this slope is termed the hatter. 

The term course, is applied to each horizontal layer of 
stone in the waU ; if the stones of each layer are of equal 
thickness throughout, it is termed regular coursing, if the 
thicknesses are unequal, the term random or irregular cour- 
sing, is applied. The divisions between the stones, in the 
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courses, are termed the joints ; the upper sur&ce of the stones 
of each course is also, sometimes, termed the bed or buUd. 

The arrangement of the different stones of each course, or 
of contiguous courses, is termed the bond. 

The strength and solidity of a mass of cut stone masonry 
will depend on the size of the blocks in each course, on the 
JU or perfect juxtaposition of the blocks, and on the bond 
used. 

The size of the blocks will depend on the kind of stone, 
and the nature of the quarry. From some quarries the stone 
may be obtained of any required dimensions ; others, owing to 
some peculiarity in the formation of the stone, only furnish 
blocks of small size. Again, the strength of some stones is 
so great as to admit of their being used in blocks of any 
size, without danger to the strength of the structure, arising 
from their breaking ; others can only be used with safety, when 
the length, breadth, and thickness of the block bear certain 
relations to each other. No fixed rule can be laid down on 
this point : that usually followed by builders, is to make the 
breadth at least equal to the thickness, and seldom greater 
than twice this dimension, and to limit the length to within 
three times the thickness. When the breadth or lengtli is 
considerable in comparison with the thickness, there is dan- 
ger that the block may break, if any unequal setting or une- 
qual pressure should take place. As to the absolute dimen- 
sions, the thickness is generally not less than one foot, nor 
greater than two ; stones of this thickness, with the relative 
dimensions just laid down, will weigh from 1000 to 8000 
pounds, allowing, on an average, 160 pounds to the cubic foot 
With these dimensions, therefore, the weight of each block 
will require a very considerable power, both of machinery 
and men, to set it on its bed. 

For the coping and top courses of a wall, the same objec- 
tions do not apply to excess in length : but this excess is, on 
the contrary, favorable, because the number of top joints being 
thus diminished, the mass covered by the coping, will be 
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better protected, being ezpooed only at the joints, which it is 
almost impossiUe to make water tight, owing to the mortar 
being crushed by the expansion of the blocks in warm wea« 
ther, and, when they contract, being washed oat by the 
rain. 

The fit of the blocks will depend solely on the accuracy 
with which the surfaces in contact, are wrought or c/re^^ect; 
if this part of the work is sloyenly done, the mass will not 
only present open joints from any inequality in the settling : 
but from the courses not fitting accurately on their beds, the 
blocks will be liable to crack from the unequal pressure on 
the different points of the block. 

In arranging the fit, the surfaces of one set of joints, 
should, as a prime condition, be perpendicular to the direction 
of the pressure : by this arrangment, there will be no ten- 
dency in any of the blocks to slip outwards. In a vertical 
wall, for example, the pressure being downwards, the sur* 
fitces of one set of joints, which are the beds, must be hori- 
zontal. The surfaces of the other set must be perpendicular 
to these, and, at the same time, perpendicular to the face, or 
to the back of the wall, according to the position of the 
stones in the mass ; two essential points will be attained by 
this arrangment, the angles of the blocks, both at the top and 
bottom of the course, and at the face or back, will be right 
angles ; and the block will thus be as strong as the nature of 
the stone will admit. The principles, here applied to a verti- 
cal wall, are applicable in all cases, whatever may be the direc- 
tion of the pressure and the form of the exterior surfaces, whe- 
ther plane or curved. There is, however, a modification, 
which, in some cases, will be requisite, arising firom the 
strength of the stone. It is laid down as a rule, drawn from 
the experience of builders, that no stone work with angles 
less than 60<^ will offer sufficient strength and durability to 
resist accidents, and the effects of the weather. If, therefore, 
the batter of a wall should be greater than 60^, which is 
about f perpendicular to 4 base, the horizontal joints, (Fig. 6^ 
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must not be carried out, in the same plane, to the free or back, 
but be broken off at right angles to it, so as to form a small 
abutting joint of about 4 inches in thickness. As the batter 
of walls is seldom so great as this, except in some cases of 
sustaining walls for the side slopes of earthen embankments, 
this modification in the joints will not often occur ; for, in a 
much greater batter, it will generally be more economical, 
and the construction will be stronger, to place the stones of 
the exterior in offiets, the exterior stone of one course, 
being placed within the exterior one of the course below it, 
so as to give the required general direction of the batter. 

Workmen, unless narrowly watched, seldom take the pains 
necessary, to dress the beds and joints accurately ; on the 
contrary, to obtain what are termed dosejointSf they dress the 
joints with accuracy a few inches only from the outward sur- 
face, and then chip away the stone towards the back or tailj 
(Fig. 7,) so that, when the block is set, it will be in contact with 
the rest, only throughout this very small extent of bearing 
surface. This practice is objectionable under every point of 
view; for, in the first place, it gives an extent of bearing sur- 
face, which, being generally inadequate to resist the pressure 
thrown on it, causes the block to splinter off at the joint ; 
and in the second place, to give the block its proper fit, it has 
to be propped beneath by small bits of stone, or wooden 
wedges, which operation is termed yinning-up or under-pin- 
ning ; and these props, causing the pressure on the block 
to be thrown on a few points of the lower surface, instead of 
being equally diffused over it, expose it to crack. 

When the facing is of cut stone, and the backing of rubble, 
this method of thinning off the block maybe allowed for the 
purpose of forming a better bond between the rubble and 
ashlar ; but, even in this case, the block should be dressed 
true on each joint, to at least one foot back from the face ; and 
if there exists any cause, which would give a tendency to an 
outward thrust from the back, then, instead of thinning off 
all th& blocks towards the tail, it will be preferable to leave 
the tails of sonie thicker than the parts which are cut. 
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Yarions methods are used by builders for the bond of cut 
stone. The system, termed headers and stretchers^ in which 
the blocks of one course break joints vrith the courses above 
and below it, is the most simple, and offers, inmost cases, all 
requisite solidity. In this system, (Fig. 8,) the blocks of each 
course are laid alternately with their greatest and least dimen* 
sions to the face of the wall ; those which present the longest 
dimensions, are tenned stretchers ; the others, headers. If 
the header reaches from the face to the back of the wall, it is 
termed a through ; if it only reaches part of the distance, it 
is tenned a binder. The vertical joints of one course are 
either just over the middle of the blocks of the next course 
below, or else, at least four inches on one side or the other of the 
-vertical joints of that course ; and the binders of one course, 
rest as nearly as practicable on the middle of the stretchers 
of the course beneath. If the backing is of rubble, and the 
£M5ing of cut stone, a system of throughs or binders, similar 
to what has just been explained, must be used. - 

By the arrangement here, explained, the facing and back- 
ing of each course are well connected ; and, if any une- 
qucd settling takes place, the vertical joints cannot open, 
as would be the case were they in a continued line from 
the top to the bottom of the mass, as each block of one course 
confines the ends of the two blocks just under it in the course 
beneath. 

In masses of cut stone exposed to violent shocks, as those 
of which light houses and sea-walls in very exposed posi- 
tions are formed, the blocks of each course require to be not 
only very solidly united with each other, but also with the 
courses above and below them. To effect this, various means 
have been used. The beds of one course are sometimes 
arranged with projections, (Fig. 9,) which fit into correspond- 
ing indentations, of the next course. Iron cramps in the 
form of the letter S, or in any other shape that will answer 
the purpose of giving them a firm hold on the blocks, are let 
into the top of two blocks of the same course at a vertical 

8 
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jointi and are firmly set with melted lead, or with bolts, 
8o as to oonfine the two blocks together. Holes are, in some 
cases, drilled through several courses, and the blocks of these 
courses are connected by strong iron bolts fitted to the holes. 

The best examples of this method of strengthening the 
bond of cut stone, are to be found in the works of the 
Romans, which have been preserved to our time, and in 
Smeaton's celebrated work, the Eddy-Stone Light House. 

When a block of cut stone is to be laid, the first point to be 
attended to, is to examine the fit, which is done by placing the 
block on its bed, and seeing that the joints fit close, and the 
face is in its proper plane. If it be found that the fit is not 
accurate, the inaccuracies are marked, and the requisite 
changes made. The bed of the course, on which the block 
is to be laid, is then thoroughly cleansed from dust, &c., and 
well moistened, a bed of thin mortar is laid evenly over it, and 
the block, the lower surface of which is first cleansed and 
moistened, is laid on the mortar bed, and well settled by stri- 
king it with a wooden mallet. When the block is laid against 
another of the same course, the joint between them is pre- 
pared with mortar in the same manner as the bed. 

Rubble Stone Masonry, With good mortar, rubble work, 
when carefully executed, possesses all the strength and dura- 
bility, required in structures of an ordinary character ; and 
it is much less expensive than cut stone. 

The stone, used for this work, should be prepared simply 
by knocking off all the sharp, wealc angles of the block ; it is 
then cleansed from dust, &c., and moistened, before placing 
it on its bed. This bed is prepared by spreading over the 
top of the lower course an ample quantity of good ordinary 
tempered mortar, into which the stone is firmly imbedded. 
The interstices between the larger masses of stone are filled 
in, by thrusting small fragments, or chippings, into the mortar. 
Finally, the whole course should be carefully grouted before 
another is commenced, in order to fill up any voids, left be- 
tween the full mortar and stone. 
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To connect the parts well together, and to strengthen the 
weak points, throughs or binders should be used in all the 
courses ; and the angles should be constructed of cut or 
hammered stone. In heavy walls of rubble masonry, the 
j^recaution, moreover, should be observed, to lay the stones 
on their quarry bed; that is, to give them the same position, 
in the mass of masonry, that they had in the quarry ; as stone 
is found to offer more resistance to pressure in a direction 
perpendicular to the quarry bed, than in any other. The 
directions of the lamina, in stratified stones, show the posi- 
tion of the quarry bed. 

Hammered stone, or dressed rubble, is stone roughly 
fashioned into regular masses with the hammer. The same 
precautions must be taken in laying this kind of masonry, as 
in the two preceding. 

Brick MaAwvry. With good brick and mortar this ma- 
sonry offers great strength aud durability, arising from the 
fltroDg adhesion between the mortar and brick. 

The bond used in brick work, is very various, depending 
on the dimensions of the walls. The two most usual kinds, 
are the English band and Flemish bond. The first consists, 
simply, in laying each course as headers and stretchers ; the 
second, in laying several courses of stretchers and one course 
of headers, alternately. 

The mortar bed of brick may be either of ordinary, or 
thin tempered mortar ; the latter, however, is the best, as it 
makes closer joints, and, containing more water, does not 
dry so rapidly as the other. As brick has great avidity for 
water, it would always be well not only to moisten it before 
laying it, but to allow it to soak in water several hours before 
it is used. By taking this precaution, the mortar between 
the joints will set more firmly than when it imparts its water 
to the dry brick, which it frequently does so rapidly as to ren- 
der the mortar pulverulent when it has dried. 

FoundcUions. The first point to be attended to in commen- 
cing the masonry of a structure, is to procure for the fi>unda> 
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Cions an unyielding bed ; for, if this is not done, the strae- 
ture will possess neither stability nor durability. 

This preparatory measure of procuring a stable bed for the 
foundations to rest on, will depend on the nature of the sub- 
soil; and it may be readily ascertained by proper soundings, 
made to a suitable depth. 

. With respect to foundations, soils are usually divided into 
three classes : 

The Ist class consists of soils which are incompressible, 
or, at least, to so slight a degree, as not to affect the stability 
of the heaviest masses which may be laid upon them, and, at 
the same time, do not yield in a lateral direction. Solid rock, 
some tufas, compact stony soils, hard clay which yields only 
to the piQk or to blasting, belong to this class. 

The 2d class consists of soils which are incompressible, 
but require to be confined laterally, to prevent them from 
spreading out. Pure gravel and sand belong to this class. 

The 3d class consists of all the varieties of compressible 
soils ; under which head may be arranged ordinary day, the 
common earths, and marshy soils. Some of this cbcsB are 
found in a more or less compact state, and are compressiUe 
only to a certain extent, as most of the varieties of clay and 
common earth ; others are found in an almost fluid state, and 
yield, with facility, in every direction. 

The measures to be taken, to prepare the bed of the foun- 
dations, will also|depend upon whether the structure is on dry 
land, or surrounded by water. 

To prepare the bed for a foundation on rock, the thickness 
of the stratum of rock should first be ascertained, if there 
are any doubts respecting it ; and if there is any reason to 
suppose that the stratum will not offer sufficient resistance 
to the weight of the structure, it should be tested by a trial 
weight, at least twice as great as the one it will have to bear 
permanently. The rock is next properly prepared to receive 
the foundation courses, by levelling its surface, breaking down 
all projecting points, and filling up cavities, either with rub- 
ble masonry, or with beton ; and carefully removing any 
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poTtioiis of the upper stratum which prosent indications of 
having been injured by the weather. The surface, prepared 
in this manner, should, moreover, be perpendicular to the 
direction of the pressure ; if this is vertical, the surface 
should be horizontal, and so for any other direction of the 
pressure. If, owing to a great declivity of the surface, the 
whole cannot be brought to the same level, when the pressure 
is vertical, it must be broken into steps, in order that the bot- 
tom courses of the foundation throughout, may rest on a 
horizontal sur&ce. If fissures or cavities are met with, of so 
great an extent as to render the filling them with masonry 
loo expensive, an arch must then be formed, resting on the 
two sides of the fissure, upon which the walls of the struc- 
ture will be raised. 

The slaty rocks require most care in preparing tliem to 
receive a foundation, as their upper stratum will generally 
be found injured to a greater or less depth by the action of 
firost. 

In stony earths and hard clay, the bed is prepared by dig* 
ging a trench wide enough to receive the foundation, and 
deep enough to reach the compact soil which has not been 
injured by the action of frost: a trench from 4 to 6 feel| 
will generally be deep enough for this purpose. The bottom 
of the trench must be perpendicular to the direction of the 
pressure. 

In compact gravel, and sand, where there is no liability to 
lateral yielding, either from the action of rain, or any other 
cause, the bed may be prepared as in the case of stony earths. 
If there is danger from lateral yielding, the part on. which the 
foundation is to rest must be secured by confining it laterally 
by means of sheeting piles, or in any other way that will 
offer sufiicient security. 

In laying foundations on sand, a further precaution is 
sometimes resorted to, of placing a platform on the bottom of 
the trench, for the purpose of distributing the whole weight 
more uniformly over it. This, however, seems to be an un* 
necessary precaution; for if the botttom courses of the ma- 
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sonry are well settled in their bed, there is no good reason to 
apprehend any unequal settling from the effect of the super- 
incumbent weight : whereas, if the wood of the platform 
should, by any accident, give way, it would leave that part of 
the foundation without any support. 

It sometimes happens, in opening the trench in sand for the 
bed of a foundation, that water is found at a slight depth, and 
in such quantity as to impede the labors of the workmen. 
In this case, if the trench cannot be kept dry by the use of 
pumps or scoops, a row of sheeting piles must be driven on 
each side of the space occupied by it, somewhat below the 
bottom of the bed, the sand is thrown out, on the outside of 
the sheeting piles, and its place filled with a puddling of 
clay, to form a water-tight enclosure round the trench. The 
excavation for the bed is then commenced, but if it be found 
that the water still makes rapidly at the bottom, only a small 
portion of the trench will be opened, and after the lower 
courses are laid in this portion, the excavation will be gradu- 
ally carried forward, as fast as the workmen can execute the 
work without difficulty from the water. 

The beds of foundations in compressible soils require 
peculiar care, particularly, if the soil is not homogeneous, 
presenting more resistance to pressure in one point than in 
another ; for, in that case, it will be very difficult to guard 
against unequal settling. 

In ordinary clay, or earth, a trench is dug of the proper 
width, and deep enough to reach a stratum, beyond the ac- 
tion of frost ; the bottom of the trench is then levelled off to 
receive the»foundation. This may be laid immediately on the 
bottom, or else upon a grillage and platform. In the first 
case, the stones forming the lowest course, should be firmly 
settled in their beds, by ramming them with a very heavy 
beetle. In the second a timber grating, termed a grillage, 
(Fig. 10,) which is formed of a course of heavy beams laid 
lengthwise in the trench, connected firmly by cross pieces 
into which they are notched, is firmly settled in the bed, and 
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the earth solidly packed between the longitudinal and cross 
pieces ; a flooring of thick planks, termed a platform, is then 
laid on the grillage, to receive the lowest course of. the foun- 
dation. The object of the grillage, is to difiuse the weight 
more uniformly over the surface of the trench, and to prevent 
any part yielding. If the soil is homogeneous, this will be 
an excess of precaution ; but it appears very suitable when 
the compressibiUty of the soil is not uniform. 

In the case of a soil unequally compressible, it would be bet- 
ter to spread a layer of beton, from 3 to 6 feet in thickness, 
over the bottom of the trench, to receive the lowest course of 
the stone work, as it would present more sohdity, and would 
be less subject to accident, than the grillage and platform. 

In marshy soils, the principal difficulty consists in forming 
a bed sufficiently firm, to give stability to the structure, 
owing to the yieldiug nature of the soil in all directions. 

The following are some of the dispositions that have been 
made, with success, in this case. Short piles from 6 to 12 
feet long, and from 6 to 9 inches in diameter, are driven 
into the soil as close together as they can be crowded, over 
an area considerably greater than that which the structure is 
to occupy. The heads of the piles are accurately brought 
to a level to receive a grillage and platform ; or, else, a layer 
of clay, from 4 to 6 feet thick, is laid over the area thus pre- 
pared with piles, and is either solidly rammed in layers of a 
foot thick, or submitted to a very heavy pressure for some time 
before commencing the foundations. The object of prepa- 
ring the bed in this manner, is to give the upper stratum of 
the soil all the firmness possible, by submitting it to a strong 
compression from the piles, and when this has been effected, 
to procure a stable bed for the lowest course of the foun- 
dation by the grillage, or clay bed ; by njeans of which, the 
whole pressure will be uniformly distributed throughout the 
entire area. This case is also one in which a bed of beton 
would replace, with great advantage, either the one of clay, 
or the grillage. 
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The purposes to which the short piles are applied in this 
case, is different from the object to be attained usually in the 
employment of piles for foundations ; which is to transmit 
the weight of the structure that rests on the piles, to a finn 
incompressible soil, overlaid by a compressible one, which 
does not offer sufficient firmness for the bed of the foundation. 
The use of long piles in such a case, is sometimes the only 
practicable means of forming a stable bed for the foundation, 
and the plan is generally more economical, than either to ex- 
cavate the compressible soil to reach the incompressible one ; 
or to prepare the surface of the incompressible soil, so as to 
offer sufficient firmness. 

To prepare the bed to receive the foundations in this case, 
strong piles are driven at equal distances apart, over the 
entire area on which the structure is to rest. These piles 
are driven, until they meet with a firm stratum below 
the compressible one, which offers sufficient resistance to pre- 
vent them from penetrating farther. The measure of this 
resistance is estimated by taking the absolute stoppage^ or 
the refusal of the pile to penetrate farther than -^^ of an i»ch 
from the effect of 30 strokes of a ram, weighing 800 pounds, 
raised to the height of 5 feet at each stroke. 

Piles are generally from 9 to 18 inches in diameter, 
with a length not above 20 times the diameter, in order that 
they may not bend under the stroke of the ram. They are 
prepared for driving, by stripping them of their bark, and cut- 
ting down the knots, so that the friction, in driving, may be 
reduced as much as possible. The head of the piles is en- 
circled by a strong iron hoop, to prevent the ram from split- 
ting it ; and the foot is fitted into a wrought iron socket, 
which is made of a suitable form to penetrate the soil. 

The number of piles required, will be regulated by the 
weight of the structure. An allowance of 1000 pounds on 
each square inch will insure safety. The least distance 
apart, at which the piles can be driven with ease, is about 
2i feet between their centres. If they are more crowded 
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than this, they will force* each other up, as they are success 
sively driven. When thU is found to take place, the driying 
should be commenced at the centre of the area, and the butt 
end of the pile should be taken for the foot, or part driven 
into the soil. 

After the piles are all driven, their beads are sawed ot 
to a level, to receive a pillage and platform for the foundation. 
A large beam, termed a cappingy is first placed on the heads 
of the outside row, to which it is fastened by means of wooden- 
pins or /ree-nai^ driven into an auger hole, made through the 
cap into the head of each pile. After the cap is fitted, lon- 
gitudinal beams, termed string- pieces, are laid lengthwise 
on the heads of each row, and rest at each extremity on 
the cap, to which they are fastened by a dove tail joint and a: 
wooden pin. Another series of beams, termed cross pieces^ 
are laid crosswise on the string pieces, over the heads of each 
row of piles. The cross and string pieces are connected by a 
notch cut into each, so that, when put together, their upper 
sur&ces may be on the same level, and they are fastened to 
the heads of the piles in the same manner as the capping. 
The extremities of the cross pieces rest on the capping, and 
are connected with it, like the string pieces. 

The platform is made of thick planks which is laid over 
the grillage, with the extremity of each plank resting on the 
capping, to which, and to the string and cross pieces, the 
planks are fastened by nails. 

The capping is usually thicker than the cross and string 
pieces by the thickness of the plank ; when this is the case, 
a rabate, about 4 inches wide must be made on the inner edge 
of the capping, to receive the ends of the planks. 

An objection is made to the platform as a bed for the foun^ 
dation, owing to the want of adhesion between wood and 
iQortar ; from which, if any unequal settling should take 
place, it would expose the foundations to slide oif the platform^ 
To obviate this, it has been proposed. to. replace the grillage 
and platform hy alayerof faeton testiag partly an tbe^headi 

9 
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of the pifea, and partly on the soil between them. This 
means would furnish a solid andistabk bed for the masonry 
of the foundations, devoid of the objections made to the one 
of timber. 

To counteract any tendency to sliding, the platform may 
be inclined if there is a lateral pressure, as in the case, for 
example, of the abutments of an arch. 

In soils of alluvial formation, it is common to meet with a 
stratum of clay on the surface, underlaid with soft mud, in 
which case, the driving of short piles would be injurious, as 
the tenacity of the stratum of clay would be destroyed by the 
operation. It would be better not to disturb the upper stra- 
tum in this case, but to give it as much firmness as possible, 
by ramming it with a heavy beetle, or by submitting it to a 
heavy pressure. 

Sand has also been used, with complete success, to form a 
bed for the foundations in a very compressible soil. For this 
purpose a trench is (Fig. 11,) excavated, from 4 to 6 feet in 
depth ; the trench is filled with sand to the depth of 3 or 4 
fiset, the sand being spread in layers of about 9 inches, and 
each layer being firmly settled by a heavy beetle, before lay- 
ing the next. If water should make rapidly in the trench, it 
would not be practicable to pack the sand in layers. Instead, 
therefore, of opening a trench, holes about 6 feet deep, and 
6 inches in diameter, (Fig. 12,) should be made, by means of 
a short pile, as close together as practicable; when the 
pile is withdrawn from the hole, it is immediately filled with 
sand. To cause the sand to pack firmly, it should be slightly 
moistened before placing it in the holes, or trench. 

The sand when used in this way, as a bed for foundations, 
appears to act by transmitting the pressure laid on it, not only 
over the bottom of the trench, but over the sides, so that, 
unless lateral yielding takes place, a very great resistance is 
offered to the pressure, and great stability is secured. 

In laying foundations in w^ater, two difficulties have to 
be overcome, both of which require great resources and care 
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on the part of the eogineen The first omsists in the meant 
to be used in preparing the bed of the foundation ; and the 
second, in securing; the bed from the action of the water, to 
insure the safety of the foundations. The last is, generally, 
the more difficult problem of the two, for a current of water 
will gradually wear away, not only every variety of loose 
soils, but also the more tender rocks, or those of a loose tex- 
ture belonging to the calcareous and argillaceous classes, par- 
ticularly if stratified, as well as most varieties of sandstone. 

To prepare the bed of a foundation in stagnant water, the 
only difficulty that presents itself is to remove the water from 
the area on which the structure is to rest. If the depth of 
water is not over 4 feet, this is done by surrounding the area 
with an ordinary water-tight dam of clay, or of some other 
binding earth. For this purpose, a shallow trench is formed 
around the area, by removing the soft or loose stratum on the 
bottom ; the foundation of the dam is commenced by filling 
this trench with the clay, and the dam is completed by spread- 
ing successive layers of clay about one loot thick and pressing 
each layer as it is spread, to render it more compact. When 
the dam is completed, the water is pumped out from the enclo- 
sed area, and the bed for the foundation is prepared as on 
dry land. 

When the d^th of sti^ant water is over 4 feet, and in 
running water, of any depth, the ordinary dam must be re- 
placed by the coffer-dam. This construction consists of two 
rows of plank, termed sheeting pUes^ driven into the soil 
vertically, forming thus a coffer work, between which, clay 
or binding earth is filled in, to form a water-tight dam to ex- 
clude the water from the area enclosed. 

To construct the cofferdam, (Fig. 13,) a row of ordinary 
piles is drivei>around the area to be enclosed, about 4 feet 
from each other. These piles should take a firm hold of the 
soil, and, for this purposei should penetrate from 4 to 6 feet 
below the bottom. They are connected firmly at top by a 
string course, formed of stout pieces of scantling, which ass 
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Idd horizontally against the row of piles, at least one foot 
above the surface of the water, and are bolted to each pile. 
This string course is laid on the side of the row next to the 
area enclosed. 

A second row of piles is then driven parallel to the first, in 
a similar manner, leaving a distance between the rows, equal 
to the desired thickness of the dam. This thickness for all 
depths under 10 feet, should be 10 feet, and for all depths over 
this, one foot is added to tlie thickness for every additional 
depth of three feet. For small depths thei dam will have a 
surplus of strength, but as the top of it is commonly used as 
a scaffolding or bridge, it will be well to give it this prescribed 
thickness for that purpose. The second row is connected at 
top by a string course, placed like that of the first row, but 
on the ofi" side from the area. 

A second string course, but of smaller scantling than the 
first, is bolted to the piles of each row on the opposite side of 
the first two. These are intended as supports for the tops of 
-the sheeting piles to rest against, after thiey are driven. 

When this frame work is completed^ the sheeting piles are 
driven within the Etpace between thie rows of pi^tes; one row of 
the sheeting piles resting against the string course of the in- 
ner row of piles, the other, against that of the outer course. 
The sheeting piles are about 9 inches broad, and 3 or 4 inches 
thick. They should penetrate 3 or 4 feet below the bottom, 
to take a firm hold on the soil. After the sheeting piles are 
driven, they are fastened to the string courses, against which 
they rest, by another string course of thick plonk, placed 
opposite to the first, and fastened to it by bolts or spikes pass- 
ing through it and the sheeting piles. 

Cross pieces of timber are next laid resting on the string 
courses, to which they are fastened by a nol«cfe cut into each 
piece, and a nail or pin of wood. These cross pieces are 
placed about 3 or 4 feet apart, according to the dimensions of 
the scantling used for them. Their object is to connect the 
Wo rows of piles togethet*, to prevent them from spreading 
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outwards, when the earth of the dam is put between the 
sheeting piles, and, also, to serve as joists for the scaffolding, 
or bridging, over the dam. 

After the coffer work is, in this way, completed, the soft 
mud, or loose soil, is scooped out from the bottom between 
the rows of sheeting piles, for the purpose of leaving a com- 
pact stratum for the earth of the dam, termed the puddling^ to 
rest on. The best puddling to form a water tight mass, is a 
mixture of pure clay and sand. The puddling is spread in 
successive layers about one foot thick ; each layer is pressed 
compactly before spreading the succeeding one, care being 
taken at the same time, to agitate the water as little as prac- 
ticable. 

When the puddling is finished, the area, enclosed by the 
coffer-dam, is freed from water by pumpe, or in any other 
way most convenient. 

The coflfer-dam cannot be used with economy on a sandy 
bottom if the depth of water is above 5 feet ; for the exterior 
water, by its pressure, will, inmost cases, force its way under 
the puddling, so soon as the interior is freed from water. 
If the bottom is of ordinary soil, or of soft clay, the same in- 
conveniences will be found in depths over 10 fe^t. In these 
cases, therefore, there will be no other remedy, than to scoop 
out all the soft mud, or loose soil, from the enclosed area, and 
to replace it with a layer of clay from 3 to 6 feet thick, which 
must be compactly pressed. A flooring of thtck plank must 
next be laid over this artificial bottom, and be confii¥ed, by 
loading it with loose stone, or in any other way, to reidist the 
pressure of the exterior water under it, when the water is 
pumped from the area. A layer of beton would be still more 
effectual than the method here explained, and would form a 
better bed for the foundations. 

When the cofier-dam cannot be used with economy, the 
floating caisson must be resorted to; This' is a large box, 
the bottom of which is fiat, (Fig. 14,) being made of heavy 
scantling laid side by side, and firmly connected together, and 
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BerreB as a bed for the foundatioa. The sides of the box 
are rertical, and formed of a frame work of upright timbers 
which are inserted into a capping piece, which receives the 
^nds, also of the scantUng forming the bottom ; the up- 
rights are covered on the outside b^ thick plank nailed to 
them. The seams are caulked to render the caisson water- 
tight. The sides are not permanently att2iched to the bottom, 
but are arranged so that they can be detached from it when 
the masonry. is completed. This arrangement of the sides, 
is effected in the following manner. Strong hooks, of wrought 
iron, are iGbced to the bottom of the caisson at the sides of the 
capping piece, corresponding to the points where the uprights 
of the sides are inserted into this piece. Cross pieces of 
strong scantUng are laid across the top of the caisson, resting 
on the opposite uprights, upon which they are notched. 
These cross pieces project from 6 to 12 inches beyond the 
sides, and the projecting parts are each perforated by an au- 
ger hole, large enough to receive a bolt of 2 inches in diame- 
ter. The object of these cross pieces is twofold ; the first is 
to stay, or buttress^ the sides of the caisson at top against the 
exterior pressure of the water ; and the second is to serve as 
a point of support for a long bolt, or rod of iron, which has 
an eye at the lower end, into which the hook on the capping 
piece is inserted, with a screw at top, to which a nut, or 
female screw, is fitted, and which, resting on the cross pieces 
as a point o^ support, draws the bolt tight, and, in thaX 
way, attaches the sides and bottom of the caisson firmly to- 
gether. 

A bed is prepared to receive the bottom of the caisson, either 
by levelling the soil on which the structure is to rest, if it be 
of a suitable character to receive directly the foundation ; or 
else large piles are driven through the upper comiNressible 
strata of the soil to the firm strata beneath, and the heads of 
these piles, are sawed off on a level to receive the bottom of 
the caisson. In fresh water, where wood is not attacked by 
the worm, the beads of the piles may be sawed oS at any 
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point above the bottom, provided that the bottom of the cais- 
son is always covered with water, ta secure the wood from 
decay. Id salt water, the beads of the piles should not pro- 
ject more than one foot above the bottom, as, at this distance, 
the wood will still be secure from the attacks of the worm. 

Ta settle the caisson on' its bed, it is floated to and moored 
over it, and the masonry of the structure is commenced and 
carried up, until the weight grounds the caisson. But, as 
whatever precautions may have been taken to form a level 
bed, it may not be perfectly so, the caisson should be so 
contrived, that it can be grounded, and afterwards raised, 
and any requisite change be made in the level. To effect 
this, a small sliding gate should be placed in the side of the 
caisson, for the purpose of filling it with water at pleasure* 
By means of this gate, the caisson can be grounded, and, by 
closing the gate, and pumping out the water, it can again 
be set afloat 

After the caisson is settled on its bed, and the masonry of 
the structure is raised above the surface of the water, the 
sides are detached, by first unscrewing the nuts and detaching 
the rods, and then taking off the top cross pieces. By filling 
the caisson with water, this operation of detaching the sides, 
can be more easily performed. 

To adjust the piles before they are driven, and to prevent 
them from spreading outwards, by the operation of driving, 
a strong grating of heavy timber, (Fig. 16,) formed by notch- 
ing cross and longitudinal pieces, on each other, and fastening 
them firmly t<^ther, may be resorted to. This grating is 
arranged in a similar manner to a grillage, only the square 
compartments, between the cross and string pieces, are larger, 
so that they may enclose an area for 4 or 9 piles ; and, in- 
stead of a single row of cross pieces, it would be better to 
form the grating with a double row, one at top, the other at 
the bottom,*%mbracing the string pieces, on which they are 
notched. 

The grating maybe fixed in its position at any depth un- 
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der water, by a few provLsional piles, t<> which it can be 
attached. 

Another method of laying foundations in deep water is to 
enclose the area, on which the structure is to rest, by a strong 
cofier-work, (Pig. 16,) and to fill this coflTer-work with beton 
to a level within one or two feet of the surface of the water, 
and then to commence the masonry on this mass, after it has 
become firm, which will require from 15 days to several 
months, according to the quality of the beton. The bottom 
of the area enclosed should be scooped out to a depth of 6 
feet, if practicable, before the beton is thrown in. 

In a recent publication on mortar by General Treussart, 
of the French Corps of Engineers, the following method of 
securing a firm bed for foundations, in any depth of water, is 
proposed by the author. The area on which the structure 
is to rest, is first enclosed by strong sheeting piles, (Fig. 17,) 
driven sufficiently deep, to take a firm hold on the soil The 
bottom, within this area, is next scooped out to a depth of 6 
feet, and the soil removed is replaced by a mass of beton of 
the same thickness. While the mass of beton is still green, a 
second row of sheeting piles is driven into it, about 6 inches, 
leaving an interval of 5 feet between it and the first row. 
This interval is then filled by a compact puddling, care being 
previously taken to secure the rows of sheeting piles from 
yielding laterally. A water-tight dam is thus formed, and the 
water is pumped from the enclosed area. If, from the per- 
meable nature of the soil at the bottom, it is feared, that the 
pressure of the exterior water, on the under side of the mass 
of beton, might throw jt up, then it would be necessary to lay 
a provisional weight on. this mass, before the water is pump- 
ed out; this weight being gradually removed, as the structure 
advances. 

The immersion of beton, for foundations in water, requires 
great care. The best plan seems to be, to use a bucket with 
four sides, the top being wider than the bottom; it is 
provided with an codijaa^ handle^ lo which a^smaU lope is 
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attached, for the purpose of raising and lowering it in the 
water. A cord is attached to the bottom of the bucket, 
to upset it and throw out its contents. The beton, bro- 
ken into blocks of about half a cubic foot, is placed in 
the bucket, lowered near the spot it is to occupyi and is 
thrown out B7 this means, it is deposited in the mass in a 
compact state, which is essential to the firmness of the mass ; 
for were the beion thrown into the water at the surface, the 
greater part of the lime would be separated from the otfier ele- 
ments, before it reached the bottom. 

To prevent voids in the different layers, each one should 
be firmly pressed by a ram, whilst the beton is still green, and 
a fresh layer must not be laid, until the other has partially 
set. 

Another precaution is also necessary to form a perfect union 
between the layers. Whatever pains may be taken in lower- 
ing the beton, some of the lime will wash, and remain sus- 
pended in the water ; this will, finally, settle into a thin 
cream on thesur&ce of the layer, and would prevent a union 
between it and the succeeding one, if not removed. To effect 
this, when there is a current of water, two holes may be made 
in the coffer- work just below the sur&ce of the water, to fi>rm, 
when left open, a current through the enclosed area. By 
agitating the water within the area, the lime held in suspen- 
sion, will be gradually carried off through the holes by the 
current. Or if this plan cannot be adopted, the lime, after it 
has settled on the surface of the layer, may be carefully swept 
into a comer by means of a broom, and be taken out by a 
scoop. 

Wliere the area, occupied by a structure, is very considera- 
ble, and the depth of water great, the methods which have 
thus far been explained, cannot be used. In such cases, a 
solid bed is made for the structure, by forming an artificial 
island of loose heavy blocks of stone, which are spread over 
the area, and receive a batter of from one perpendicular to one 
base, to one perpendicular aodsix base^ according to the expo- 

10 
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sare of the bed to the effects of wares. This bed is raised 
several feet above the surface of the water, according to the 
nature of the structure, and the foundation is commenced 
upon it 

It is important to observe, that, where such heavy masses 
are laid upon an untried soil, the structure should not be 
commenced before the bed appears entirely to have settled, 
nor then, if there be any danger of further settling taking 
place from the additional weight of the structure. Should 
any doubts arise on this point, the bed should be loaded with 
a provisional weight, somewhat greater than that of the con- 
ten^plated structure, and this weight may be gradually re- 
moved, if composed of other materials than those required for 
the structure, as the work progresses. 

A very striking case of this character, occurred in our own 
works at the fort, named Castle Calhoun, at the entrance of 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. This fort is building on an arti- 
ficial bed of the character just described, which was laid on 
a bar of compact sand, and, as there was every reason to sup- 
pose its depth very great, considered incompressible. After 
the bed was finished, and the structure commenced, a very 
great settling was observed, which increased so rapidly, that 
the work had to be suspended, and resort to be had to a provi- 
sional weight before proceeding farther. This has produced 
the expected result, and a fiifal term has taken place in the 
settling ; the cause of which, in the first place, appears to 
have been owing to the sand bar, resting on a stratum of in- 
definite depth, formed of a soft mud, which is the common 
formation along our southern sea board. 

To give perfect security to the foundations in running wa- 
ter, the soil around the bed must be protected to some extent 
from the action of the current. The most ordinary method of 
effecting this, is to form what is termed an enrockment around 
the bed, by throwing in loose masses of broken stone of suf- 
ficient size to resist the force of the current. This method 
will give all required security, where the soil is not of a shift- 
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ing character, like sand and gravel. To secure a soil of this 
nature, it will, in some cases, be necessary to scoop out the 
bottom around the bed to a depth of from 3 to 6 feet, and 
to fill this excavated part with beton, the surface of which 
may be protected from the wear arising from the action of 
the pebbles carried over it by the current, by covering it with 
broad flat flagging stones. 

When the bottom is composed of soft mud to any great 
depth, it maybe protected by enclosing the area with sheeting 
piles, to prevent a lateral spread, and then filling in the en- 
closed space with fragmen ts of loose stone. If the mud is very 
soft, it would be advisable, in the first place, to cover the area 
with a grillage, or with a layer of brush wood laid compactly, 
to serve as a bed for the loose stone, and thus form a moi« 
stable and solid mass. 

Sheeting piles are often used to enclose an area around a 
foundation resting on piles. This, however, is a very inade- 
quate method, for the sheeting piles are exposed to the same 
danger as the piles. The only use to which sheeting piles 
can be applied in securing the bed of a foundation, is in pre- 
venting the soil on which it rests from yielding in a lateral 
direction, as, for example, in quay walls, where there is an 
outward thrust from the earth, resting against the back of the 
wall, which might throw the wall over, were the soil around 
the foundations, on the exterior of the wall, to yield in the 
slightest degree laterally. 

Construction of Masonry. Having given the most essen- 
tial principles and details for the security of foundations, the 
next step in a natural order, will be to explain the construc- 
tion of the masonry of the different parts of a structure. 

Foundations. As the object of the foundations is to give 
greater stability to the structure by diffusing its weight over a 
greater surface, their breadth, or spread, should be propor- 
tioned both to the weight of the structure and to the resist- 
ance offered by the subsoil. In a perfectly unyielding soil, 
like hard rock, there would be no increase of stability by 
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aug;meating the base of the structure beyond what would be 
strictly necessary to its stability in a lateral direction, whereas 
in a very compressible soil, like soft mud, it would be neces- 
sary to make the base of the foimdation very broad, so that 
by diffusing the weight over a great surface, the subsoil may 
oflbr sufficient resistance, and any unequal settling be obvi- 
ated. 

The thickness of the foundation will depend on the spread ; 
it is customary to make it from 3 to 6 feet 

The base of the foundation is made broader than the top 
from motives of economy. This diminution of the mass, 
(Fig. 18,) is made either in steps, termed offsets, or else by 
giving a uniform batter from the base to the top. The latter 
method is now generally used ; it presents equsd stability with 
the former with a less mass. 

When the foundation has to resist only a vertical pressure, 
an equal batter is given to it on each side ; but if it has to 
resist also a lateral effort, the spread should be greater on the 
side opposed to this effort, in order to resist its tendency, 
which would be to cause a rotation on that side. 

The bottom course of the foundations is usually formed of 
the largest sized blocks, roughly dressed with the hammer ; 
but if the bed is compressible, or the surfaces of the blocks 
are undulating, it is preferable to use blocks of a small size 
for the bottom course ; because these small blocks can be firmly 
settled by means of a heavy beetle, into close contact with the 
bed, which could not be done with large sized blocks, parti- 
cularly if their under surface were not perfectly plane. The 
next course above the bottom one should be of large blocks, 
to connect in a firm manner the smaller blocks of the bottom 
course, and to diffuse the weight more uniformly over them. 
When a foundation is laid for a structure resting on isolated 
supports, like the pillars, or columns of an edifice, an inverted 
or counter arch^ (Fig. 19,) should connect the top course of 
the foundation under the base of each isolated support, so 
that the pressure on any two adjacent ones may be distributed 
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over the bed of the foundation in the interval between them. 
This precaution is obviously only useful in compressible soils. 
In incompressible soils it would be only necessary to carry up 
the courses immediately below each support, with great care, 
to present a stable bed for the base of the support. 

The counter arch is also used in con^ressible soils when 
an upward pressure on the bottom of the foundations is to be 
counteracted ; as, for example, at the bottom of stnictures in, 
or near water, where the water, by finding its way under the 
bottom, and establishing a communication with a level or 
head of water considerably higher than the bottom, would 
cause a very great upward pressure. 

The angles of the foundations should be formed of the 
most massive blocks. The courses should be carried up uni- 
formly throughout the foundation, to prevent unequal settling 
in the mass. 

Hydraulic mortar should be used for the foundations, and 
the upper courses of the structure should not be commenced 
until the mortar has partially set throughout the entire foun- 
dation. 

The stones of the top course of the foundation should be 
sufficiently large to allow the bottom course of the upper part 
of the structure to rest on the exterior stones of the top 
course. The courses of the upper structure should be car- 
ried up uniformly throughout, to prevent unequal settling ; 
this precaution is particularly necessary in cases where the 
facing, backing, and filling of a wall, are not formed of the 
same kindof masonry. The lower courses should be laid with 
hydraulic mortar to at least 3 feet above the surface of the 
ground. If the upper structure has to sustain a heavy weight 
independendyof its own mass, it would be advisable to allow 
the mortar to set before this weight is laid on. 

WaUs of ordinary dimensions, in which the back and face 
are exposed to the action of the atmosphere, may be laid with 
common mortar. But heavy walls, and those which have to 
sustain a head of water, or a terrace, must be laid with hy« 
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draulic mortar. Besides the uroal mortar bed for the stone 
grout should be poured over each course ; particjilarly in 
rubble work walls, which require to be water-tight, as those 
used for lock chambers, terrace walls, &c. The ^out, if 
poured in slowly aod carefully, will fill up all the interstices 
which might be leftl^etweeu the stone and the mortar bed. 

Heavy walls requiring great solidity have, in some cases, 
been laid with grout alone, the backing and facing of each 
course being first laid in full mortar, and the filling being 
jformed of dry stone closely packed, and then grouted. This 
method has not been found to answer the proposed end ; for, 
in the successive drenchings of the stone with the grout, the 
lime and sand separate, and form distinct layers, and the 
grout, after it has set, is found to be very porous and 



Although objectionable for stone walls, grout may be used 
with advantage for heavy brick walls requiring great solidity, 
as the dry brick will absorb the water rapidly, and will pre- 
vent the disunion of the lime and sand. The exterior cour- 
ses of the wall should, in this case, be laid with very thin 
tempered mortar, and the grout be not poured in until the 
exterior joints are sufficiently firm to be water-tight 

Beton has frequently been used as a filling for walls re- 
quiring to be water-tight ; it presents however no advantages 
over walls of cut or rubble stone laid in hydraulic mortar, 
with the additional precaution of grouting each course ; and 
it has the disadvantage of requiring great care in the con* 
struction to prevent any unequal settling in the backing, 
feeing, and filling. 

In walls where the materials are not of the same character 
throughout the breadth of the course, it will be very difficult 
to prevent unequal settling in the difierent parts of the mass. 
The only means by which it can be avoided, consist in pack- 
ing the stone of that part of the course where most mortar is 
used as closely as practicable, and in carrying up the courses 
uniformly and slowly throughout, so that the settling may be 
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equable, and the mortar may partially set, before it has to bear 
a great weight from the superior courses. 

The unequal settling caused by the inequality of weight of 
the different parts of a mass of masonry, is one of the chief 
causes of the ruin of structures ; for it produces cracks, and 
a disjunction of the parts, from which lateral pressures arise 
against some portions, which, in the original plan, were not 
calculated to sustain any but a vertical pressure ; and those 
portions, not having sufficient strength to withstand this 
pressure, give way, and cause the destruction of the rest. It 
is not an easy problem, in all cases, to provide against acci- 
dents of this kind. All that can be done is either to build up 
the heaviest masses first, and allow them to gain their final 
settling before the others are raised, with which they are to 
be connected ; or else, if the character of the structure 
admits of it, the whole may be carried up together, leaving 
the lighter and heavier masses in juxtaposition simply, with- 
out any boi^d between them, so that they may settle inde- 
pendently. 

The surface of a wall laid with common mortar, which is 
exposed to the weather, should have the exterior part of the 
joint, to the depth of several lines, filled with hydraulic mor- 
tar. This operation, which is termed pointings consists in 
scraping out the common mortar to the requisite depth, and 
filling the void with hydraulic mortar. Before the pointing 
is put in, the void should be well cleansed with a dry bnisb, 
and afterwards thoroughly moistened. 

To protect soft stones from the action of the weather, and 
the back of terrace walls laid with common mortar from the 
water which fihers through the earth, a thin plastering of 
hydraulic mortar is laid over the surface to be thus protected. 
This is termed Jlash'pointing. The same precautions should 
be used for it as for ordinary pointing. 

The pointing should be done as the work progresses ; and 
the flash-pointing of the back of terrace walls should more- 
over be covered with earth as soon as laid ; in order that the 
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hydraulic mortar, of which the pointing is madoi may have 
the benefit of the moisture in the recent work and in the 
earth, which will assist its setting, and forming a better 
union with the body of the masonry than would take place 
were the pointing done after the work has dried. 

The mortar used for pointing should be compoeed of the 
finest pure siliceous pit sand of an angular grain, and of the 
best hydraulic lime and cement in equal parts, or in such 
other proportions as experiments on the ingredients may indi- 
cate. The ingredients should be mixed with great care, and 
the mortar be used at as hard a temper as it can be conre- 
niently worked with the trowel. The following proportions 
for pointing have been used with complete success in the 
public works at Fort Adams, 

Sand (in measure,) 3 parts. 

Rosendale Cement, ....... 1.60 « 

Water, 0.60 « 

Masonry of Arches. Cut stone, and brick, are the only 
proper materials for heavy arches, the strength of which 
mainly depends upon the care bestowed upon the fit and 
bond of the blocks which form the different courses. 

The arches which are in most common use for structures, 
are the simple cylindrical arch, and the groined arch* The 
blocks, (Fig. 20,) which form the courses of an arch are term- 
ed the arch stones^ or voussoirs. One series of the joints of 
the voussoirs are perpendicular to the curve of the arch, and 
they are continued the entire length of the arch without inter- 
ruption ; by this arrangement the voussoirs between any two 
of these joints have a uniform thickness throughout Each 
course of voussoirs between any two of these joints is termed 
a string cmirse. The other series of joints are in the same 
direction as the curvature of the arch, or perpendicular to the 
joints of the string courses ; but, instead of being continued, 
they are so arranged that the blocksof the string courses shall 
break joints. The voussoirs contained between any two of 
this last series of joints, form what is termed a ring course. 
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By this arrangement of the joints of the- string and riiig 
courses, if any settling takes place in the stnng courses,it 
wUl be noiform thtoughout ; wbilstu the bond between the 
string courses wiU counteract any tendency! .'towards their 
8e))aration^ 

The under surface of the arch (Fig. 30) is termed the 
inirados or the soffit ; the upper sur&ce is termed the exira^ 
dos or the bcLck^ The line in which the arch joins its laterae) 
suj^rts, termed piers if they are between two arches/ and 
abtUmerUa if at the extremity of an arch^ is denomiiiated tbo 
springing line. 

The thickness of the arch stones between the joints of 
the string courses is generally tmiform > the thickness^ be^ 
tween the soffit and back is also usually unifoTYn ; and th^ 
length between the joints of the ring courses will depend <stk 
the strength of the stone and its breadth and thicknete 

In laying the arch stones, every precaution must be tkkeil 
to have the planes of the joints perpendicular to the surface 
of the sotfit ; not only should the exact angle whkh the joints 
of the string courses msd^e with either a vertical or a horiasoU'* 
tal line be marked on each stone, but the position of each joint 
should also be marked on the timber centre by which the 
arch stones are supported. 

The stones should be laid in very thin teitopered mortar, td 
produce as close a fit as practicable. The key stane is somie- 
times laid dry,8aid is even, in some cases, driven into iia place 
by a wooden maul ; this, however, is objectionable, as it 
might produce an unequal pressure on the surface of the stone, 
loid cause either the key stone or those in contact with it t6 
crackr 

When all the arch stones are laid, the joints at the back 
should be exammed, and if any are found open they should 
be filled with pieces of strong slate firmly driven itf, and then 
be grouted. 

The back of the arcli is generally closed in by a mass of 
rubble masonry,, teimed a capping^ (Pig. 20,) which is finish- 

U 
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ed on top with two slopes, inclining downwards from the key 
stone, like the roof of a house. As the object of the capping 
is to render the arch water-tight, the rubble stone used should 
consist of small flat fragments, such ss skte stone, packed very 
close in hydraulic mortar, and well grouted. The top of the 
capping is finished off with a layer of hydraulic monar, like 
that used for flash pointing, laid in one uniform bed of an inch 
Off two in thickness. 

The point of junction of the arch and its pier, or abutment, 
requires particular attention ; especially, in what are termed 
segment Urches, (Fig. 20,) or those formed of an arc of a cir- 
cle less than a semi-circle. The stone on which the lowest 
Tomsoir of the segment arch rests is termed an askew back, 
it should form a part of the face of the pier, or abutment, be- 
k>w the springing Une, so that the stone itself may not be 
liable to be crushed by the pressiure of the arch on it ; which 
would be the case were the joint of the top course of the piei 
at the springing hue. The askew back should moreover be 
very finally connected with the other stones of the top course 
of the pier to^ psevent its being thrust back on its bed by the 
pressure of the arch. 

Light brick arches requipe no other particular care than 
to have the joints of the string courses perpendicular to the 
surface of the soffit. The bricks are usually laid on an end 
on the centre. 

Heavy brick arches over 2 feet in thickness, if j|be curvsr 
ture of th^arch is considerable, require great care in the 
arrangement of ihe bond, in order to procure the greatest 
solidity, by placing the greatest number of bricks in the arch ^ 
and the gjeatest strength, by the connection of the different 
courses. 

Were the bricks s» laid that the joints between each string 
course were continuous from the soffit to the back of the 
arch, however close the joints might be at the soffit, they 
would be very open at the back ; and the strength of the arch 
would therefore depend on that of the mortar in the joints^ 
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unless the precaution were taken to fill in the joints with 
fragmmts of slate, closely packed as the successire eounes 
of brick are laid from the soffit to the back, an (^ration 
which would present consideraUe practical difficulty in pre- 
serving the proper direction of the joints. On the other hand, 
were the bricks laid in successive courses over the soffit, or 
as it is termed in shells^ the greatest possible number of brick 
would then be laid in the arch, but as there would be no 
other union between the successive shells than the mortar 
between them, it is to be apprehended that they might easily 
separate, should any motion take place in the arch, and the 
whole mass would therefore offer but little comparative resist- 
ance. 

To unite, therefore, the advantages of the two methods, the 
entire arch (Fig. 21) should be divided into several porttons, 
by joints running entirely through from the soffit to the back, 
the brick being laid in these successive portions alternately 
in shells, and in blocks with joints running entirely through 
the areh from the soffit to the back. Any bond may be 
adopted for the portions laid in shells. If the arch is noi 
over three feet in thickness, a very solid mass can be obtained 
by dividing the thickness into two equal shells. In the ar- 
rangement here explained, the blocks, in which the joints run 
entirely through, should not consist of more than thre^ or 
four bricks in thickness estimated along the curve of the 
soffit. 

The bricks which form the key of the arch require to be 
laid with great care. The first course on the soffit tnay be 
formed (Pig. 22) of a thickness of three bricks, lakl on their 
ends in very thin tempered mortar, and well wedged in, if 
necessary, with pieces of strong slate. The next course 
Bhould be formed of five bricks, laid also on an end, and 
forming continuous joints with those below them. This 
course can be laid in grout ; for, by dividing the length of 
the course into several compartments, separated by a single 
Tovr of bricks laid in mortar, the grout may be first poured 
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into these compartments, and the bricks be 6e^in it, and the 
joints be then filled with pieces of slate. The third and fi>I* 
lowing courses are laid in a similar manner ; increasing the 
thickness of each successive course by two bricks. 

The advantage of pairtly filling the compartments before^ 
hand with grout, and setting the bricks, and the pieces of 
alate in the joints in it, is obvious. 

Infiu^nce of Season on Masonry. It may be laid down as 
a maxim in building, that mortar which is exposed to the ae- 
iion of frost before it has set, will be so much damaged as to 
impair entirely its properties. This fact places in a stronger 
light what hi^ already been laid down, on the necessity of 
laying the foundations and the structure resting on them in 
hydraulic mortar, to a height of at least 3 feet above the 
ground ; for, although the mortar of the foundations might 
be protected from the action of the frost by the earth around 
them, the parts immediately above would be exposed to it, 
and as those parts attract the moisture from the ground, tha 
mortar if of common lime, would not set in time to prevent the 
action of the frosts of winter. 

In heavy walls the mortar in the interior will usually he 
aecured from the action of the frosty and masonry 6[ this 
character may be carried on until freezing weather commen- 
ces. 

During the heaU of summer, the mortar is injured by a too 
rapid dessication. To prevent this the stone, or brick, should 
be thoroughly moistened before being laid ; and afterwards, if 
the weather is very hot, the masonry should be kept wet until 
the mortar gives indications of setting, The top course 
should always be well moistened by the workmen on quitting 
their work for any short period during very warm weather. 

The effects produced by a high or low tomperatmre on 
mortar in a green state are similar. In the one case the free- 
asing of the watejc prevents a union between the particles of 
the lime and sand ; and in the other the same arises from tha 
water being rapidly evaporMed. Im both cases the mortar 
5yhen jt has set is very weak and pulverulent, 
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CARPENTRY. 



Carpentry is the art of arranging beams of timber for the 
various purposes to which they are applied in structures. 

The itrni frame is applied to any combination of beams 
firmly connected with each other. 

The frame work of a structure may be supported either by 
suspending it from fixed points above it, or by resting it on 
fixed points below it. In both cases the arrangement must 
be such as to present a state of stable equilibrium. When the 
frame is suspended from fixed points above it, this state of 
equilibrium will exist, whatever noay be the degree of flexibi- 
lity of the figure of the frame ; but when the frame is sup- 
ported from beneath, the arrangement of the parts of the 
frame, in order that this state shall exist^ must present a figure 
of an invariable form. 

As the frames of structures are generally supported from 
beneath, the first point io be attended to in their arrangement 
is to combine the pieces to obtain a figure presenting an inva- 
riable form. This is effected by making such a disposition of 
the principal beams of the frame that the pressures^ thrown on 
its different points, shall be transmitted in right lines, parallel 
to the fibres of these pieces, directly to the points of support. 
By this disposition the pressure will be thrown direcdy on the 
fixed points^ and will have no tendency to change the figure 
of the frame by an action on those beams which do not imr 
mediately rest on these points. As an arrangement of this 
nature is not always practicable, it will be necessary, in some 
citses^ to adopt a disposition in which coimteracting pressures 
may come into play ; by placing the beams in such positions 
that a pressure whose line of direction does not pass through 
a fixed point, vrill be destroyed by ao equal one in an oppo- 
site direction. 

The pressure on each beam in the firame, as well as the line 
jof its direction, can be determined by the laws of statics; 
and the size of the beam must be so regulated that the effects 
.of the pressure shall not impair its elastic force, 
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The points of junction of tlie beams, which are termed the 
jovUSi must moreover be firmly connected by proper artificial 
means to prevent any yielding at those points. 

The beams composing the frame work of a structure may 
be either straight or curved. The positions of the straight 
beams may be either horizontal, vertical, or inclined ; and 
they may rest on one or more points of the support. As the 
directions of the pressures may be either perpendicular, pa- 
rallel, or oblique to the fibres of the beams, it will be necessa- 
ry, in the first place, to determine their numerical values in 
the different cases here assumed. 

The algebraical expressions relative to the flexure and rup- 
ture of beams, for the most simple cases, have already been 
given under the head of the Strength of Materials. The fol- 
lowing expressions will apply to the laws of rupture in the 
cases that most usually occur in frame work. 

When a beam (Fig. 23) is confined at one end, and is sub- 
mitted to a strain, arising from a weight, represented by W, 
at the other, and from a uniform weight, represented by ir, on 
each unit of its length, the relations between the dimensions 
of tlie beam and the weights are shown in the annexed ex- 
pression, 

6W/+3W' 

" = ^5^ (^) 

in which b is the breadth, d the depth, and / the length of the 
beam. 

When a beam is supported at its two ends, and is submitted 
to a similar strain, the weight W being applied at its mid- 
die point, the relations between the weights and the dimen- 
sions of the beam are as follows, 

in which the distance between the points of support is repre 
sented by I ; and by b and (2, the breadth and depth. 

When a beam (Fig. 24) rests on two props, and a weight 
W, is applied at any point between them, the relations are 
expressed by 
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6W(/^- 4a«) 
^•~ Uhd^ • • • ^^' 
in which a represents the distance between the middle point 
of the beam and the point at which the weight is applied, 
and 6, d and I the same as in the preceding cases. 

When a beam, (Fig. 25, ) confined at one end, rests on a 
point of support at the other, and is submitted to a strain 
from a weight applied at the middle point between the sup- 
ports, the relations are expressed by 
« ^W/ 

« = 8^' (^> 

and the prssure on the support under the unconfined «nd 
will be expressed by 

Iw. 

16 

By comparing the two expressions (B) and (D), it will ap- 
pear, that a beam under the circumstances represented by 
the latter will be stronger than in the former, in the proportion 
of 4 to 3. 

When both ends of a beam are confined, the relations are 
expressed by 

^-86^ ' ^^^ 

and comparing this in a similar manner \vith expression (B), 
it appears, that the beam jn the latter case will be twice as 
strong as in the former. 

When a beam (Fig. 26) rests on three points of support, 
which are at equal distances from each other, and is submit- 
ted to a strain, arising from two unequal weights represent- 
ed by W, and W, one applied at the middle point between 
two of the supports, and the other at the middle point be- 
tween the other two, their relations are expressed by 

^ WbdT ' ' ' ' yn 

in which I is the distance between the points of support 

When the two weights are equal, or W = W, the expression 
becomes 
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--m '«> 

an expression which is the same as (D) ; and which shows^ 
what niight have been inferred from the state of the beam, 
that the parts between the props are in the same state as if 
they were confined at the middle prop, and rested on sup- 
ports at the other extremity. 

The pressure on the middle prop in the case of the weights 
being unequal will be represented by 



orwhen W=W' by 



3^(W + W'), 



16 ^' 



which shows that this prop sustains nearly two thirds of Che 
total pressure. 

When a beam is laid on fmir props, at equal distances 
apart, and the weights appUed at the middle points of the in^ 
tervals are equal, the relations are expressed by, 

^ 2lWi 

^ = 2015^ f^ . 

the pressures on tlie extreme props will be 

and on the intermediate prop» 

^W 
20 • 

When a rertical beam, (Pig. 57,) whose cross section is 

rectangular, is submitted to a strain, arising from a weight 

W, which is applied at a given distance c from the axis of 

the beam, and it is wished that this strain shall not exceed a 

certain limit, the relations will be expressed by 

--^^"^ ....<.) 

in which R' represents a certain namberthat will produce a 
given extension of the fibres of the beam, beyond which it 
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wcmld not be safe to go in practice. The value for R' i» 
given io the subject of the strength of msterials. 

When the cross section of the vertical beam is a circle^ the 
relations are expressed by 

7W(r+ 4c> . 

^-~^7^ • • (^^ 

in which r is the radius of the circle* 

When abeam, (Fig. 28,) in an inclined position, is confined! 
at its lower extremity, and is submitted to a strain, arising 
from the weight W, placed on its upper extremity, the rela- 
tions are very nearly expressed by 

„, W{dnn.a + 6lcai.a) . . (L) 

^ *" iS^ 

in which a is the angle that the beam makes with a vertical 
line and / is the length of the beam. R' in this case is deter- 
mined as in the preceding. 

The most ordinary arrangement of inclined pieces in a 
frame is that in whidi the lower end rests on a horizontal 
support, (Fig. 29,) along which it is prevented from sliding 
by a joint, or an iron strap ; and the upper end rests against 
a vertical support, the pressure of the beam beh^ afpplied at 
some intermediate point between the supports. 

By examining a beam in this position, it will be seen, in 
<he first place, that the entire pressure, arising from a weight 
W' placed on any point of the beam, will be borne by the 
horizontal support : secondly, that a horizontal pressure will 
be exerted against the vertical support at the upper end of 
the beam, and also against the strap, or joint, at the lower 
end, which pressure will be equal at these points, and be re- 
presented by 

in which a is the angle between the beam and a vertical line ;' 
and c, the distance from the point of application of the weight 
to the lower end of the beam. 
The beam may therefore be considered as confined at the 
12 
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point when the weight acts, and acted upon at its lower 
end by the two pressures, 

W'.andW'^-^^, 

the one vertical, and the other horizontal ; and at its uppei 
end by the horiasontal pressure 

I • 
The expression (L) may therefore be applied to this case^ 
for the part of the beam between the point of application of 
the weight and the lower end, by replacing sin. a in that ex- 
pression, by 



€•9. a by 

andW by 









For the upper end, sin. a, cos, a, and W, in the same ex- 
pression, would be respectively replaced by, 

c sin. a csin. a tan, a, , _*, c tan. a 
"7" J andW-p.. 

The value assigned to R' will be regulated as in the pre- 
ceding case& 

The foregoing expressions comprehend all the usual cases 
in which straight timber is used in frame work ; and it is 
only necessary to substitute for R and R' their values, as 
given under the head of Strength of Materials, to find the 
weight which a beam of given dimensions will bear under 
any of those circumstances. 

When curved beams are used for sustaining a pressure, the 
frame may consist simply of a straight beam bent to a proper 
curvature, and kept in this state, by being confined between 
two supports at its two ends ; or else the frame may be form- 
ed of a series of carved beams. 

In the first case, where a bent beam, (Fig. 30,) is confi[ned 
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between two supports, the expression for die greatest weight 
W, which, laid on the crown of the curve, can be borne hj 
the beam, is nearly 



W = 



E6i 



-V^. . ^ . (M) 



c* ^ e 

in which E is the co-efficient of elasticity, as determined in 
the tables on the Strength of Materials, / the entire length of 
the beam, and c the distance between the points of support. 

The horizontal pressure on the points of support, occasion- 
ed by the weight W, is 

3 W g» 

«4EM»(^— c)' 

Curved frames, or wooden arches^ are usually formed of 
several thicknesses of beams laid on each other. The beams 
of each thickness, or course^ abut end to end, and break joints 
with those above and below them ; and the whole are firmly 
connected by iron hoops and bolts. In some cases, instead 
of a' solid beam, formed in this way, the arch is constructed 
of two curved portions, parallel to each other, with an inter- 
val between them. Each of these curved portions consists 
of several thicknesses of beams, arranged as has just been ex- 
{Gained ; and the two portions are firmly connected with 
each other by means of upright and diagonal straight pieces, 
which prevent any flexure in the one without a correspond- 
ing flexure in the other. 

A beam which is formed by uniting several thicknesses of 
beams is termed a built beam. The resistance both to flex- 
ure and rupture in built beams will depend on the manner in 
which the several courses of the built beam are arranged 

If the built beam, (Fig. 31,) is formed of several courses, 
each course consisting of a single beam of equal length and 
thickness, the beams of each course being simply laid on each 
other, and confined closely by hoops and bolts, the expres- 
sions for the resistance to rupture and flexure, in all the 
cases which relate to straight beams submitted to a cross 
strain J will be given by simply writing wW, instead of Arf% 
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in the expressions (1), (2), and (3), under the bead of Strength 
of Materials ; and nbd^ for bd S in all the other expressioos un- 
der the same head, and in the preceding expiessions {A\ 
(B), &c. : n representing the number of courses. 

If the courses of the built beam (Fig. 32) are of equal thick- 
ness, but formed of several pieces breaking joints, then, instead 
of nbd^f nbd^j there must be written in the expressions referred 
to (n— 1) M% and (n — 1) 6* ; in which n represents as be- 
fore the number of courses. 

A built beam of a more solid form (Fig. 33) can be made, 
by making slight rectangular notches into the top and bot- 
tom of the beams of each course, these notches being arranged 
to lie opposite each other, in order tha]t a block of hard wood, 
lermed a key, may be fitted into them, to prevent the diffisreut 
/courses from slipping on each other when bent ; or, in place 
of this arrangement, the beams of each course may be form- 
jed with'indents (Fig. 34) to fit each other, which will^ in tha 
same way, icounteract any tendency to slipping. A built 
beam of this construction, when firmly put together with iron 
hoops and screw bolts, will be nearly as strong as a solid 
beam ; and the expressions for solid beams may be used ia 
estimating its resistance to flexure, or rupture from a cross 
.strain. 

When a built beam (Fig. 35) is formed of twoothersi which 
^re firmly connected by upright and diagonal pieces, the ex- 
pressions before referred to may still be used, by placing 
Id'^'-d"^) instead of d\ in the expressions of the flex- 

ure; and — ^j — in those relating to nipture; the letter 

cT in this case represents the entire depth of the built beam; 
and d" the distance between the top and bottom beams. 

In forming a wooden arch, it is very important that the 
curvature of the arch should be of such a figure as to preseni 
a stable equilibrium ; and when such a relation exists ber 
tween the figure of the arch and the pressure which it bears, 
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that there will be no tendency to a change of form, or that 
the arch throughout will be simply in a state of extension or 
compression ; the figure, or curre of the arch, is termed a 
curve of equilibrium. 

As the curve of eq[uilibrium depends on the action of the 
pressure boroe by the arch, it will present a diffisrent figure 
fox each case. The one which answers to the moot usual 
practical cases is the common parabola, which is the curve of 
equilibrium for a pressure that acts vertically, the partial pres- 
sure on any portion of the curve between vertical Unes at 
equal distances apart, being equals. 

The term span (Fig. 36) is applied to the horizontal dis- 
tance between the two extremities of an arch, and the term 
rise to the vertical distance from the crown of the arch to the 
horizontal line joining its extreme points. If in the para- 
t>olic arch the following notation be adopted : 

2#»span; 
•r*=ri5e; 

X ^ the abscissa of the curve, reckoned from the crown ; 

y » the ordinate corresponding to any abscissa x ; 

10 » the weight on any portion of the arch, corresponding 
to a unit of length, reckoned along the horizontal line of the 
span; 

P »= the total vertical pressure on each point of support of 
the arch ; 

d » the horizontal pressure at each of the same points ; 

T »- the pressure at any point of the arch in the direction 
of the curve at that point ; 

Then the following expressions will eetablish the relations 
between the lines of the parabola and the diflferent {ffessures 
jQiboye referred io. 

y = ~^' a) 

ft 

P = w.iUttdQ. = ^tr, . . . (2.) 
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The expression (1) gives the form of the curve ; the ex- 
pressions (2) give the horizontal and vertical pressures at the 
extreme points ; and (3) the pressure in the direction of the 
curve at any point on the arch corresponding to the abscis- 
sa x. 

In order to apply these expressions to practical purposes, 
the points of support of the arch must be sufficiently firm to 
resist the pressures calculated from the expressions (2); and 
as the pressure on any cross section of the arch may be con- 
sidered as uniformly distributed over the area of the section, 
if this area be represented by A, the pressure on a unit of sur- 
Ikce will be shown by 

T 
A' 
and in order that this pressure shall not exceed a certain 
limit represented by R', which limit has been laid down 
under the head of Strength of Materials, there must exist the 
relation expressed by 

^'4 (^) 

If, as is usually the case, the section of the arch is a rec- 
tangle, of which b is the breadth, and dthe depth, the expres- 
sion (4) becomes, by substituting for T and A, their values, 

x-^FV.Tipr. . . (..) 

which expresses the relations between the pressure and the 
cross section of the arch at any point corresponding io the 
abscissa x. 

The foregoing is the most simple case of an arch used for 
a frame. When, besides the uniform pressure, whose action 
has just been explained, a parabolic arch is submitted to a 
pressure arising from a weight attached to any point of it, the 
foregoing relations become modified, and are represented as 
follows. 
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Adopting the preceding notation, and supposing (Fig. 36) 
a weight W to be suspended from any point N of the arch, 
at a distance from the crown C, represented by c, on the ho>> 
rizontal line of the span, then 

y = ~(2cx + x«) .... (6.) 

will give the relations between the ordinates and abscissas for 
the part of the curve N M, estimating the abscissa on the ho- 
rizontal Jine through N ; 

will represent the vertical pressure on the point of support M ; 

3 

that on the point M' ; 
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the horizontal pressure on each of the same points due to 
W, and 

will be the value of the pressure in the direction of the 
curve at any point between N and M, corresponding to any 
abscissa a:, reckoned from the point N, along the horizontal 
line drawn through this point. 

The effect of the pressure in the direction of the curve, re- 
presented by T, which is due to the two weights to and W, is 
to produce a certain compression of the fibres, which compres- 
sion on a unit of surface of the cross section of the arch will 
be found, by dividing T by the area A of the cross section 
multiplied by the co-efficient of elasticity E, or expressed 
algebraically 

T 
EA- <*) 

But besides this compression, which is due to that portion 
of the pressure acting in the direction of the curve, there is 
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another, which arises from the action of the weight W, whose 
tendency is to change the figiure of the eurte, by causing il 
to bend. To obtain therefore the expression for die total 
compression, the value of this last must be added to thai repre- 
sented by the expression (8). But as tliis value of the com- 
pression varies with the position of the weight W, that posi- 
tion of the weight must be found which will give the greatest 
value for this variable compression, and this greatest value 
must be added to that given by expression (8). 

From an investigation of the dilferent valors here spokeit 
of, it appears, thai the greactest valne of the compression will 
be when the weight is placed at a point on the crown which 
is rather less than two fiAhsof the semi-span, or |5, reckoned 
ou the horizontal hne of the span, from its middle point 
The expression for the compression in this case is very 
nearly expressed by 

^««, <rw 

^■^"ew»^ • <*> 

when the cross section of the beam is a rectangle, of which 
b is the breadth, and d the depths E representing the co-effi- 
cient of elasticity^ 

The total value of the greatest compression, wheff the cross^ 
section of the beam is a rectangle, will therefore be given by 
the expression 

T /iW 

EW + ^-^»fW^ W 

In order to express the relation between the weights appfiedT, 
and the dimensions of the arch, so that this compression shaH 
not exceed a given limit, represented by 

r; 

the following expression obtains, 

f=^+0.631,|^ (11.) 

in which R' is the limit of the weight which in practice can 
be borne with safety on a unit of surface as laid down under 
the head of Strength of Materials. 
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bailt beams, and the other letters represent the quantitiee as 
already explained. 

In estimating the ralae of T in expression (11), the 
quantity c must be replaced by f # ; and the quantity x, by 
_ 2 F*« 

as the point of maximum pressure on the curve correqicmds 
to this value of the abscissa or ; in substituting for the values 
of F, and d', in this value of jr, the quantity e must be re- 
placed by is. 

It is easy to gather, from what has been said on the manner 
of estimating the strength of built beams, the modifications the 
expression (11) must undergo in each of the cases referred to. 
If, for example, the arch was formed of two built beams, con- 
nected by uprights and diagonal pieces, each of the built 
beams being £Drmed of several courses connected either by 
indents or keys, the expression would become, 

R' = ^ + 0.53l55 



in which d" is the sum of the depths of the upper and lower. 

It can be shown that, when the weight is applied at the 
points just indicated, the beam is more strongly solicited to 
bend than when the weight is applied at the crown in the 
proportion nearly of 9 to 6. 

The expressions given for the strength of straight pieces 
suppose that the value of the pressure in each particular in- 
stance is known ; but in a frame, which usually consists of 
several pieces placed in horizontal, vertical, and inclined po- 
sitions, it will be necessary to ascertain, in the first place, 
from the laws of statics, the direction of the pressure on each 
of those pieces, and its magnitude, before those expressions can 
be applied to the several cases which may occur in practice. 

The following applications present some of the most sim- 
ple cases of frames ; and they will serve to point out the 
course to be followed in more complicated structures. 

The expressions in this subject, from (A) to (I), show the 
manner of estimating the pressure, arising from a weight 

13 
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on a horizontal beam, supported beneath, in the most usoal 
cases that occur in practice. 

If a weight W, is suspended from the angular point 
(Fig. 37) of two inclined pieces, AC and BC, which rest 
against each other at that point,and are confined at their lower 
ends, the pressure in the direction of the pieces AC and BG 
will respectively be represented by 

W^;^-.andW-^^^ (AO 

in which p and q represent respectively the angles made by 
the pieces with the vertical line through C. 

The tendency of the weight W will be to press the pieces 
together at top, and to thrust them out at the lower ends ; this 
tendency, or the horizontal pressure, will be represented by 
_--. sin. p sin. q 
sin. {tP+qY 

To apply the expressions (A'), it may be observed, that each 
of the pieces is simply pressed in the direction of its length 
by a force represented by (A') ; consequently, by substituting 
these expressions instead of W in the expression (7), under 
the head Strength of Materials, the value of the least weight 
lor beams, of given dimensions, of the form there considered 
will be obtained. 

If a weight W is suspended from the middle point (Fig. 38) 
of a horizontal beam, resting on two inclined supports AB 
and A'B', it is necessary, in the first place, that the angles 
between the inclined pieces and a vertical line should both 
be equal, in order that the figure of the firame may be in a 
state of stable equilibrium. If this angle be represented byp, 
the expression of the pressure on each of the inclined pieces 
will be represented by 

«^^ ^^') 

and the force with which the lower ends lend to stretch out 
horizontally will be represented by 
W 
2Uin,p' 
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With respect to the horizontal piece BB', each half of it 
may be considered in the same state, as if the point C were 
confined, and a force equal to die expression (B), acting in 
the direction AB, or A'B', were applied at either of the ends. 
The expression (L) will therefore be applied in this casCi by 
substituting in this expression, 
i for the cos, a ; i tan. p for sin. a ; and ^ W cos. a for W. 

When a horizontal piece BC, (Fig. 39,) attached to a fixed 
point B, and supported beneath by an inclined piece AD, 
termed a stnU, which rests on the fixed point A, has a weight 
W suspended from the point C, the following expressions 
will give the magnitude of the forces which act on the two 
pieces of which the frame is formed : Denote by I the dis- 
tance BD, by r that DC, and by p the angle that the strut 
makes with the vertical line. 

Supposing the frame free to turn about the points A and 
B, it will readily appear that the tendency of the weight, at 
the point C, is to produce an upward vertical pressure at the 
point B, which will be represented by 

the point D therefore will have to bear a pressure equal to 
this added to the weight W, or 

C 

As the pressure on the point D is borne by the strut AD, the 
total pressure in the direction of the strut will be represented 
by 

wi±^. .... (C) 
Iccs.p ^ ' 

at the same time there will arise from this pressure at D, a ten- 
sion on the part BD, represented by 

In order, then, that the parts BC, and AD may be sjifficieutly 
strong, AD must resist the pressure represented by (C) ; and 
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the part BC an effort which is due in part to the tension on 
BD, represented by (D), and to the action of the weight W on 
the part DC, which action tends to bend the part DC. The 
jfollowing expression will then give the limit of the effort on 
a superficial unit of the cross section of DC, when the section 
is rectangular, 

n'^^/Mn!^^.y^ .... (Eo 

in which R' represents the number given under the head of 
Strength of Materials, d the depth, and b the breadth of the 
beam. 

When a horizontal piece BC (Fig. 40) rests upon an upright 
piece AB firmly confined at the point A, and is supported by 
a strut DE, and has a weight W suspended from C, the state 
of the pieces BC and DE, will be the same as in the last case. 
The upright from E to A, will evidently be compressed by 
the entire weight W, whilst the part BE will suffer an exten- 
sion, which will be represented by 

the same notation being adopted as in the last case. 

The part EA is therefore in a slate of compression, arising 
from the weight W, acting at a distance l+l' from the axis, 
the limit of its resistance on a unit of surface when the beam 
is rectangular will be, from what was shown in the expres- 
sion (I)y 

^'=:^(^+«('+o) (F) 

and the same limit for the part BE, which is extended by the 

/' 
force TV y-, acting at the same distance, will be. 

Let there be a frame (Fig. 41) the same as in the last case^ 
in which the upright, instead of being firmly fixed at its low- 
er extremity A', is prevented from yielding by either of the 
struts AF| making an angle with the upright denoted hjp. 
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The whole of the frame above the point A will be in the 
same state as in the last case. The state of the part below 
the point A will depend on the position of the foot F, of the 
strut. 

If the line of direction of the weight falls within the foot, 
then the tendency of the weight will be to turn the whole 
frame around the point A', and in order that this motion may 
not take place, the stmt AF most after a resistance in the 
direction FA, which is represented by 

W'+L, (F) 

cnn,p 

in which c denotes the distance AA', and the other letters the 
same as in the last case. This resistance, in the direction 

FA, isequivalent to a horizontal force represented by W ^-^^ , 

c 

and to a vertical force acting upwards from A, which will be 
represented by 

WJ±L, (G) 

c tan. p ^ ' 

The strut therefore will be compressed by a force repre- 
sented by the expression (F); whilst the part AA', will be 
compressed by a force represented by the whole weight dimi- 
nished by that represented in the expression (G), or by 

W(l Ltl) (H') 

^ cian.p' ^ ' 

When the line of direction of the weight falls without the 
foot of the strut, the tendency of the weight will be to turn 
the frame around the point F. The strut, in thij case, will 
be compressed by a force represented by the expression (F'); 
but the part AA' of the upright will be extended by a vertical 
force represented by 

^(c^-O (I') 

and in order then that the frame may not be overturned, the 
point A' of the upright must be firmly fixed. 
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The frame represented in (Fig. 42) consists ot a horizojital 
beam, the extremities of which rest on the two points of sup- 
port By B', this beam being supported below by two struts 
which abut against the fixed points A, and A'. 

A weight W, suspended from C, will throw a pressure on 
the four points of support ; and the acticm of this weight on 
the frame will cause the horizontal beam to bend, and a com- 
pression in the direction of the struts. To ascertain the 
practical limits in thiscase the frame may be considered under 
two points of view. First as composed of the horizontal beam 
alone without struts ; and second as composed of the two struts 
and the horizontal portion DD' alone. As each of these parts 
taken alone is less strong than the whole frame, it is clear 
that if their dimensions are so regulated as to bear the entire 
weight W, for a stronger reason will the two united be suffi- 
cient for the same purpose. To estimate the dimensionsof the 
horizontal beam BB', the expression (5), under the head of 
Strength of Materials, must be used. As to the part ADD' A', 
it is evidently in the same state as the frame, (Fig. 38,) and 
the same expressions found in that case are also applicable to 
this. 

When a frame of the form (Fig. 43), consisting of a hori- 
zontal beam BB', resting on two uprights, which are solidly 
fixed at the points A, and A', and supported from beneath by 
two struts DE, and D'E', is submitted to the action of a 
weight W suspended from the middle point C, the same rea- 
soning may be applied as in the last case. 

In order that the parts ABB' A' may be sufficiently strong, 
the dimensions of the horizontal beam must be estimated to 
support the eflfort of W suspended at C ; and each of tiie 
uprights must be strong enough to bear a vertical ^fort re- 
presented by iW. With respect to the part AEDD'E'A', the 
struts, in the first case, must be strong enough to bear the pies- 
sure in the direction of their length, represented by 

W 
2 cos, p ' 
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and this pressure in the direction of the strut will be equina* 
lent to a vertical effort represented by ^W, and to a horizontal 
effort iW t<m. p, both applied at the point E of the upright. 
The vertical effort is transmitted to the point A, compress- 
ing the part EA of the upright. The horizontal effort is 
equivalent to two others one applied at the fixed point A, 
which is destroyed by the resistance of that point ; and the 
c^er applied at the point B, which is represented by 

2TM^ ^"^^ 

m which e and c' are respectively the distances AE, and EB. 
The action of this effort (K') is, in the first place, to pro- 
duce a corresponding extension on the part BD of the ho- 
rizontal beam ; and, in the second place, to cause the upright 
to yield at the point E by bending. The upright may there- 
fore be considered as fixed at the point E, and submitted to a 
vertical effort at the point A equal to ^W, and to a horizontal 
effort at B equal to the expression (K'). These two efforts 
will produce a strain on the upright, the limit of which, when 
the beams is rectangular, will be expressed by 
p'_ ^ rj ^ ^cc' ta n.p^ 

^-2W^(^ + — 7+7-> • • • ^^'^ 
and will serve to regulate the relations between its dimensions 
and the weight W. 

In the arrangement of every system of frame work, as one 
of the main objects is to procure a figure of an invariable 
form, such a disposition of the parts must be made, that any 
pressure on one part, which may have a tendency to produce 
a change of figure, shall be co«nteracted by some other part. 
The simplest manner of producing this effect is to combinethe 
parts of the frame to form a series of triangular figures ; for the 
reason, that no change can take place in these figures without 
the pieces forming their sides becoming shorter or longer by a 
force either of compression, or of extension. If therefore 
any of the main pieces of a frame intersect each other, form- 
ing quadrilateral figures, it will be necessary to introduce 
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Other pieces placed in the direction of the diagonals of the 
quadrilaterals, for the purpose of counteracting an7 tendency 
to a change of form in these figures. An arrangement of 
this character, generally termed diagonal bracings is used 
for all frame work requiring great strength and stiffiiess. 

The pieces in a system which resist a compressing force 
are usually termed struts ; those that counteract a force 
of extension are termed ties ; and those which are used to 
add stiffness to the frame, by preventing any tendency to 
flexure in the other parts, are termed braces. 

It \& important that the different pieces of a firame should 
be as little grain cut as possible, that is, cut in a direction 
oblique to the natural fibres, otherwise their strength would be 
greatly impaired. Beams, the cross sections of which are the 
same throughout, and of a rectangular form, are, on this 
account, mostly used for frames. In some cases of resistance 
to a cross strain, it might be preferable to use a beam whose 
longitudinal section should be of the form of a solid of equal 
resistance ; but as these solids present less resistance to flexure 
than rectangular beams having a uniform depth, equal to the 
greatest depth of the solid of equal resistance, and as stiffiiess 
is, in almost every practical case, of as much importance as 
ultimate strength, the rectangular beam of uniform depth is 
to be preferred. 

Joints. The bearing surface of the joints should be as 
great as the nature of the case will permit, in order to pre- 
vent the joint from being crippled, either by the indentation, 
or crushing of the fibres of the parts in contact The bear- 
ing surfaces of the joints should, moreover, be perpendicular 
to the directions of the pressure on them, to prevent any ten- 
dency to sliding on either of the surfaces. 

In arranging the joints, the simplest forms that are most 
suitable to the object in view should be adopted, in order that 
there may be the least inconvenience in obtaining an accu- 
rate fit of the parts. The parts should not, in all cases, fit 
close ; but allowance should be made for tha settling, arising 
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from the shrinking of the fibres, and the new direction of the 
pressures which may arise from this cause. If this allowance 
were not made, the pieces would frequently be liable to split 
and give way at the joints. In cases of this character in 
heavy frame work, it is recommended to make the surfaces of 
the joints circular, as the surfaces would then continue in 
contact should any change take place in the position of the 
pieces from settling, or any other cause. 

Built beams. To procure as great strength as the nature 
of the case will admit of, the difierent courses of a built beam 
must be connected in such a way that they will not slide on 
each other when submitted to a cross strain. This may be 
effected either by placing pieces of hard wood in notches 
cut in the beams, as represented in Fig. 33 ; or else by in^ 
denting the beams as represented in Fig. 34. The courses 
sie thdn firmly connected by screw bolts, or by iron hoops, 
or else by a stirrup formed as in Fig. 44, which will admit 
of being tightened if the stirrup works loose firom the shrink- 
ing of the fibres, or from any other cause. 

The keys of hard wood may be either simple blocks of a 
rectangular form, or else double wedges, (Fig. 45,) which will 
admit of being driven in the nptch for the purpose of bringing 
the surfaces in close contact. This, however, requires care 
in practice, as the wedges, if driven in with force, might crip- 
ple the fibres. 

The position of the indents should be regulated to prevent 
the courses from sliding. It has been recommended in built 
beams formed of two courses, to make the upper course (Fig. 
46) of two separate pieces, abutting agadnst an iron bolt, 
termed a ki?^ bolt^ as experiment has shown that a beam 
sawed across at top, to a depth nearly one third of the entire 
depth, having a piece of hard wood inserted into the cut of 
the saw, offered more resistance to a cross strain than a whole 
beam. 

The more perfect the contact between the courses, the strong- 
er wilt be the beam ; but, as the joints between the courses can 

14 
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never be made so close as to exclude water, it will be best, in 
cases where the built beam is exposed to the weather, to use 
keys instead of indents, and to leave sufficient space between 
each course for the circulation of the air, in order that mois- 
ture may not be retained long enough in the joint to cause 
the rot. 

Scarf joints. When it is necessary to unite two beams at 
their ends, the simplest and strongest method consists in pla- 
cing the two pieces end to end, and confining them in this po- 
sition by two or four pieces (Fig. 47) bolted on two or four 
of the sides, as the case may require. This method is termed 
fishing a beam ; it is used only for rough heavy work. The 
side pieces may be simply confined by screw bolts ; or else 
they may be connected with the main pieces by kejrs, or in- 
dents, (Fig. 48.) 

When the b^m is required to be of the same thickness 
throughout, a joint, termed a scarf is used in place of fishing. 
The form of the scarf will depend on the nature of the strains 
to which the beam is to be submitted. If this is simply a 
force of compression, or one of extension parallel to the fibres, 
the form (Fig. 49) is the most suitable ; the joint being con- 
fined by an iron plate and screw bolts placed on two or four 
sides, as the case may demand. These plates are usually 
straps of wrought iron of sufficient dimensions to resist the 
strain to which they are submitted. Iron hoops, arranged 
with screws, would be, in many cases, a better arrangement 
than plates ; as it is obvious that the best arrangement would 
be a hollow tube of iron within which the two ends could 
be closely confined, and the hoops might be combined to pre- 
sent nearly as much resistance as a tube. 

When the beam is submitted simply to a cross strain, the 
scarf (Fig. 50) will be a very suitable form^ as the fibres are 
compressed at top, and extended at the bottom. The joint 
is secured at bottom either by an iron plate, or by a piece of 
wood confined with keys and bolts. 

When the beam is submitted both to a cross strain and to 
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a Strain in the direction of the fibres, tending to pull the parts 
asunder, the form (Fig. 51) is the most suitable. As the fibres 
on a part of the surface of the joint will be compressed, and the 
rest extended, the depth of the indent, both at top and bottom, 
should be equal to two thirds the depth of the beams ; the 
compressed parts in contact, as well as the parts extended, 
being one third the whole depth. As the tendency of the 
compression would be to detach those parts on which it acts, 
by causing the fibres to separate by sliding, the length of the 
parts along which this disunion might take place should be suf- 
ficient to resist the strain on the compressed parts. This length 
should be about twice the depth of the beam for oak, and 
about six times the depth for pine, when the joint is confined 
by bolts and an iron plate at bottom. If iron hoops are used, 
these dimensions should be doubled. 

Mortise and tenon joint. This joint is used to connect 
two beams when the end of one rests upon the other either 
perpendicularly or obliquely. 

In the first case (Fig. 62) a hole, termed a mortise^ is cut 
into the side of one beam, and the end of the other is shaped 
to fit closely into it, by what is termed a tenon. The tenon is 
confined in the mortise by a wooden pin driven into an auger 
hole made through the sides of the mortise and tenon. It is 
a common practice among workmen to make the hole in the 
tenon nearer to the surface than that through the mortise, for 
the purpose of making a close joint. This method is very 
pernicious, for it produces a great strain on the pin, and on 
the side of the tenon hole, which might cause one or the 
other to give way, if an additional strain were to take place, 
arising from any motion of the two beams. Close joints are 
desirable, as producing an accurate fit, and bringing the bear- 
ing surfaces in juxtaposition, and when this is attained, the pin 
should only serve to keep the parts in their places. 

In the second case a notch (Fig. 63) is cut ouCof the side 
of one beam, the surfaces of which should be perpendicular 
40 each other, as they are thebearing surfaces for the end of the 
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Other beam. A mortise is cut in the beam on the longest side 
of the notch* The other beam is shaped to fit the notch and 
the mortise. The joint is secured, as in the last ease, by 
a wooden pin, or if greater security is requisite, a screw bolt 
or iron strap may be used in the place of it. 

Double tenon and mortise joints are very frequendy aaed, 
but they present no superiority over the simple joint, and are 
of more difficult workmanship. 

Dave tailjoinL When the extremity of a horizontal beam 
rests on another, this joint is sometimes used to connect the 
two ; a notch of a trapezoidal form (Fig. 64) being cut into 
the lower beam to receive the extremity of the upper, which 
is shaped to fit it. The joint is secured by a wooden pin. 
This form of joint is very weak, and soon works loose firom 
the shrinking of the fibres. In all cases of this kind, when- 
ever it is practicable, it will be best to cut a notch in each 
beam of a rectangular form, and to give an overlength to the 
top beam. 

In heavy frame work the strain on the joints is very great, 
and every precaution should therefore be taken to prevent the 
surfaces in contact from being crippled, as well as any dis- 
placement of the pieces. This can only be effected by making 
the bearing surfaces as great as possible, and by securing the 
pieces by a judicious arrangement of the bolts and straps. 
In addition to these, it has been proposed to insert pieces of 
lead, or iron, between the bearing surfitces, to prevent the crip- 
pling of the fibres. 

In the preceding remarks it was observed, that the best ar- 
rangement for securing the joint between two pieces abutting 
end to end, would be to enclose the ends in contact within 
an iron tube ; but as it would be very difficult practically to 
procure a close fit of this tube and the pieces, the conae- 
quence would be that the strain would principally be &U 
near the ends of the tube. This view of the subject has led 
to the following arrangements for such cases. Two cast iron 
plates are accurately fitted to the sides of the beam, and are 
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connected at top and bottom by two cross pieces, which are 
screwed to the plates, or confined to them by nuts as in the or- 
dinary cases of screw bolts. As the strain on the plates, arising 
from that thrown on the cross pieces, or supports, would 
only be in certain directions, they need not be of one solid 
piece but formed as in the following figures. 

If a piece is to be joined to another close to a wall, the ar- 
rangement (Fig 66) will be a very suitable form to counter- 
act the eflbct of a weight acting at the end of the beam. 

If two beams are to be joined in the middle, the arrange- 
ment (Fig. 66) will be a suitable form to counteract a cross 
strain. 

It should be observed, that the cross pieces on which the 
strain is thrown should fit closely the top and bottom of the 
beam, and be moreover of sufficient breadth to prevent the 
fibres of the beam from being crippled by this strain. 

ROADS. 

The general series of operations preliminary to establish- 
ing a line of internal communication, whether it be a road, a 
canal, or a rail-road, is the same in all cases, and consists, in 
the first place, of a reconnaissance, or examination of the 
country between the two points to be connected by the line, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most favorable direction 
pointed out by the natural features of the country ; and in the 
second place, of an accurate survey of the various lines 
which have been fixed upon by the reconnaissance, in order 
to compare their relative advantages. 

Reconnaissance. In taking into view any considerable 
extent of country, two remarkable features immediately pre- 
sent themselves, which are the valleys of the water courses, 
and the high grounds by which these valleys are separated. 
Each of these features would seem, at first sight, to present 
an endless variety of forms, and combinations ; but, upon 
more careful inspection, it will be found, that the more consi- 
derable valleys are the main channels, or drains, forothersof 
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a secondary character, whilst these, in their turn, perform the 
same functions for others of a stiil smaller class, and so 
on, in the descending order of progression, from those 
immense basins which receive the waters of the largest 
rivers, to the scarcely distinguishable furrows of the most 
trifling rills. A similar order of progression will be found 
to hold with respect to the high grounds, in descending, by 
successive degrees, from those lofty chains which separate 
valleys of the first order, to the spurs which, proceeding from 
their sides, divide the secondary valleys, and throw out, in 
their turn, others of an inferior order which separate the tri- 
butaries of the secondary valleys, and are themselves the main 
stems of a still inferior order. 

Two remarkable classes of lines present themselves in con- 
nection with these natural features ; they are the water 
courses, which form the lowest Unes of the valleys ; and the 
dividing ridges, which are the highest lines of the main 
chains and spurs ; and each of these classes possess the 
remarkable properties of being lines of greatest declivity of 
the surfaces to which they belong. 

From this glance at the general configuration of any por- 
tion of the earth's surface, it will readily appear, that lines of 
communication admit of a division into two classes : 1. Those 
which connect two points of the same valley: 2. Those which 
connect two points separated by a dividing ridge. And as 
one of the principal conditions which every line of commu- 
nication should satisfy, is to connect the two points by the 
shortest practicable route, it will also readily appear, from 
what has been said, that this condition will be satisfied for 
the first class of communications by following a direct line 
between the two points, since the level between the two does 
not admit of reduction ; whereas in the second class the line 
must not only be as direct as practicable, between the two 
points, but must also pass the dividing ridge at the lowest 
level between them, in order to effect all possible reduction in 
the height between the two points and that in which the line 
crosses the ridge. 
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It is therefore a subject of importance to be able, by a sim- 
ple reconnaissance, to ascertain the lowest point of a dividing 
ridge between any two points, .since it will abridge the labor 
of the succeeding operations. 

In the common maps of every portion of a country it will 
be found, that the water courses are usually laid down with 
suflBcient accuracy to show the direction in which the valleys 
lie ; that of the rising grounds by which they are separated ; 
and even the approximate position of the ridges. With these 
approximate data the engineer is furnished with a guide to 
direct him to the points which present the greatest probability 
of a favorable result. For there exists a necessary co-relation 
between the water courses and ridges, as the lines of greatest 
declivity of the surfaces to which they belong, from which 
the highest and lowest points of those surfaces can be readily 
determined. A few familiar illustrations will serve to place 
this in a clear point of view, without entering into the strictly 
mathematical reasoning upon which it rests. 

From the physical facts of water always seeking what is com- 
monly termed its lowest level, and that by the shortest line, or 
the line of greatest declivity of the surface along which it flows, 
it follows, that ihe water courses mark out the lowest points 
of the valleys, and are also their lowest lines of greatest decli- 
vity. If then, on a map of any portion of a country it be 
found that the water courses all diverge from, or converge 
towards one point, it will indicate, without farther examina- 
tion, that this point is in the first supposition the highest, and, 
in the second, the lowest point of that portion of country. 

If two water courses flow in opposite directions from a 
point, it will indicate that this is the lowest point of the ridge 
of the rising ground by which their vallejrs are separated ; 
for, from what has just been laid down, the ridge must evi- 
dently decline on both sides to this point. 

If two water courses flow in the same direction and paral- 
lel to each other, it will simply indicate a general inclination 
of the ridge between them, in the same direction as that of 
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the water courses. The ridge, however, may present in its 
course elevations and depressions, which will be indicated by 
the points in which the water courses of the secondary val- 
leys, on each side of it, intersect each other on it ; and these 
will be the lowest points at which lines &f comnumieation, 
through the secondary valleys, connecting the main water 
courses, would cross the dividing ridge. 

If two water courses flow in the same direction, and paral- 
lel to each other, and then at a certain point assume diver- 
gent directions, it will indicate that this is the lowest point of 
the ridge between them. 

If two water courses flow in parallel but opposite directions, 
there is nothing to indicate the direction of the inclination of 
the ridge between them, if any exists * but the meeting of the 
water courses of the secondary valleys on the ridge, or an 
approach towards each other, at any point, of the two princi- 
pal water courses, will indicate the points ctf depression in the 
ridge. 

Survey, The surveys which succeed the reconnaissance 
consist of several trial linesj between the points, fixed upon in 
the reconnaissance, whieh are generally run with the chain and 
compass, and are then levelled with thespirit level, throughout 
their entire extent; for the purpose of determiniBg the undu- 
lations of the ground along the lines. Besides the longitudi- 
nal levels, a series of cross levels are made, at equal distances 
apart, perpendicular to the directions of the trial lines, id 
order to show the inclination of the ground, on each side of 
the trial lines, for a width greater than that which the line of 
communication will probably occupy. 

Map and Memoir. After these surveys are made with all 
desirable accuracy, a map,, exhibiting the topc^aphical fea- 
tures of the ground, and the profiles in the direction of the 
different levels, is carefully drawn up from the notes taken oa 
the ground. As there are many other points, npon which 
accurate information is desirable in such cases,^ that cannot 
be shown on the map, it should be accompanied by a deserip- 
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live memoir, in Which should be set forth the character of 
the natural features of the country along the lines which are 
deemed favorable or otherwise to the construction of the road, 
as the nature of the soil, that of the water courses, &c, &c. 

Survey of a Common Road, In laying out a common 
road, the engineer is less restricted in the direction of his line 
than in any other kind of communication, owing to the cha- 
racter of the conveyance used upon it ; nevertheless he should 
confine himself, as far as economy of expenditure will per- 
mit, to the most direct line between the two points, and the 
one which offers the least height to be overcome. The obsta- 
cles with which he will meet to prevent this are hills, valleys, 
marshes, and water courses. 

When a hill intervenes between the two points to be con- 
nected, the principal object to be attended to, is to give the 
road such a slope that, in the descent with the usual speed, 
there shall be no danger to the carriages from the accelerating 
force of gravity in the direction of the road ; and this will 
be accomplished by not making the slope greater than what 
is termed the angle of friction for the particular kind of a 
road covering used, whether it be a pavement, a broken stone 
surface, or a gravel road. For when the slope of the road is 
equal to the angle of friction, the friction of the carriage 
wheels will be in equilibrium with the component of the force 
of gravity in the direction of the road, and this component 
will, therefore, have no tendency to increase the velocity of 
the carriage, which it would do were it greater than the force 
of friction, as the difference between the two forces would 
then act as an accelerating force on the carriage. 

To determine the angle of friction, direct experiments have 
been made, by allowing carriages to descend freely on a road 
of variable inclination until the friction overcame the force 
which caused the motion, (Note I) ; and also by the force of 
traction on a level road, or the fractional part of the weight 
of the carriage which, when applied to it, would be just suffi- 
cient to overconne the friction and set the carriage in motion, 

16 
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The {Mowing are the results of those experiments, the load 
moved being one ton, or 2240 pounds. 
No. 1. Well mode pavement^ . Zi lbs. 

" 2. Broken Uane sutface laid on an old 

Jliniroad, 66 " 

« 3. Gravel road, 147 « 

'' 4. Broken stone surface on a rough pave- 
ment bottom, .... 46 " 
^ 6. Broken stone surface on a bottom of 

betonj. . ' . . 46 « 

From this it appears that the angle of friction in the finl 
case is represented by sf fo^, or Vr nearly ; and that the slope 
of the road should therefore not be greater than one perpen- 
dicular to sixty-eight in length, or that the height to be over- 
come must not be greater than one sixty-eighth of the dis- 
tance between the two points measured along the road, in 
order that the force of friction may counteract that of gravity 
in the direction of the road. 

A similar calculation will show that the angle of friction in 
the other cases will be as follows : 
No. 2, . . I to . 36 nearly. 

« 3, . . . 1 " . . 16 " 

" 4and6, . . 1 « . 49 « 

In laying out therefore a road, when one point is higher 
than another, or when it is necessary to pass a ridge at a point 
higher than either <^ the extreme points, the line followed 
should be direct between the two points, so long as the ascent 
is within the foregoing limits, according to the character of the 
road covering, and no other obstacles intervene which would 
render necessary a change of direction. If, owing- to any of 
these causes, a change of direction should become necessary at 
any point, it will be made, and be continued in the new direc- 
tion until the direction towards the point of arrival can be re- 
sumed. An examination of the Une between the point where 
the original direction is resumed and the first point will remain 
to be considered in comparison with those already laid out 
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To render this somewhat clear by a diagram, let a and b 
be the points to be connected, a being the paint of departure^ 
B that of arrival, A direction is first assumed between a and 
B, and is continued to d, where it becomes necessary to as- 
sume a new direction dc, owing to some impediment ; this 
new direction is continued to c, at which point it is found 
practicable to assume the -direction cb, as the shortest to the 
point of arrival. The line passing through the points adcb, 
is then examined on that part between a and c, to ascertain 
whether the direction ac, which is the most direct, will also 
satisfy the other necessary conditions ; and, if it does, it 
will be taken as the corrected line. 

In all cases, so far as it can be done with a due regard to 
economy in the outlay of construction, a uniform ascent 
should be obtained between the points of departure and arri- 
val, to avoid useless ascents and descents, which occasion a 
loss of power. Cases of this character not unfrequently pre- 
sent themselves, as for example, where the points of departure 
and arrival, lying on opposite sides of a hill, can be con- 
nected by a straight line by crossing the ridge at a level higher 
than either of the points ; or else by taking a circuitous di- 
rection around the base, by which the ascent between the two 
would be made uniform. In such cases the choice of the 
engineer must be governed by his judgment, founded on a 
comparison of the expense of the two lines, and the advanta* 
ges 'which they severally offer with respect to the time andt 
means of conveyance. 

A uniform ascent, within the prescribed limits, can always 
be obtained, whenever there is a continual rise of the ground 
between the point of departure and the point where the road 
erosses the ridge, by making frequent changes of direction 
in a zigzag line between the two points. The length of 
each zigzag will depend on the nature of the surface, an& 
will in no manner affect the total length of the road if the 
ascent be uniform ; for it is a property of lines of the samo 
inclination which connect two different levels to be of the 
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8ABQ6 length, whatever change of direction the lines may 
assume. 

It may be stated in this place that the straight portions of 
the line are connected at the points of change of direction 
by an arc of a circle {Note 2,) tangent to the two lines which 
it connects. This curved part should not be so abrupt as to 
require any considerable diminution of speed in the carriage 
whilst passing over it, and, as a &rther precaution for safety 
in descents, the slope of the road at these points should be 
less than along the straight portions of the line. 

When a valley intervenes between the two points, the same 
principles should guide the engineer in the choice of his line 
as in the case of a hill ; for the valley must be descended on 
the side towards the point of departure to be ascended on the 
opposite side ; and the ascent and descent should be as uni- 
form as practicable, and in no part greater than the limits 
already laid down. 

The case may also here present itself, whether it will be 
best to pursue the direct line between the two points, or to de- 
viate from it, by crossing the valley at ahigher level, nearer the 
head of it, by a more circuitous line. Other cases may per- 
sent themselves where the width of the valley, being much 
less at some lower level, might offer a great economy in the 
embankments ; or, finally, where undulations in the ground, 
if taken advantage of, would produce the same effect, by cut- 
ting down a portion of the elevated parts to fill up the depres- 
sions between them. All of these cases require careful exa- 
mination before any line between the points is definitively 
Ikd4;>pted. 

When a marshy, or very wet soil intervenes between the 
points, it will generally be best to change the direction of the 
line to avoid crossing it, owing to the difiiculty of obtaining a 
firm bottoming for the road covering in such localities, which 
can only be effected by a thorough system of drainage. 

When a water course intervenes between the points, the 
point at which the line should intersect it will depend on the 
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character of the stream, and that of the approaches to it ; 
as both economy of construction, and safety to the structure, 
over which the road is carried, may designate some other 
point than that in which the direct line intersects the water 
course. 

As the general direction of a road will usually be the same 
as the vallej^ of the water courses between the points of depar- 
ture and arrival, the advantages presented by both sides of the 
valley, for constructing the road, should be carefully balanced. 
The principal favorable points are, few secondary water 
courses intersecting the line of the road, a firm soil, a free 
exposure of the road sur&ce to the action of the sun and 
wind, and facilities for procuring the necessary materials to 
form the road covering. 

A careful comparison of the surveys of the difierent trial 
lines will usually enable the engineer to decide, without far* 
ther labor, upon the one which combines the most desirable 
advantages. 

Equalizing the Excavations and Embankments^ ^c. 
The next important point to be adjusted is b€dancingj or 
equalizing the excavations and embankments; that is to 
make such a disposition of the slopes, and such partial 
changes in the main direction of the line, that the parts which 
will require to be excavated shall furnish just sufficient earth 
to form those portions which must be filled in. The solution 
of this problem, in the cases which most usually occur in prac- 
tice, is of a very indeterminate character, and the engineer id 
obliged to rctsort to a system of successive approximations, 
by assuming different slopes, within the prescribed limits, and 
by shifting the position of the line to the right, or left, until 
he arrives at the most favorable result. In conducting these 
trials, the whole line should be subdivided into several por- 
tions, and the equalization of these portions should be attempt- 
ed independently of each other, instead of trying a general 
equalization throughout the entire line. 

In balancing the excavations and embankments their solid 
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contentB are calculated, by subdividing them into die 
simple geometrical solids, such as prisms, prismoids, wedges, 
and pyramids, whose solidities can be determined by the or- 
dinary rules for the mensuration of solids. This subdivision 
will present but little difficulty when a sufficient number of 
cross profiles have been taken. Each cross profile will pre- 
sent a quadrilateral, or a triangular figure, of which the Une 
of the road way, tlie side slopes, and the line of the surftiee 
of the ground, will form the sides. The three first will be 
Tight lines, and the last a curved Une, but generally of such 
slight curvature that it may be rc^:arded as a right line. 
The same remark may be made with respect to the surface of 
the ground, which, although in fact a curved surface, may be 
regarded as a plane surface, between any two of the consecu- 
tive planes of the profiles; provided these profiles be not 
taken too &r apart. This manner of regarding the sur&ce 
of the ground will only give an approitimate result, in calcu-^ 
lating the contents of the solids ; but this approximation will 
be sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, and will 
avoid more complicated methods, which, although more rigo- 
rous in their results, are less suited to the solution of prob- 
lems of this nature. 

In determining the relations between the volumes of the 
embankments, and the excavations by which they are to be 
furnished, it must also be borne in mind that earth in its na- 
tural state occupies less space than when broken up ; and as 
the embankments, when first formed, are in the state of earth 
newly broken up, an allowance must be made according to the 
nature of the soil. This allowance will generally vary be- 
tween one twelfth and one eighth ; that is earth when first 
broken up will occupy from one twelfth to one eighth more 
bulk than it does in its natural state. 

After the excavations and embankments are equalized, the 
changes caused by the operation in the direction of the line 
are laid down on the map previously to laying out the line 
on the ground. This operation is performed by running the 
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new line as laid down on the map, and marking the middle 
lin^ or cm5, of the road, by stakes, or pickets, placed at equal 
intervals apart, and numbered to correspond with the same 
points, on the map. The width of the road way, and the 
lines on the ground corresponding to the side slopes of the 
excavations and embankments, are laid out in a simihur man- 
ner, by stakes, placed along the lines of the cross profiles. 

Besides the numbers marked on the stakes, to indicate their 
position on the map, other numbers, showing the depth of the 
excavations, or the height of the embankment, from the sur- 
&ce of the grouud, accompanied by the letters CiU. FilL 
to indicate a cuUing^ or eiJUlingj as the case may be, are also 
added to guide the workmen in their operations. The posi* 
tions of the stakes on the ground, which show the principal 
points of the axis of the road, should, moreover, be laid down 
on the map with great accuracy, by ascertaining their bear- 
ings and distances from any fixed and marked objects in 
their vicinity, in order that the points may be readily found 
should the stakes be subsequently misplaced. 

Detailed maps of the different divisions of the road, made 
to a suitable scale, should accompany the general map. The 
object of these maps being to give with the utmost accu- 
racy the longitudinal and cross sections of the natural ground, 
and the road way, by exhibiting all the parts of the road sur- 
fiuee, and of the excavations and embankments, with the hori- 
zontal dimensions of all the parts, and the vertical heights of 
^be different points above one general plane of level, termed 
the plane of oomparison^ numbered with great care. 

Detailed drawings of the road covering, of the masonry 
and carpentry of the bridges, culverts, &c., to which are 
added written specifications of the manner in which the em- 
bankments, excavations, masonry, &c., is to be executed, 
should accon^^any the divisicm maps, to guide the superin- 
tending engineer of the division in the perfonnance of his 
duties. 

Before breaking ground, to commence the grading^ ot 
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forming the excavations and embankments, another problem 
of a very intricate character, which has occupied the atten- 
tion of the first mathematicians, and has called into play all 
the resources of the higher analysis, remains to be solved. 
This is the removal, and the disposition of the different 
volumes so as to present the greatest economy in transporta- 
tion and expense. The results which have been arrived at 
in the difierent cases which have been treated, seldom present 
themselves in practical operations. There is, however, one 
general principle which is applicable to all cases, which is, that 
to make the transportation a minimum between the points 
from which the earth is taken, and that where it is deposited, 
the lines passed over by the centres of gravity of all the par- 
ticles must neither cross each other in a horizontal, nor in a 
vertical direction. To apply this principle to practice, the 
entire volumes of the embankments and excavations should 
be subdivided into several others, {Note 3,) by planes in the 
direction of the transportation, and these partial solids, should 
be removed within the bonndaries marked out by these planes* 
The farther the subdivision is carried, the greater will be the 
accuracy of the result. 

Grading-. Informing the excavations, theinclination of the 
side slopes demand peculiar attention. This inclination will 
depend on the nature of the soil, and the action of the atmos^ 
phere and internal moisture upon it. In common soils, as 
ordinary garden earth formed of a mixture of clay and sand, 
compact clay, and compact stony soils, although the side 
slopes would withstand very well the ethcts of the weather 
with a greater inclination, it is best to give them two base to 
one perpendicular^ as the surface of the road way will, by 
this arrangement, be well exposed to the action of the sun and 
air, which will cause a rapid evaporation of the moisture on 
the surface. Pure sand and gravel may require a greater slope 
according to circumstances. It is not usual to use any ar- 
tificial means to protect the surface of the side slopes from 
the action of the weather ; but it is a precaution which, in 
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the end, will save much labor and expense io keeping the 
toad-way in good order. The simplest means, which can be 
used for this purpose, consist in covering the slopes with good 
sods, (Fig. 57,) or else with a layer of vegetable mould about 
four inches thick, carefully laid and sown with grass seed. 
These means will be amply sufficient to protect the side 
slopes from injury when they are not exposed to any other 
causes of deterioration than the wash of the rain, and the ac- 
tion of frost on the ordinary moisture retained by the soil. 

When the side slopes are not protected in this manner, it 
will be well, in localities where stone is plenty, to raise a 
small wall of dry stone at the foot of the slopes, to prevent 
the wash of the slopes from being carried into the road-way. 

A covering of brush wood, or a thatch of straw, may also 
be used with good effect, but, from their perishable nature, 
they will require frequent renewal and repairs. 

In excavations through solid rock^ which does not dis- 
integrate on exposure to the atmosphere, the side slopes 
might be made perpendicular ; but as this would exclude, in 
a great degree, the action of the sun and air, which is essen- 
tial to keeping the road surface dry and in good order, it will 
be necessary to make the side slopes with an incUnation, va- 
rying from one base to one perpendicular, to one base to two 
perpendicular, or even greater, according to the locality; the 
inclination of the slope on the south side in northern latitudes 
being greatest, to expose better the road surface to the sun's 
rays. 

The slaty rocks generally decompose rapidly on the sur- 
&ce, when exposed to moisture and the action of frost. The 
side slopes in rocks of this character may be cut into steps, 
(Fig. 58,) and then be covered by a layer of vegetable mould 
sown in grass seed, or else the earth may be sodded in the 
usual way. 

The stratified soils and rocks, in which the strata have a 
dipj or inclination to the horizon, are liable to slips^ or to 
give way by one stratum becoming detached and sliding on 

16 
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another, which is caused either Trom the action of frost, or 
from the pressure of water, which insinuates itself between 
the strata. The worst soils of this character are those formed 
of alternate strata of clay and sand, particularly, if the clay is 
of a nature to become serai-fluid when mixed with water. The 
best preventives that can be resorted to in these cases, are to 
adopt a thorough system of drainage, to prevent the snrfaoe 
water of the ground from running down the side slopes, and 
to cut off all springs which run towards the road-way from 
the side slopes. The surface water may be cut off by means 
of a ditch (Fig. 67) made on the up-hill side of the road, to 
catch the water before it reaches the slope of the excavation, 
and convey it off to the natural water courses most con- 
Tenient, as, in almost every case, it will be found that the side 
slope on the down-hill side is, comparatively speaking, but 
slightly affected by the surface water. To cut off the 
springs, it will be necessary to sink a ditch, or drain, on the 
side of the road from which the water flows, sufficiently 
deep to intercept the springs, and to fill this drain with broken 
stone, loosely thrown in, to offer an easy water way, and to 
prevent the drain from filling in with earth. The drain, thus 
arranged, must have an outlet towards some natural water 
course. 

Neither of these precautions, however, will suffice in some 
cases where the soil is very loose, or is of a marly or 
chalky character ; and all that can be done will be to give 
the wash a wide berth, and to allow the side slopes to assume 
with time their natural inclination, removing the fragments 
of the slips as they are d^jposited at the foot of the slope, ex- 
cept such as may form a kind of buttress for the slopes. 

In forming the embankments, (Fig. 59,) the side slopes 
should be made with a less inclination than that which the 
earth naturally assumes, for the purpose of giving them 
greater durabiUty, and to prevent the width of the topsurfece, 
along which the road-way is made, from diminishing by 
every change in the side slopes ; as it would were they made 
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with the natural slope. To protect the side slopes more effec- 
tually they should be sodded, or sown in grass seed, and the 
surface water of the top should not be allowed to run down 
theni, as it would soon wash them into gullies, and destroy 
the embankment In localities where stone is plenty, a sus- 
taining wall of dry stone may be advantageously substituted 
for the side slopes. 

To prevent, as far as practicable, the settling which takes 
place in embankments, they should be formed with great 
care ; the earth being laid in successive layers of about four feet 
in thickness, and each layer well settled with beetles. As this 
method is very expensive, it is seldom resorted to except in 
works which require great care, and are of trifling extent 
For extensive works, the method usually followed, on account 
of economy, is to embank out from one end, carrying forward 
the work on a level with the top surface. In this case, as 
there must be a want of compactness in the mass, it would 
be best to form the outsides of the embankment first, and to 
gradually fill in towards the centre, in order that the earth 
may arrange itself in layers with a dip from the sides inwards; 
this will in a great measure counteract any tendency to slips 
outwards. 

A common method also, but a very bad one, is to make 
what is termed a side formhigy which is done, by raising the 
whole embankment at once, commencing at one side and fill- 
ing towards the other. This method is only used when the 
road is partly in cutting and partly in filling ; it is unstable, 
and the earth settles greatly and is liable to slips. 

Besides the necessary embankments for the road surface, 
there are others, termed spoil banks, which consist of the 
surplus earth from excavations that is deposited in some con- 
venient locality as near to the point from which the earth is 
taken as safety to the side slopes of the excavation will per- 
mit. The spoil banks are generally formed parallel to the 
road- way, and some feet back from the top of the side slope, to 
prevent the weight of the mass from crushing in the side 
dope. The down-hill side will, in most cases, be the most 
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suitable locality ; and, if it be thought necessary, a slight 
surface drain may be placed at the foot of the slope, towards 
the road to prevent the water from the spoil bank from making 
its way to the side slope of the excavation. 

In the cases of what are termed side cuttings where the 
road-way is partly in excavation and partly embankment, 
the formation of the side slopes and the excavations and em- 
bankments, with the precautions to preserve them from da- 
mage, will be arranged as has already been explained. But 
if the inclination of the natural surface of the ground, on 
which the embankment rests, is so great as to endanger its 
stability, it will be necessary to form the surface into steps 
(Pig. 60) to give the embankment a stable bed. 

In side cuttings along a natural surface of great inclina- 
tion, the method of construction just explained will not be 
sufficiently secure, and sustaining walls must be substituted 
for the side slopes, both of the excavations and embankments. 
These walls may be made simply of dry stone, when the 
stone can be procured in blocks of sufficient size to render 
this kind of construction of sufficient stability to resist the 
ptessure of the earth. But when the blocks of stone do not 
offer this security, they must be laid in mortar, (Pig. 61,) and 
hydraulic mortar is the only kind which will form a safe con- 
struction. The batter of the walls may vary between twenty- 
four perpendicular to one base, and six perpendicular to one 
base. It should never be less than this latter, otherwise the 
mortar between the joints, near the surface, will be washed 
out by the rain, and the seeds of vegetables lodging in the 
voids, will germinate, and, in a short time, destroy the adhe- 
sion between the mortar and stone by the penetration of 
their roots between them. The wall which supplies the slope 
of the excavation should be carried up as high as the natural 
surface of the ground ; the one that sustains the embankment 
should be built up to the surface of the road-way ; and ano- 
ther wall, of less thickness and about four feet high, termed 
a parapet wall, should be raised upon it, to secure vehicles 
from accidents in passing from the line of the road-way. 
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A Toad may be constructed partly in excavation and partly 
embankment along a rocky ledge, by blasting the rock, when 
the inclination of the natural surface is not greater than one 
perpendicular to two base ; but with a greater inclination than 
this, the whole should be in excavation. 

There are examples of road constructions, in localities like 
the last, ^pported on a frame work, consisting of horizontal 
pieces, which are firmly fixed at one end, by being let into 
holes drilled in the rock, and are sustained at the other by an 
inclined strut underneath, which rests against the rock in a 
shoulder formed lo receive it. 

Lhrainage. A system of thorough drainage, by which the 
water that filters through the ground will be cut off from the 
soil beneath the road-way, to a depth of at least three feet 
beloiv the bottom of the road covering, and by which that 
which falls upon the surface will be speedily conveyed off, 
before it can filter through the road covering, is essential to 
the good condition of a road. 

The surface water is conveyed off by giving the surface of 
Ae road-way a slight transverse convexity (Fig. 62) from the 
middle to the sides, where the water is received into the gut- 
ters, or side channels^ from which it is conveyed by under- 
ground aquedudts, termed ctUvertSy built of stone or brick, 
and usually arched at top, into the main drains that conunu- 
nicate with the natural courses. This convexity is regulated 
by making the figure of the profile an ellipse, of which the 
semi-transverse axis is 15 feet, and the semi-conjugate axis nine 
inches ; thus placing the middle of the road-way nine inches 
above the bottom of the side channels. This convexity, which 
is as great as should be given, will not be sufficient in a fiat 
country to keep the road surface dry ; and in such localities, ifa 
slight longitudinal slope cannot be given to the road, it should 
be raised, when practicable, three or four feet above the gene- 
ral level ; both on account of conveying off speedily the 
surface water, and to expose the surface better to the action of 
the wind. 
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To coDTey the water from the subsoil in a level conntrjr, 
ditches, termed open side drains^ (Fig. 63,) are made parallel 
to the axis of the road, and at some feet from it on each side. 
The bottom of the side drains should be at least three feet 
below the road covering ; their size will depend on the nature 
of the soil to be drained. In a cultivated country the side 
drains should be on the field side of the fences. 

As open drains would be soon filled up aloi^^ the parts of a 
road in excavation, by the washings from the side slopes^ 
covered drains, built either of brick or stone, must be substi- 
tuted for them. These drains (Fig. 64) consist simply of a 
flooring of flagging stone, or of brick, with two side walls 
of rubble, or brick masonry, which support a top covering 
of flat stones, or of brick, with open joints, of about half 
an inch, to give a free passage way to the water into 
the drain. The top is covered with a layer of straw, or 
brushwood, and clean gravel, or broken stone, in small 
fragments, is laid over this, for the purpose of allowing 
the water to filter freely through to the drain, without carry- 
ing with it any earth or sediment which might, in time, accu- 
mulate and choak it. The width and height of covered 
drains will depend on the materials of which they are built, 
and the quantity of water to which they yield a passage. 

Besides the longitudinal covered drains in cuttings, other 
drains are made under the road-way which, firom their form, 
are termed cross mitre drains. Their plan is in shape like 
the letter Y, the angular point being at the centre of the road 
and pointing in the direction of its ascent. The opening of 
the angle should be so regulated that the bottom of the drain 
shall not have a greater slope along either of its branches, 
than one perpendicular to one hundred base, to preserve the 
masonry from damage by the current The construction 
of mitre drains is the same as the covered longitudinal 
drains. They should be placed at intervals of about 60 yards 
firom each other. 

In some cases surface drains, termed aUch water dr^insj 
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are made on the side slopes of cuttings. They are mn up 
obliquely along the surface, and empty directly into the cross 
drains which convey the water into the natural water 
courses. 

When the roadway is in side cutting, cross drains (Fig. 
66) of the ordinary form of culverts are made, to convey the 
water from the side channels and the covered drains into the 
natural water courses. They should be of sufficient dimen- 
sions to convey off a large volume of water, and to admit a 
man to pass through them, so that they may be readily clear- 
ed out, or even repaired, without breaking up the road-way 
over them. 

The only drains required for embankments are the ordina- 
ry side channels of the road way, with occasional culverts, to 
convey the water from them into the natural water courses. 
Great care should be taken to prevent the surface water from 
running down the side slopes, as they would be soon washed 
into gullies by it 

Very wet and marshy soils require to be thoroughly drained 
before the road«way can be made with safety. The best sys- 
tem that can be followed in such cases, is to cut a wide and 
deep open main drain on each side of the road, to convey the 
water to the natural water courses. Covered cross drains 
should be made at frequent intervals to drain the subsoil of 
the road-way. They should be sunk as low as will admit of 
the water running from them into the main drains, by giving 
a slight slope to the bottom each way from the centre of the 
road to facilitate its flow. 

Independently of the drainage for marshy soils, they will 
require, when the subsoil is of a spongy elastic natnre, an 
artificial bed for the road covering. This bed may, in some 
cases, be formed by simply removing the upper stratum to a 
depth of several feet, and supplying its place with well packed 
gravel, or any soil of a firm character. In of her cases, 
when the subsoil yields readily to the ordinary pressure that 
the road surface must bear, a bed of brushwood, from 9 to 18 
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inches in thickness, must be formed to leceive the soil oh 
which the road covering is to rest. The brush wood should 
be carefully selected from the long straight slender shoots of 
the branches or undergrowth, and be tied up in bundles, 
termed fctscines, from 9 to 12 inches in diameter, and from 10 
to 20 feet long. The fascines are laid in alternate layers 
crosswise and lengthwise, and the layers are either connected 
by pickets, or else the withes, with which the fascines are 
bound, are cut to allow the brushwood to form a imiform 
and compact bed. 

This method of securing a good bed (or structures on a 
weak wet soil has been long practised in Holland, and expe- 
rience has full tested its excellence. 

JRoeid Coverings. The object of road coverings is to di- 
minish the resistances offered to the force of traction, by the 
friction and collision of the wheels, along the road sur&oe, 
and to reduce, as &.r as practicable, the wear and tear of the 
surface, occasioned by the passage of vehicles, and the action 
of the weather. To effect this in the most perfect manner, 
the road covering must be formed of some material which is 
smooth, hard, and durable, and be laid on an unyielding bed. 
For each of the causes of the bad qualities of roads depends 
more or less on these properties of the materials and of the 
bed on which they are laid. 

If the subsoil, or bed, is not of an unyielding character, the 
materials of the road covering will be soon worked into it by 
the passage of vehicles. The subsoil will thus be forced to 
the surface, where, becoming mixed up with the materials, 
it will greatly tend to increase their wear and tear, by keeping 
them always moist, from the quantity of mud which will be 
constantly forming, and from the disunion which this will 
cause between them. 

If the materials are not hard and durable the road cover- 
ing will rapidly wear into ruts, and will thus increase* the 
friction and collision, which depend on the evenness of the 
surface. 
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To satisfy these conditions of a good road, both theory and 
experience are in favor of a road covering of hard stone, of 
sufficient thickness to prevent a weight laid on any point 
of the surface from pressing the materials into the subsoil. 

Among the various methods in which stone has been used 
fi>r road coveiings, that which is termed a paved road, or 
pavementj has been found to be the best where the road is 
constantly traversed by heavy vehicles. 

Pavements are variously constructed, according to the 
more or less care required by the nature of the transportation. 
The method in most general use in our country, is to exca- 
Tate the soil to a suitable depth, to receive a bed, or farmj of 
dean sand, which is made from one foot to several feet in 
thickness ; into this form, stones of a round shape, and of va* 
rious sizes, which have received the common name o( paving 
Mtones, are set as close together as they can be packed, and 
are firmly settled by a heavy beetle manoeuvred by one or 
two men. The stones are driven until their tops are even 
with the surface of the road-way, which is convex and higher 
in the middle than at the sides ; the road surface is then 
covered over with a layer of clean sand two or three inches 
in thickness, which is gradually worked in between the stones 
by the combined action of the wheels and the weather. 

The defects of this kind of pavement are obvious at a 
glance. The road surface is of the worst kind to diminish 
the friction and collision ; and although the form is of a ma- 
terial which is perfectly firm, when prevented from yielding 
laterally, still the shape of the stones is the most favorable to 
produce this lateral yielding. The consequences therefore 
to be apprehended, and which are fully verified by experience, 
are, that the force of traction will be very great, and the road- 
way will soon get out of order by wearing rapidly into ruts. 
The most of these defects would be removed by substituting 
cubical blocks, about nine inches in thickness, for the round 
stone, as they would form a more solid and a smoother co- 

17 
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vering, besides being of a better shape to resist being forced 
into the form. 

The best system of pavement is that which has been par- 
tially put in practice in some of the commercial cities of Eng- 
land, the idea of which seems to have been taken from the 
excellent military roads of the Romans, vestiges of which 
remain at the present day in a good state. 

In constructing this pavement a bed (Fig. 65) is first pre- 
pared, by removing the surface of the soil to the depth of a 
foot or more, to obtain a firm stratum ; the surface of this 
bed receives a very slight convexity, of about two inches to 
ten feet, from the centre to the sides of the road- way. If the 
soil is of a soft clayey nature, into which small fragments if 
broken would be easily worked by the wheels of vehicles, it 
should be excavated a foot or two deeper to receive a form of 
sand or of clean fine gravel. On the surface of the bed thus 
prepared a layer of small broken stone, four inches thick, is 
laid ; the dimensions of these fragments should not be greater 
than two-and-a-half inches in any direction ; the road is then 
opened to vehicles until this first layer becomes perfectly com- 
pact, care being taken to fill up any ruts with fresh stone, iu 
order to obtain a uniform surfkce. - A second layer of stone, 
of the same thickness as the first, is then laid on, and treated 
in the same manner ; and finally a third layer. When the 
third layer has become perfectly compact, and is of a uniform 
surface, a layer of fine clean gravel, two-and-a-half inches 
thick, is spread evenly over it to receive the paving stones. 
The blocks of stone are of a square shape, and of different 
sizes, according- to the nature of the travelling over the pave- 
ment. The largest size are ten inches thick, nine inches 
broad, and twelve inches long ; the smallest are six inches 
thick, five inches broad, and ten inches long. Each block is 
carefully settled in the form, by means of a heavy beetle ; it is 
then removed in order to cover the side of the one against 
which it is to rest with hydraulic mortar; this being done the 
block is replaced, and properly adjusted. The blocks of the 
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4iflkrent courses across the road-vray should break joints. 
The surface of the road is convex ; the convexity being de- 
termined by making the outer edges six inches lower than the 
middle for a width of thirty feet. 

As pavements of this character would only be required in 
cities, they must be accompanied by side walks, and crossing 
places, for foot passengers. The side walks are made of large 
flat flagging stone, at least two inches thick, laid on a form of 
clean gravel well rammed and settled. The width of the 
ttde walks will depend on the street being more or less fre- 
quented by a crowd. It would, in all cases, be well to have 
them at least twelve feet wide ; they receive a slope, or pitch, 
of one inch to ten feet, towards the pavement to convey the 
sur&ce water to the side channels. The pavement is sepa- 
rated from the side walk by a row of long slabs, set on their 
edges, termed curb stones, which confine both the flagging 
and paving stones. The curb stones form the sides of the side 
channels, and should for this purpose, project six inches above 
the outside paving stones, and be sunk at least four inches 
below their top surface ; they should, moreover, be flush with 
the upper surface of the side walks, to allow the water to run 
over into the side channels, and to prevent accidents which 
might happen from their tripping persons passing in haste. 

The crossings should be from four to six feet wide, and be 
slightly raised above the general surface of the pavement, to 
keep them free from mud. 

The kind of stone selected for pavements should be hard, 
with a compact texture, and not possessing the property of 
receiving a polish. 

The system of pavement which has just been described 
fulfils in the best manner all the conditions of a good road ; 
presenting a hard even surface to the wheels, and reposing on 
an nnyielding bed, formed by the bottoming of broken stone, 
which is protected, as far as practicable, from me action of 
water by the mortar in the joints ; though it may reasonably 
admit of a doubt, whether the mortar would not he soon 
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destroyed by the action of the vehicles, and the expansioD 
and contraction of the stone which, in our climate, is found 
to be very considerable in exposed positions. 

The middle of roads in the vicinity of large cities should, 
for economy, be paved, for a width of eight feet on each side 
of the centre of the road, in the same manner as the streets, 
if it be found that more than three inches of the ordinary 
road covering of broken stone is worn down annually by tte 
travelling over the road. The wings of the road, on each 
side of the pavement, may be made of broken stone or clean 
coarse gravel. Great attention will be requisite to prevent 
ruts from forming where the pavement and wings unite. 

Wooden pavements, formed of blocks of a hexagonal or 
square shape, cut into lengths of nine inches, have been for 
some period in use in Russia, and are now undergoing expe- 
riment with us. The blocks are first well seasoned, and, in 
some cases, prepared by immersing them in some one of the 
solutions which have been found to be preventives of the rot 
After they are laid, the joints and top surface are coated with 
hot tar, or pitch, and a thin layer of fine gravel is spread over 
the sur&ce before the road is thrown open to vehicles. In 
some instances a wooden pin is inserted into each block to 
connect it firmly with the one next to it which has a hole in 
it to receive the pin. This seems however an excess of pre- 
caution, for if the bottoming is firm, the blocks cannot work 
into it, and there is but little tendency in the pressure at the 
surface to throw the blocks up. 

The wear and tear of this kind of pavement, when made 
of the harder kinds of wood, will, in all probability, be less 
than that of stone. Its durability will depend upon the effi- 
cacy of the preventives to protect the wood from the rot As 
to its cost, it will be greater, probably, even with us, than stone, 
owing to the preparation of the material. One objection 
urged agai&t it, is the danger that may be apprehended firom 
the decomposition of the wood in our hot climates. This ob- 
jection is one of great moment, particularly when coupled 
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with the slight durability of wood under such circumstan- 
ces. 

The ordinary road coTering for common roads, is formed 
of a coating of small broken stone, laid either on a paved 
bottom, or else on the sur&ce of the subsoil which forms the 
bed. 

The paved bottom road covering (Fig. 66) is formed, by 
excavating the surface of the ground to a suitable depth, and 
preparing the form for the pavement with the precautions as 
for a coomion pavement Small blocks of stone of an irregu- 
lar pyramidal shape are selected for the pavement, which 
should be seven inches thick in the centre, and three inches 
thick at the sides, for a road-way 30 feet in width. The base 
of each block should not measure more than five inches, and 
the top not less than four inches^ 

The blocks are set by the hand, with great care, as closely 
in contact at their bases as practicable, and blocks of a suita- 
ble size are selected to give the surfitce of the pavement a 
slightly convex shape from the centre outwards. The spaces 
between the blocks are filled with chippings of stone com- 
pactly set with a small hammer. 

A layer of broken stone, four inches thick, is laid over this 
pavement for a width of nine feet on each side of the centre ; 
no firagment of this layer should measure over two-and-a- 
half inches in any direction. A layer of broken stone of 
smaller dimensioas^ or of clean coarse gravel, is spread over 
the wings to the same depth as the centre layer. 

The road covering, thus prepared, is thrown open to ve- 
hicles until the upper layer has become perfectly compact, 
care having been taken to fill in the ruts with firesh stone, in 
order to obtain a uniform sur&ce. A second layer, about 
two inches in depth, is then laid over the centre of the road- 
way ; and the wings receive also a layer of new material laid 
on to a sufficient thickness to make the outside of the road- 
way nine inches lower than the centre, by giving a alight 
ccmvexity to the surface from the centre outwards. A coat- 
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ing of clean ooane gravel, one inch and a half thick, termed 
a bindings is spread oyer the sur&ce, and the road coyering 
ia then ready to be thrown open to travelling. 

The atone used for the pavement may be of an inferior 
quality, in hardness and strength, to that placed i^ the sar&oe, 
as it is but a litte exposed to the wear and tear occasioned by 
travelling. The surface stone should be of the hardest kind 
that can be procured. The gravel binding is laid over the 
sur&oe to &cilitate the travelling, whilst the under stratum 
of stone is still loose ; it is, however, unserviceable, as, by 
working in between the broken stones, it prevents them finem 
setting as compactly as they would otherwise do. 

If, from any circumstance, the road-way cannot be paved 
the entire width, it should, at least, receive a pavement for the 
width of nine feet on each side of the centre. The wings, in 
this case, may be formed entirely of clean gravel, or of chip- 
pings of stone. 

For roads which are not much travelled, like the ordinary 
cross roads of the country, the pavement will not demand so 
much care ; but may be made of any stone at hand, broken 
into fragments of such dimensions that no stone shall weigh 
over four pounds. The surface coating may be formed in 
the manner just described. 

A road covering formed entirely of broken stone is made 
precisely in the same manner, and with the same precautions 
to obtain a compact sciid mass, as the bottoming of broken 
stone for a paved road. None of the fragments of brdcen 
stone should measure more than two inches and a half in any 
direction. 

A good road covering may be formed in a similar manner 
of clean gra?el. The first layer should be four inches 
thick, and be spread over a level form. The other layers 
are laid on in successive thicknesses of three inches, until the 
covering has attained the entire thickness of sixteen inches 
in the centre, with the ordinary convexity at the surface. 

Each pebble which measures over one inch and a half in 
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diameter must be broken into smaller fragments before being 
laid on the road. The largest sized gravel should be spread 
over the centre of the road for a width of at least fifteen feet. 

The system of road coverings, with a paved bottoming 
and broken stone surface, has been for a long period in use in 
France, and, within late years, has been generally adopted 
in England. The experience in both of these countries is 
decidedly in favor of this system, as possessing the properties 
of a good road covering in a degree superior to any other 
formed of small fragments of stone. The arrangement of the 
paved bottoming is the most suitable to distribute any pressure 
at the surface over a considerable bearing surface of the sub- 
soil, and thus to prevent it from working up between the 
blocks, whilst, owing to the pyramidal shape of the blocks, 
the tendency of the pressure will be to keep them in their 
places. 

In road coverings of broken stone alone, which are com- 
monly known as MAdamized roads, from the name of the 
gentlemen who first brought them into notice, the bed of the 
subsoil must be of a very firm nature, otherwise the small 
fragments will be easily forced into it, by the pressure on the 
surface of the road-way, because these fragments are not of a 
suitable size or shape to distribute the pressure over a large 
bearing surface of the bed. The consequences arising firom 
this will be, that the fragments of stone will be kept in a 
loose moist state, owing to the mud formed by the subsoil, 
and the road-way can never be kept in good order, because 
the wear and tear of the fragments will be greatly increased, 
from the want of compactness in the mass, ruts and large 
quantities of mud will form rapidily, and the road covering 
will be readily broken up by even a slight frost 

The M'Adamized road recommended itself, when first in- 
troduced, partly from its real superiority to the methods then 
in use, and partly owing to the ease with which the road co- 
vering could be formed, and from its supposed economy over 
all other methods. When compared with a good paved hot- 
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torn road its ioferiority to it has been fiiUy est^ished, ex- 
cept in localities where the subsoil is perfeetly niiyieldiiig. 
As to the economy of the two methods, the first will, in most 
cases, be in favor of a M'Adamized road, owing to the care 
with which the paved bottoming requires to be set The cost 
of repairs will generally be found greatly in &to7 of Ae 
paved bottom road. 

Wherever the paved bottom road has been attempted in 
our own country, a most injudicious method has been follow* 
ed, of placing very large fragments of stone loosely arranged 
at the bottom, and covering them with a layer of broken stone; 
the consequences of which have been, that the bottom stones 
are forced up, and gradually work to the top, from the 
unequal pressure occasionally thrown on their com^s, by 
which the smaller fragments are forced beneath them. 

Road coverings of broken stone are not suited to the streets 
of cities, because they do not offisr sufficient resistance to the 
wear and tear occasioned by the constant travelling on such 
thronged thoroughfares. They present, moreover, a great 
inconvenience from the dust which is formed in dry, and the 
mud in wet weather. 

Cross dimensions of Roads. A road thirty feet in width 
is amply sufficient for the carriage way of the most frequent- 
ed thoroughfares between cities. A width of forty, or even 
sixty feet, may be given near cities, where the greater part of 
the transportation is efiected by land. For cross roads, and 
others of minor consideration, the width may be reduced ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. The width should be at 
least sufficimit to allow two of the ordinary carriages of the 
country to pass each other with safety. In all cases, it should 
be borne in mind, that any unnecessary width increases both 
the first cost of construction, and theexpenseof annual repairs. 

Yery wide roads have, in some cases, been used, the centre 
part only receiving a road covering, and the wings, termed 
summer roadsy being formed on the natural surface of the 
subsoil. The object of this system is to relieve the road co- 
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vering from the wear and tear occasioned by the lighter kind 
of vehicles during the summer, as the wings present a more 
pleasant surface for travelling in that season. There is but 
little gained by this S3rstem under this point of view, and it 
has the inconvenience of forming during the winter a large 
quantity of mud which is very injurious to the road cover- 
ing. 

There should be at least one foot-path, (Fig. 62,) from five 
to six feet wide, and not more than nine inches higher than 
the bottom of the side channels. The surface of the foot 
path should have a pitch of two inches, towards the side 
channels, to convey its surface water into them. When the 
natural soil is firm and sandy, or gravelly, its surface will 
serve for the foot-path ; but in other cases the natural soil 
must be thrown out to a depth of six inches, and the excava- 
tion be filled with fine clean gravel. 

To prevent the foot-path from being damaged by the cur- 
rent of water in the side channels, its side slope, next to theside 
channel, must be protected by a facing of good sods, or of 
dry stone. • 

As it is of the first importance, in keeping the road-way in 
a good travelling state, that its surface should be kept dry, it 
will be necessary to remove from it, as far as practicable, all 
objects that might obstruct the action of the wind and the 
sun on its surface. Fences and hedges along the road should 
not be higher than five feet ; apd no trees should be suffered 
to stand on the road-side of the side drains, for independently 
of shading the road-way, their roots would in time throw up 
the road covering. 

Repairs and Materials. The very friable rocks, which are 
easily worn down by attrition, should not be used for the sur- 
face coating of the road covering, when harder materials can be 
procured. The materials should be collected in small depots, 
at convenient intervals along the road-side, to be always at 
hand when wanted. Ruts and hollows should be filled in with 
fresh materials immediately, by successive thin coatings, a 
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fresh one being laid so soon as tfie other is thoroughly work- 
ed into the mass. 

The best seasons for general repairs throughout the line, 
are in the wet portions of the autumn and spring, betweeD 
October and April. The whole line should be put in com- 
plete order in each of these months. Besides these general 
repairs the side channels should be cleared out from time to 
time, and the mud should be removed from the road surfiu^ 
80 soon as it has formed half an inch thick, to some conve- 
nient point on the road-side, where it will not obstruct the 
road-way or side channels. 

BRIDGES. 

A bridge is a structure raised to sustain a road-way above 
a water course. 

Bridges are classified, either from the character of the 
structure, bs fixed bridges^ and moveable bridges ; or from 
the nature of the material of which the structure is formed, 
as stone bridges^ wooden bridges, &c. 

Definitions, The portions of the road-way, at each extre- 
mity of the bridge, which lead to it, are termed the ap- 
proaches. The extreme points of support of the bridge, at 
each shore, are termed the abutments, and the intermediate 
points of support, the piers. The interval, or water-way, 
between any two points of support is termed a bay. The 
walls which sustain the eij^bankments of the approaches, 
where they join the bridge, are termed the wings. The faces 
of the bridge, up and down stream, are termed the heads. 
The projections of the piers beyond the faces are termed the 
starlings, or cut-waters. The centre Une of the bridge be- 
tween its extremities is termed the ams. 

Survey. Before any plan for a bridge is adopted, a care- 
ful survey must be made of the stream itself, its bed, its shores, 
and the most accessible points of approach to it, for some dis- 
tance above and below the point where it is intersected by the 
line of the road-way. The object of this survey is to ascer- 
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tain the regimen of the stream, the nature of its bed, and the 
character of the soil along its banks, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the probable chaQges which will take place in its 
regimen, from the construction of the bridge, and also the 
kind of structure which wUl be most suitable to the character 
of the soil. 

A complete topographical map, exhibiting the natural fea- 
tures of the sur&ce, should be made. A set of profiles, both 
lengthwise and crosswise, should be added, to the map, show- 
ing the slope of the bed, the character of the substrata, as 
ascertained by soundings along the lines of the profiles, and 
the water lines at the different epochs of ordinary high and 
low water, and of freshets. 

A descriptive memoir, containing all the information that 
can be obtained with respect to the changes that the bed has 
undergone at different epochs, the effects of freshets upon it, 
the velocity of the current at the season of freshets, and also 
at the time in which the survey is made, as observed at the 
different stations of the cross profiles, should accompany the 
mdp. 

Basis of the Plan. The two principal points which claim 
the attention of the engineer in arranging the plan of a bridge, 
are, 1 : — ^to procure asuitable water-way for the passage of the 
stream, in order that the water, being partially dammed back 
by the bridge, may not rise sufficiently high to damage the 
grounds above it, nor receive, from the same cause, a velocity 
BO great near the bridge as to change the bed ; 2 : — ^to adopt 
such a system of foundations as shall secure the durability of 
the structure. 

These points will require a careful examination and study 
of the locality, of the water-way under the bridge, and of the 
jGnrm and size of the ba3r8. After this preliminary study is 
made, the forms and dimensions of the abutments, piers, and 
arches, can be regulated according to the nature of the mate- 
rials, and suioh modifications can be made in the locality, 
water-way, and bays, as may be required in regulating thesa 
parts. 
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Locality. When the point where a bridge is to be erected 
is not determined by the position of a line of commiinication 
which cannot be changed, the engineer will select such a 
point as offers the most security for the foundations, and the 
greatest economy in the construction. As a general rule a 
straight reach of the stream should be preferred, as the regi-. 
men there is more uniform than at or near elbows. And a 
firm soil, which will not yield to the increased velocity of th« 
current, caused by the obstruction of the piers, should be 
chosen for the foundations. 

The axis of the bridge should be placed perpendicular to 
the thread of the stream, when the locality will admit of its 
being done ; when this cannot be effected, the bridge is termed 
askew, or oblique, because the sides or faces of the piers, 
which must be parallel to the thread of the current, in order 
that they may not be exposed to the effects of the water stri- 
king them oUiquely, are oblique to the axis. 

The obliquity, or angle between the axis and the thread of 
the stream, should not exceed 70°, both on account of solidity 
and economy. 

Waterway. The durability of the bridge will essentially 
depend on its having a water-way of suitable dimensions. 

Observations made on the regimen of streams have shown, 
that where the volume of water is nearly the same, and no 
sudden changes are made in the form and size of the bed, 
the stream acquires a uniform regimen ; or, in other words, 
that the longitudinal slope, the cross section and the velocity 
of the current at any point, remain sensibly the same. If the 
cross section is diminished, the water will be partially dammed 
back ; this will cause the water to rise to a certain height 
above the point, and will occasion a fall, or shoot, and an 
increased velocity at the point ; from these causes danger 
may arise to agriculture during great freshets, from the over- 
flowing of the banks above the point, and to navigation, from 
the shoot ; and the bed will be gradually worn away, and 
will expose to ruin any structure raised upon it. If, on the 
contrary, the cross section is enlarged, the velocity of the cur- 
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rent will be decreased, ancfthebed will gradually fill up with 
deposits occasioned by this cause, until the stream acquires 
its natural uniform regimen. By enlarging therefore the na- 
tural water-way, the effects would be only temporary, and 
might eventually prove destructive to the bridge, should the 
deposites be formed principally in a few bays, because during 
a freshet the velocity might be so greatly increased at other 
points, from this cause, as to undermine the foundations. 

The artificial water-way should therefore be so regulated 
that the velocity will not effect any sensible change in the 
bed. In order to ascertain this suitable velocity, the mean 
velocity of the stream should be ascertained, both above and 
below the point, at the time of the highest water ; and also the 
effects of the current upon the bed, particularly at any points 
in the vicinity where the water-way is diminished either by 
natural or artificial obstructions. 

The mean velocity, by which is understood that average 
velocity of the current at any point, which multiplied by the 
area of the cross section of the water-way at that point, will 
give the volume of water which flows ^ough in a given 
unit of time, can be found by measuring the velocity at the 
surface of the middle thread of the stream, which is done by 
noting the time it takes a light ball, or flotU, composed of some 
substance whose specific gravity is nearly the same as that of 
water, as, for example, white waxj or camphor j to pass be- 
tween two fiized points, and taking four-fifths of it for the 
mean velocity. 

Having found the mean velocity of the natural water-way, 
that of the artificial water-way will be obtained from the fol- 
lowing expression, 

8 

f) =^m — V, 

s 

in which s and v represent, respectively, the area and mean 
velocity of the artificial water-way, s and v, the same data of 
the natural water-way, and m a constant quantity, which, as 
determined from various experiments, may be represented by 
them ixed nunober 1,097. 
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With r^ard to the effect of th^ increased velocity on the 
bed, there are no experiments which directly apply to the 
cases usually met with. The following table is drawn up 
from experiments made in confined channels, the bottom and 
sides of the channel being formed of rou^ boards. 
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Fhrm and size of the bays. As the bay is the space in- 
cluded between the bottom of the stream, the sides of the piers^ 
and the soffit of the arch, it will chiefly depend on the form 
and dimensions of the last, as the piers are r^ulated by the 
size of the arches. 

The most usual forms of the intrados of cylindrical arches, 
are the full centre, or semi-circle, in which the rise is equal 
to one half the span ; the segment arch, which is formed of 
a circular arc less than a semi-circle, the rise being less than 
half the span ; and the oval, or basket-handle arch, in which 
the rise is some fractional part of the span less than one half, 
and the general form of the curve is like the ellipse, the tan- 
gent to it at the springing line being vertical. 

The full centre (Fig. 67) is the oldest form of the cylindri- 
cal arch ; it is of easy construction, and presents great solidi- 
ty. The principal objection to it for bridges arises from its 
rise being equal to half its span, requiring either very small 
arches, or else, if large arches are used, of giving such a 
height to the road- way as to demand excessive embankments 
for the approaches ; or, if the road- way is lowered, to avoid 
heavy embankments, of offering a great obstruction to the 
stream, from the great width of the spandrels^ dr parts of the 
heads of the bridge above the piers. 
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The s^ment arch presents the same objections as the full 
centre, unless the amplitude of the arc be small. In that case, 
(Fig. 68y) the springing lines of the arch may be placed near 
the high water line, thus procuring a wide water-way, and, 
at the same time, but slight embankments for the approaches. 
The slight convexity of the arch will, however, present less 
strength than the full centre, and will, moreover, cause a 
great pressure, or horizontal thrust, against the abutments of 
support. 

The oval arch (Figs. 69 and 70) may be either an ellipse, 
or else a continuous curve formed of arcs of circles of un- 
equal radii which are tangent to each other. The latter is 
generally preferred to the ellipse, because the form of the 
arch stones can be more easily arranged, and with the same 
rise and span, it can be constructed to give a greater water- 
way than the ellipse. 

The oval arch may be described with three, or a greater 
odd number of centres. The number of centres will depend 
on the relation between the span and rise ; when the latter 
is one third, or a greater fractional part of the former, three 
centres may be used ; but if the rise is less than one third of 
the span, five or a greater number of centres must be taken, 
in order to obtain a curve of a pleasing form to the eye. 
{Note 4) 

To give a greater water-way than the ellipse, the curve at 
the springing lines should include the ellipse, or, in other 
words, its curvature at those points should be less than that 
of the ellipse. To present sufficient strength throughout, the 
radius of the arc at the crown must not be greater than once 
and a half the span. With these conditions the oval arch 
will present all of the advantages, and none of the defects of 
the full centre arch. 

With regard to the size of the arches, or the dimensions of 
the span and rise, so much will depend on local circum- 
stances that no positive rules can be laid down for them. 

For streams with a gentle current, which are not subject 
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to heavy freshets, small arches, or those of a medium sixe, 
may be adopted, because, even a considerable diminution of 
the natural water-way will not greatly affect the velocity mi- 
der the bridge, and the foundations therefore will not be lia- 
ble to be undermined. The difficulty, moreover, of laying 
the foundations in streams of this character is generally very 
inconsiderable. For streams with a rapid current, and which 
are moreover subject to great freshets, large arches will be 
most suitable, in order to give a water-way as great as practi- 
eable, and to diminish the danger to the points of support, by 
placing as few in the stream as practicable. The size of the 
arches will also depend on the materials used in their con- 
struction. If they are of the first quality, large arches may 
be constructed with safety : if they are of an inferior quality, 
it will be most prudent to adopt small arches, or those of a 
medium span. 

It is usual to give the same rise and span to all the arches, 
and to place their springing lines on the same level through- 
out. When this is done, the road-way and parapet wall of 
the bridge will be level throughout. This arrangement is 
thought by some, to give a bolder appearance, and a more 
pleasing effect to the structure. It has the positive inconve- 
niences of requiring large embankments for the approaches, 
when the banks of the stream are low, and the rise of the 
arches is considerable ; and it prevents the road surface from 
being as thoroughly drained as it would be, were there a lon- 
gitudinal slope each way from the middle to the extremities 
of the bridge. These inconveniences may be avoided by 
adopting arches of unequal dimensions which will admit of 
a suitable longitudinal slope ; or else, if the arches receive the 
same dimensions, by placing their springing lines lower firom 
the centre to the extreme arches. 

The crown of the arches should be at least three fiset above 
the water line of the highest freshets, in order to allow float- 
ing bodies, as trees, &c^ to pass through the bridge at those 
epochs. 
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Dimensions of the Arches, The length of the arch«», oi 
the distance between the heads of the bridge, will depend <M 
the breadth of the road-way, which is regnlated like any 
other thoroughfare. The thickness of the arch at the crown, 
or the depth of the key-stone, will depend on the horizontal 
thrust, which is dependent on the rise and span, {Note 6,) and 
on the strength of the stone used for the structure. It is dif* 
ficult to regulate this depth by calculation, owing to the 
practical difficulty of so constructing an arch that no settling 
shall take place at the crown, and that the joints of the 
Youssoirs shall remain in juxtaposition throughout, thereby 
preserving a uniform pressure over the entire surface of th« 
joint. If this practical difficulty could be got over, it would 
then only be necessary to give the key>stone such a depth that 
the saribce of the joint should resist the pressure of the hori- 
zontal thrust, which depth is found by calculation to be much 
less than that allowed in practice. 

From an examination of a great nupber of existing Inridges, 
which haYe withstood, for some period back, all the usual 
causes of destructibility, it appears that the depth of the key. 
stone for medium sized arches need not be greater liian two 
and a half feet, and for large arches not more thian foor ftet. 
The ring courses may have a uniform depth throughout, or 
they may increase or decrease in depth, from the key-sto^ to 
the springing lines, as the nature of the structure may seem 
to demand. ^ 

Dimensions and form of Piers. As the horizontol thmst 
of the two half arches, on each side of a pier, couiiteiraot 
each other, the only effi>rt that the pier will have to sustaiiif 
will be that arising from the weight of the two half aiVthes, 
and the accessory weight that may be placed oyei" theth on 
the road surface. The thickness of the pier at top, or at 
the springihg line, might therefore be only suffidcait to sus- 
tain this- pressmre ; and it w^oold, therefixre; depend on the 
str^gth of the stone, and the depth of the ring coiiive»if uni- 
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iarm. The least thicknesSi therefore, should be twice the 
depth of the ring course. 

When calculated from these data, the thickness of the 
piers is found much below what is usually allowed in prac- 
tice \ because allowance must be made for the wear and tear 
of the exterior sur&ce of the piers by the current, for shocks 
from floating bodies, for the mixed character of the masonry, 
the exte^-ior courses being usually of cut, and the interior cf 
rubble stone, and finally for slovenly workmanship. 

The common practice, at present, is to give the same thick- 
ness to all the piers ; although some are in favor of forming 
what are termed abutmerU piers^ that is, piers having suffi- 
cient thickness to resist alone the horizontal thrust of the 
arches, in order, should one arch give way, to prevent the 
others from yielding. This last plan is objectionable on ac- 
count of greatly diminishing the natural water-way, from the 
large dimensions of the piers, and thereby endangering the 
foundations; and also from a very considerable addition to 
the expense of the structure. Its advantages are the one 
just stated, and an economy in the centres, as each arch in 
this system may be finished separately, and one centre there- 
fi>re be made to serve for all if necessary. 

From an examination of a great number of the most cele- 
brated bridges, it appears, that the thickness of the piers at 
top (Fig. 67, ice.) varies between one-eighth and one-seventh 
of the span. The boldest structure of this character, which 
has existed for some period back, is the bridge of Neuilly, 
near Paris, built by Perronet, the most celebrated architect ot 
bridges of modern times. The thickness of its piers is one 
ninth of the span. 

The faces of the piers usually receive a slight batter to 
give them greater stability. This batter should not be greater 
than ten perpendicular to one base, and may approach as 
nearly a vertical as the eharacter of the structure may seem 
to demand. 

The spread of the foundations will depend on the nature 
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of their bed ; the same rule being followed in their case as 
fer other structures in masonry. The foundation courses 
(Fig. 67, &c.) are carried up with ofisets, from six to Cwel^« 
inches in width, instead of a uniforna batter. The object of 
the of&ets, is to afford firm points of support for the frame 
work of the centres. 

The projections of the ends of the piers, beyond the heads 
of the bridge, or the starlings, will depend on circumstances; 
usually, this projection is only half the thickness of the pier. 
The form of the starling may present either two plane sur- 
fkcesj (Fig. 71,) with an angle up or down stream; or two 
curved surfaces, (Fig. 72,) with an angle in the same dhrec- 
tion ; or else its plan (Figs. 73 and 74) may be a semi-circle, 
or semi-ellipse. 

The object of the starling being to prevent ice, and other 
floating bodies, from damaging the head of the bridge, and to 
present the most suitable cut-water to prevent whirls, occa- 
sioned by the back-water, from undermining the foundations, 
its form should subserve both of these purposes. From vari- 
ous experiments it appears, that the semi-ellipse is the most 
suitable form for both purposes. 

The starlings, like the piers, receive a batter. This batter 
may be either in a right line, or the starling may receive 
a swell between the top and bottom like « column. In 
streams where the bridges are exposed to injury from the 
breaking up of the ice in the spring, it has been proposed to 
give the up-stream stariings a very considerable batter, there- 
by presenting an inclined plane, along which the ice would 
ascend, and breaking by its own weight, would pass through 
the arches. 

The starlings are carried up above the springing lines to 
the highest water line. They are finished usually at top by 
a flat conical surface, (Fig. 67, &c.,) formedof a single stone, 
which rests on a cushion stone, that projects beyond the face 
of the starling, and serves the purpose of a coping to throw 
the water clear of the face. This capping is termed the 
hood of the starling. 
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Arrangement of the facing of the bridge. The arrange- 
flomt of the TDUSsoirs, and the horizontal courses of the star- 
lings and spandrels, requires some attention, to produce a 
pleamng architectural effect. This arrangement will depend 
oa the curve of the intrados, and the materials used for the 
eonstructure. 

When the fiicing of the bridge is entirely of cut stone, the 
moat usual arrangement consists (Fig. 69) in giving the 
TOUssoiiB near the springing lines unequal thicknesses, in 
order that the extremities of their joints may meet thoee of 
the horizontal courses of the starlings, which are of equal 
thickness throughout, thus presenting the appearance of a 
uniform connection between the arch and starlings. 

In some cases the same stone forms the voussoirs and a 
part of the horissontal course, making what is termed an elbow^ 
joint. This arrangetnent is bad, except in very light arches, 
because theelbows are liable to crack from any settling of the 
arch. 

The arrangement of the spandrel courses with the voussoirs 
in oval arches (Figs. 69 and 70) will depend on the thickness 
of the blocks in each case. The top extremities of the 
voussoirs are cut to form a part of the horizontal and yertical 
joints of the spandrel courses. 

In very flat segment arches, (Fig. 68,) where the depth of 
the spandrel is not great, the voussoirs may be continued to 
the cornice of the bridge. 

In bridges of mixed masonry, wliere the ring courses are 
of cut stone and the spandrels of rubble, or brick, (Fig. 67,) 
the voussoirs receive either a uniform depth, or else are made 
alternately of unequal depths, according to the taste of the 
architect. 

Superstructure, A cornice is placed on a level with the 
top of the key-stone, to serve as a coping, to protect the 
facing bek)w it from the rain. The form and projection of 
the cornice will depend on the height of the bridge, and the 
atyle of its architecture* In small bridges of a common 
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character the cornice should consist simply of a. projecting 
coping, with, at most, a simple supporting nK)ulding beneath. 
In large bridges, a cornice composed of several members, or 
mouldings, with supporting modillions, (Fig. 75,) may be re- 
quired. The top and bottom surfaces of the cornice should 
be of a suitable form to throw the water from the facing. 

A parapet wall is placed above the cornice to secure vehi* 
cles and Saoi passengers from accidents. It is formed of two 
or more courses, (Fig. 75,) the top course being rounded at 
top, and the blocks being secured from accidents, either by 
means of iron or copper clamps, or else by a mortise or dove- 
tail joint. In highly finished bridges, a stone ballustrade has 
been used instead of the ordinary parapet wall. (Fig. 77.) 

The height of the parapet wall above the foot-path need 
not be more than four feet ; its thickness may be from one to 
two feet. 

Style of Architecture, The character of the style of archi- 
tecture most suitable for bridges will depend, to a certain ex-> 
tent, on the locality ; bridges in cities, near buildings of a 
sumptuous character, requiring, evidently, a more ornate 
style than those in rustic, or other localities. But the charac-> 
ter of the ornaments must be suitable to the purposes to which 
they are supposed to be applied, and also to the object and gene* 
ral character of the structure itself. As the object of a bridge 
is to bear heavy loads, and to withstand severe shocks, its 
general character should be that of strength, and it should 
therefore present a massive appearance. Whatever then does 
not add to this character of strength, and at the same time is 
not of obvious utility, should be rejected as superfluous and 
unsuitable. Prom these principles it will obviously appear, 
that a suitable and an agreeable form given to the starlings, a 
proper combination of the voussoirs and spandrel courses, 
and a handsonle projecting cornice with a plain parapet, are 
all that can be attempted in the way of ornament, withont 
detracting from that general appearance of strength which 
is the most suitable characteristic of such structures. 
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In some modem bridges small columns with an entabla- 
ture have been placed above the starlings ; an arrangement 
which is obviously of no possible utility, for the mind is left 
in doubt whether the columns have been added for the en- 
tablature, or the latter for the ecrfumns. Besides this, the effect 
of the broad plane masses of the spandrels, which by them- 
selves present a massive form, is destroyed by these small 
ornaments, which are not in character, even in sise, with the 
rest of the structure. The architectural effect produced by 
a level bridge is considered, by some, as a great beauty, from 
its giving a character of great boldness to the structure ; but 
this beauty rests on rather contestable grounds, for a struc- 
ture, whose principal character is strength, should not only 
be solid, but should appear so ; and there can be no doubt 
that to the eye, a bridge, which rises from the two extremities 
to the middle, presents an appearance of more security than 
one on a dead level throughout 

Mctsonry of the Bridge. The same principles apply to 
this branch of the construction of bridges as have been laid 
down for structures of masonry in general, both as regards 
the foundations and the superstructure. 

The facings of the piers and abutments in large arches 
(Fig. 20) should be of cut stone : in other cases, the ends, or 
other parts most exposed to shocks from floating bodies, may 
alone be of cut stone. The filling in, for both cases, may be 
of good rubble, laid with care in full mortar, and grouted. 
The top course of the piers and abutments, upon which the 
arches immediately rest, should be of cut stone in large blocks, 
well clamped and bonded. 

The form and dimensions of the abutments are different 
from the piers, as they sustain not only the weight of half 
of the extreme arches, but also the horizontal thrust of those 
arches. Their thickness {Note 5) should therefore be r^^- 
lated to counteract this thrust, whose tendency is to eause the 
abutments to yiekl, either by sliding on the bed of the foun- 
dation, or by oversetting around the exterior foot of the foun- 
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dation. Besides this thickness, buttresses^ or caufUerforts, 
(Fig. 76,) are added to the abutments of large arches, where 
the bohzontal thrust is very great. A buttress is |4aced at 
each end of the abutment, and one, in some cases, in the 
middle. 

The voussoirs should be laid with great care, and the open 
joints at the back be well wedged with slate and grout. 
The spandrels (Fig. 20) between the head walls should be 
constructed either of hammered stone, or of the best rubble, 
in order to obtain a very compact mass between the vous- 
soirs of the two contiguous arches. This interior mass is 
usually built up to a height of one fourth of the rise above 
the piers. This height should be regulated by the form aud 
dimensions of the arches, and the greater or less strength 
which they will demand at this point. In some modern 
bridges this interior mass is built of cut stone, (Fig. 77,) the 
lower courses being horiasontal, and the top course an invert- 
ed arch. There seems to be an excess of precaution in this 
arrangement, as, in the ordinary form of cylindrical arches, 
there will be, if any, but a very slight tendency to throw up 
the horizontal courses. 

The backing of the arch (Fig. 20) is usually finished off 
with a plane surface ; the capping of two contiguous arches 
forming a gutter over the piers, where the water which filters 
through the road-way, is received, to be conveyed off by an 
iron conduit, leading through the areh itself to the soffit, or 
else through the mass of the pier to the low water level. 
The latter is the more recent arrangement, and is considered 
the best, as the masonry is not ezposed to injury from the 
water trickling along its surface. 

In^some cases (Fig. 77) the surface of the backing is curved. 
The masonry of the backing is usually of rubble laid with 
extreme care to obtain an impermeable mass. The cajiping 
(Fig. 20) is formed of the Best hydraulic mortar prepared as 
for fash pointing. 

^he &cing of the head walls is usually of cut stone, 
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and the backing <rf rubble, or brick masonry. The Mocks 
of the comicei when practicable, should be each of a 
single stone, and the joint between the cornice and lowest 
course of the parapet wall should be above the level of the 
foot-*path, to secure the mortar at the joint, from injury fiom 
the water, which may collect on the foot-path. 

The thickness of the head walls will depend on the con- 
struction used to sustain the road-way. The ordinary me- 
thod, in most of the old bridges, was to fill in between the bead 
walls with earth or rubbish. When this is done, the head 
walls should be regulated to sustain the pressure of the earth 
resting against them. In the bridges of recent construction 
the road-way usually rests on a flooring of large flagging stone, 
or one of rubble or brick masonry, supported beneath either 
by a system of walls parallel to the head walls, or by a sys- 
tem of groined arches. The latter system (Fig. 78) is used 
when the road-way rests on a flooring of masonry, and the 
former, (Fig. 78,) when flagging stones are used for the same 
purpose. The object of tliis construction is chiefly to re- 
lieve the piers of the weight of a mass of heavy materials, 
which is often desirable^ when the subsoil of the founda- 
tions is not very firm. It is most serviceable in arches where 
the rise is great. The head walls in this case being relieved 
from all lateral thrust, except a comparatively small one when 
groined arches are used, may be less thick than when they 
sustain the pressure of the filling in of earth, and they may, 
therefore, be regulated as in ordinary structures, an allow- 
ance, however, being made both for their not receiving any 
lateral support, and for the shocks to which they are exposed 
from floating bodies, and the passage of heavy vehicles over 
the bridge. It is usual in practice to give the h^ad walls a 
mean thickness of one fifth of their height. 

Approaches, The arrangement of the extremities of the 
bridge will depend on the directions of the lines of approach 
to them ; the width and the position of the road surface with 
respect to the natural surface of the ground ; and the locali- 
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ty. The principal objects to be kept in view are, to make the 
extremities of easy and safe access to vehicles, and to place 
as little obstruction as practicable, to the navigation under 
the extreme arches. 

In small unimportamt bridges, where the approach is direct, 
and of the same width as the bridge, and the road surface ia 
but slightly raised above the natural surface, the simplest ar- 
rangement will be to prolong the head walls (Fig. 79) so far 
into the embankment of the approach that the foot of the em« 
bankment towards the river shall be thrown back two or three 
feet from the top of the river bank. The side slope of the 
embankment, adjoining the bridge, is rounded off to form a 
conical surface, which is usually foced with dry stone, at 
with sods. 

When there are several lines of approach, or when a single 
approach is wider than the bridge, and the road surface is 
above the natural sur&ce, it will be necessary to widen the 
access to the bridge, and to sustain the embankments, where 
they join the bridge, by building walls from the bridge, which 
are termed wing-walls. 

The simplest arrangement of a wing-wall consists in pro- 
longing the bead wall (Fig. 80) gradually outwards, in the 
form of an arch, as far as the outward edge of the embank- 
ment, and from this point giving its top surface the same 
slope downwards as the side slope of the embankment. The 
parapet wall is also prolonged to the outward edge of the 
road surface. 

The more ordinary arrangement of a wing-wall consistaf 
in building a strait wall, (Fig. 81,) making an angle, or 
fiare^ with the head wall. The top of this wall is continued 
on a level with the road surface to its exterior edge ; fmm this 
point it receives the same slope as the side slope of the em^ 
bankment. The parapet wall is arranged as in the preceding^ 
case. 

As the wing-walls sustain a heavy pressure from the em- 
bankments, they should receive a batter, regulated like other 

20 
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sustaining walls, {Note 6,) and their thickness should be saf- 
fident to resist the action of this pressure. The fiicing of the 
wall may be of cut stone, and the backing of rubble or brick 
noasonry. The sloping top surface should be covered with a 
coping arranged in the manner that has been laid down for 
walls with a great batter. The extremity of the wall, at the 
foot of the embankment, should be terminated with a buttress 
or newel^ formed of heavy blocks of stone. 

The preceding are the most ordinary arrangements of 
wing-walls. Other arrangements (Fig. 82) of a more compli- 
cated character will depend on the nature of the locality, and 
will demand a particular study. 

Where the navigation of the river is partly effected by tow- 
ing, an arrangement must be made to carry the tow-path 
either under the extreme arch, through its abutment, or over 
the road surface of the approach. If the arch is a flat s^- 
ment arch, the tow-path may^ in most cases, be carried undei 
it. With full centres and oval arches it will be necessary to 
form an arched opening through the abutment for the tow- 
path, unless the access from the river bank to the road sur- 
face of the approach is so easy as to present no obstruction to 
passing from one side of the bridge to the other. 

Waier-Wings. To secure the river banks near the 
bridge from the action of the current, and to prevent the 
foundations of the abutments from being undermined^ the 
banks should be faced with a revetment of dry stone, and an 
enrockment should be made around the abutment. In some 
cases it may be necessary to secure the foot of each of these 
constructions by a row of piles, or of sheeting piles, which 
will serve the double purpose of preventing the current from 
undermining the foot, and of sustaining the pressure of the 
facing and the earth behind it. These structures are termed 
water-wings. When the abutments project into the stream, 
the water-wings should gradually narrow the width of tb« 
stream from some point on the banks above the bridge to the 
face of the abutment. 
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Efdargenunt of Water- Way. As the obfitr action to the 
passage of the water during freshets is very great in the fuU 
centre and oval arches, owing to the size of the spandrels, 
attempts have been made to remedy this defect. For the 
bridge is greatly exposed at these epochs from the pressure 
of the water against the head, from it9 upward pressure 
against the soffit of the arch, and from the decreased weight 
of the bridge due to the difference of the specific gravity of 
its materials and water. The means which have been resort- 
ed tQ for this purpose consist either in enlarging the water- 
way at the heads, in order to accommodate it to the contrac- 
tion of the fluid vein ; or in forming an additional water-way 
of a cylindrical form through the spandrel space& The for- 
mer method has been applied to some of th£ French bridges, 
»nd consists, simply, (Figs. 70 and 83,) in removing a portion 
of the masonry which forms the edge between the sotfit of the 
arch and the facing of the head walls, thus forming a new 
snrface suitable to the object in view. The latter method is 
found in some of the old bridges, and is nothing more than 
an arched conduit of brick or stone through the spandrel 



Centres of the Arch. The wooden frame by which the 
arch stones are supported, during the construction of the 
arch, is termed a centre. 

The centre is an indispensable accessary in the construc- 
tion of an arch, because the voussoirs will not be retained in 
a state of equilibrium, by the friction along their beds, beyond 
a certain inclination of the bed to the horizon ; which limit 
is found by ascertaining the angle of friction for each kind of 
material 

For ordinary cut stone, laid dry, the angle of friction is 
ZOP with the horizon ; if laid in thin tempered mortar, the 
angle of friction will be between 34° and 36° ; and for very 
porous stones, laid in full mortar, it will be nearly 45°. The 
voussoirs, {Note 7,) therefore, above the joint whose inclina- 
tion is the same as the angle of fricton must be supported by 
a centre until the key stone is laid. 
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Centres for small light arches (Pig. 84) usually consist of 
several light frames, made of piank in two or more thickness 
solidly nailed together, shaped on the exterior like the curre 
of the intrados, and which are covered by horizontal strips 
of boards, upon which the voussoirs rest. The frames are 
termed ribs^ and the horizontal strips bolsters. Each tfiick- 
ness of the rib may be formed of two or more pieces of plank 
abutting end to end, the pieces of one thickness breaking 
joints with those of the other. 

Centres for large heavy arches require to be framed of 
heavy timber. The frame consists, as in the preceding case, 
pf several ribs, shaped on the back to the form of the intra- 
dos, and of bolsters of scantling. 

The frame of a rib consists, essentially, of several strong 
pieces of timber, which abut end to end, and are shaped to 
the form of the intrados ; these are supported by inclined 
pieces, or struts, that rest on points of support, either at the 
foundations, or on the ground between the piers, as may be 
most convenient. The struts are prevented from yielding in 
a lateral direction by braces. 

The same principles apply to the framing of centres as f^ 
other heavy structures of timber. Two points, however, re- 
qure peculiar care in centres ; the whole frame should be 
perfectly stiff, in order that it may undergo no other change, 
from the pressure of the arch, than what must arise from the 
elasticity of the ' wood ; and the connection of the pieces 
should be of the simplest character, ii^order that the frame 
may be readily set up and taken apart. 

The arrangement of the struts and braces will depend on 
the position of the points of support ; and as these may be 
either at the foot of the piers, or at intermediate points be- 
tween them, the systems of centering may be divided into two 
classes. 

For the first class, where there are intermediate points of 
support, the curved parts, (Fig. 86) which receive the bolsters, 
^resupported by struts. The struts are normal, or perpendicn- 
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lar, to the curve of the intrados, and refit oh a horizontal beam 
which is supported beneath by props or shores. The shores 
are uprights which rest on the points of support Any tenden- 
cy to lateral flexure in the struts may be counteracted by 
braces, formed of pieces which are notched on the struts, 
and are bolted togetfier in pairs, so as to clamp the struts 
between them. 

For the second class, the points of support, on which the 
struts immediately rest, are formed by placing a beam on each 
side of the arch, in a horissontal, or an inclined position, near 
the joint which makes the angle of friction ; this beam being 
supported beneath by props, which rest on the offiaets of the 
foundations. The arrangement of the struts may be either 
the one shown in Fig. 86, in which one end of each strut 
rests on the beam, whilst the other end rests against a horizon- 
tal beam placed between the corresponding struts on each 
side of the arch ; or a strong frame, (Fig. 87,) consisting of 
two struts and a horizontal beam, may be set up on the points 
of support to receive the ends of the struts which support 
the curved pieces ; or finally (Fig. 77) the end of each strut 
may rest on one point of support, whilst the other end rests 
against the end of another strut, sustained by the opposite 
point of support. 

In centres of the first class, the frame of the rib will re- 
main in a state of stable equilibrium in whatever way the 
courses of the Voussoirs may be carried up ; for the pressure, 
which is normal to the intrados, being directly transmitted 
by struts to the points of support, will have no tendency to 
change the shape of the frame, except what arises from the 
compression of the fibres. 

In the second class, the two first systems will be in a state 
of equilibrium only when the courses of the voussoirsare car- 
ried up regularly on both sides of the arch at once ; for, other- 
wise, the opposite pressures, in the direction of the horizontal 
beams, being unequal, and not transmitted directly to the 
points of support, will have a tendency to change the form of 
the frame. In the last system, (Fig. 77) the pressure at 
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eadi point being directly transmitted to the point of support, 
there will be no tendency to a change of form, in whatever 
way the voussoirs are carried up. 

The braces used for the second class ^nerally consist erf" 
pieces normal to the intrados, which are notched on the 
struts and horizontal beams, and are bolted together in pairs. 

The frame of each rib for large arches usually consists of 
two distinct parts : the one fixed, the other movable. The 
fixed part (Pigs. 77 and 88) is composed of the beams ^which 
form the point of support, with their shores ; the movable part 
is the portion of the rib above these beams, which is so ar- 
ranged that it can be slightly raised or lowered as circum- 
stances may require. The means used, to effisct ihis purpose, 
consist in forming indents, or steps, on the upper surfiice of 
the beam which rests immediately on the shores, to re- 
ceive another movable beam, the top and bottom surfiu^es of 
which are formed into indents, corresponding to those in 
the fixed bottom beam, and which give the movable beam 
a wedge-like shape. Another beam, of the same size and 
shape as the fixed bottom beam, the bottom surface of which 
is indented to fit the top of the movable wedge, is. laid on the 
movable wedge ; and the end of the struts either rest imme- 
diately on the top of this last beam, or else are received into 
a cast iron socket which is fiistened to it. 

By this simple arrangement it is evident that the movable 
part of the centre can be lowered by driving back the movable 
wedge, or can be raised by the reverse operation. As 
Che arrangement is principally serviceable in taking down, or 
striking the centre, the indented beams are termed the 
striking plates. The surfaces of the plates, in contact, may 
be covered with copper, or some other metal^ and be kept 
well greased, to facilitate the operation of striking the centre. 

A striking plate is placed at the point of support for each 
rib, or else all the ribs may rest on several striking plates, 
which run the entire length of the arch between the heads. 
The latter is considered the safer arraugement, as accidents 
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might happen to the workmen under the arch should the 
frame work give way in the act of striking. 

The wedges are driven back by mauls, handled by men ; 
or, if this method should prove insufficient, or its effects be 
too irregular, a heavy beam may be suspended frotn the 
crown, of the centret, and sufficient momentum be given to it, 
by a motion of oscillation, to drive the wedges back equally. 

The parts of each rib (Figs. 77 and 88) are firmly con- 
nected by means of iron bolts and straps ; and, wherever it 
may be necessary, by joints of the strongest and simplest 
forms. A rib is placed under each exterior ring course; 
and intermediate ribs are placed, from four to six feet apart, 
according to the weight of the arch, and the strength of the 
bolsters and ribs. The ribs are connected by horizontal ties, 
running the entire length of the arch, which are notched on 
the braces and struts, and are bolted in pairs like clamping 
pieces. Besides the ties, diagonal braces are placed between 
each pair of ribs to counteract any tendency to ftrarping late- 
rally. 

WOODEN BRIDQES. 

A wooden bridge is composed of three distinct parts: 
J St. The points of support of the superstructure : 2d. The 
frame work which sustains the road-way : 3d. The road- 
way. 

The points of support for the superstructure, which are the 
abutments and piers, are formed either of wood or of stone ; 
the choice of the two sjrstems depending, principally, on the 
character of the stream, and the nature of the bed. Stone 
piers and abutments are generally preferable to those of wood, 
frcmx being of a less perishable nature, and offering nEiore re- 
sistance to floating bodies and the action of freshets. 

The general arrangement of the stone piers and abutments 
(Fig. 89) of wooden bridges differs in nothing, except in a 
few details , required by the character of the superstructure, 
from those of the stone bridges. The starlings are carried 
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up above the level of the highest water, and the portion of 
the supports above them, on which the road-way reals^ is a 
simple pillar with plaae fieu^es. . The lowest points of the frame 
work, abutting against the pillars, sliould be above the level 
of the highest w^ter, to preserve the wood work from de^ 
cay, arising from exposure to alternate dryness and moisture* 

Wooden abutments may be fonned by constructing what 
is termed a crib-work^ which consists of large pieces of square 
timber laid horizontally over each other, to form the upright or 
sloping faces of the abutment. These pieces are halved into 
each other at the angles, and are otherwise firmly connected 
together by iron bolts. The space enclosed by the crib- 
work, which is usually built«up in the manner just described 
only on three sides, is filled with earth carefully rammed, or 
with dry stone, as circumstances may seem to require. 

A wooden abutment of a more economical construction may 
be made, by partly imbedding largepiecesof timber placed 
in a vertical, or an inclined position, at intervals of about 
four feet from each other, and forming the facing to sustain 
the earth behind the abutment of thick plank. Wooden 
piers may also be made according to either of the methods 
here laid down, and be filled with loose stone, to give them 
sufficient stability to resist the forces to which they may be 
exposed; but the method is very clumsy, and is inferior, un- 
der every point of view, to stone piers, or to the methods 
which are about to be explained. 

The simplest arrangement of a wooden pier consists (Fig. 
90) in partly imbedding large pieces of timber, which ara 
placed in a vertical position from two to fcmr feet apart 
These upright pieces are connected at top by a horizontal 
beam, termed a cap, which is either mortised to receive a 
tenon made in each upright, or else is fastened to the up- 
rights by bolts or pins. Other pieces, which are notched and 
bolted in pairs on the uprights, are placed in an inclined, or 
diagonal position, to brace the whole system firmly. The 
several uprights of the pier are placed in the direction of the 
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thread of the current. If thought necessary, two horizontal 
beams, arranged like the diagonal pieces, may be added to 
the system just below the lowest water level. In a pier of 
this kind, the place of the starlings is supplied by two in- 
clined beams on the same line with the uprights, which are 
termed fender-beams. 

A very capital objection to the system just described, arises 
from the difficulty of replacing the uprights when in a state 
of decay. To remedy this defect, it has been proposed to 
drive large piles in the positions to be occupied by the up- 
rights, (Fig. 91,) to connect these piles below the low water 
level by four horizontal beams firmly fastened to the heads 
of the piles, which are sawed off at a proper height to re- 
ceive the horizontal beams. The two top beams are ar- 
ranged with large square mortises to receive the ends of the 
uprights, which rest on those of the piles. The rest of the 
system may be arranged as in the former case. By the ar- 
rangement here explained two points are gained ; the up- 
rights, when decayed, can be readily replaced, and they 
rest on a solid substructure not subject to decay ; shorter 
timber can be used for the piers than when the uprights are 
driven into the bed of the stream. 

. In deep water, and especially in a rapid current, it is 
thought that a single row of piles would prove insufficient to 
give stability to the uprights ; and it has therefore been pro- 
posed to give a sufficient spread to the substructure to admit 
of bracing the uprights in two directions, that is, to add, be- 
sides the diagonal braces already described, struts on each of 
the other sides. To effect this, three piles (Fig. 92) should 
be driven for each upright ; one just under its position, and 
the other two on each side of this, on a line perpendicular to 
that of the pier. The distance between the three piles will 
depend on the inclination and length that it may be deemed 
necessary to give the struts. The heads of the three piles of 
each upright are sawed off, and connected by two horizontal 
clamping pieces below th^ lowest water lev^. A9Ciwre vpfi/r- 

21 
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tise is left in these two pieces, over the middle pile, to receive 
the uprights. The uprights are fastened together at the bot- 
tom by two clamping pieces, which rest on those of the heads 
of the piles, and are rendered more stable by the two struts. 

In localities where piles cannot be driven, the uprights of 
the piers may be secured to the bottom by means of a gril- 
lage, arranged in a suitable manner to receive the ends of the 
uprights. The bed, on which the grillage is to rest, having 
been suitably prepared, the grillage is floated to its position, 
and sunk either before or after the uprights are arranged to 
it, as may be found most convenient. The grillage is retain- 
ed in its place by an enrockment. As a farther security for 
the stability of the piers, the uprights may be covered by a 
sheeting of boardsj and the spaces between the sheeting be 
filled in with gravel. 

As wooden piers are not of a suitable form to resist heavy 
shocks, ice-breakers should be placed in the stream, opposite 
to each pier, and at some distance from it. In streams with 
a gentle current, a simple inclined beam (Fig. 93) covered 
with thick sheet iron, and supported by uprights and diago- 
nal pieces, will be all that is necessary for an ice-breaker. 
But in rapid currents a crib- work, having the form of a trian- 
gular pyramid, (Fig. 94) the up-stream edge of which is co- 
vered with sheet iron, will be required to offer sufficient re- 
sistance to shocks. The crib-work may be filled in, if it be 
deemed advisable, with loose blocks of stone. 

Prames. In no branch of constmctions has more di- 
versity of arrangement, or greater boldness of design been 
shown, than in the frames of wooden bridges. Wherever in- 
genious practical carpenters have been found, structures of 
this kind have been raised, which, for judicious arrangement 
throughout, have called forth the admiration of the most sci- 
entific. Our own country can produce many very remark- 
able wooden bridges which have gained even an European 
celebrity. 

Whatever, however, of apparent diversity may seem to ex- 
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ist in the great number of wooden bridges, they can all be 
redaced to two general classes ; each of which admit of two 
subdivisions. In tlie first class may be placed all the combi- 
tiations which are composed of straight timber; and in the 
second those which form wooden arches. The subdivisions 
of each arise from the position of the road-way ; it may 
either rest on the frame, or else be suspended from it. 

First Clctss. The simplest arrangement of the first sub- 
division of this class consists (Fig. 95) in a system of longi- 
tudinal beams termed sleepers^ or string pieces^ laid parallel 
to the axis of the road-way. They are slightly notclied on 
the caps of the piers, and are fastened to them with bolts. 
The sleepers receive the cross joists of the road-way on 
i;rhich the boards and other road covering are laid. The 
distance between the sleepers will depend on their strength, 
and on that of the cross joists. It will seldom admit of being 
over six feet. This system can seldom be used with safety 
for a carriage road where the width of the bays is over 
twelve feet. 

In bays of twelve to twenty feet wide, short pieces, termed 
etMrbelSj (Fig. 96,) must be placed on the caps of the piers. 
The sleepers rest on the corbels, which serve the purpose of 
diminishing the bearing which may be considered in this 
case as the distance between the ends of the corbels. 

When the bay is over twenty feet wide, the corbels will 
be subject to spring, or bend downwards^ if made sufficiently 
long to give an eflectual support to the sleepers ; they must 
therefore, in this case, be strengthened by struts (Fig. 97) 
mortised into them near their ends, and abutting against the 
uprights of the piers. This method may be used for bays 
thirty feet wide. 

Beyond thirty feet, and within forty, it will be better to 
replace the corbeb by a beam placed under the middle por- 
tion of the sleepers, which is termed a straining beam. The 
straining beam (Fig. 98) is sustained by two struts which 
abut against it The struts in this system may be so long 
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as to be liable to scigf or bend downwards ; to preirent which, 
inclined clamping pieces, termed stirrup pieees^ are fastened 
to them and to the string pieces. 

For bays above forty feet, it will be necessary to use both 
corbels and straining beams, (Pig. 99,) with a suitable com- 
bination of struts and stirrup pieces. The struts in this case 
may be parallel to each other, or not, as may be found most 
suitable ; the angle, however, between them and the straining 
beam should not be greater than 150^, to give sufficient 
stability to the system. 

The simplest arrangement of the A-ames in the second 
subdivision consists (Pig. 100) in a horizontal sleeper, termed 
a tie-beam, the extremities of which rest on the points of 
support of two inclined pieces, which are mortised into the 
tie beam near the points of support ; and abut end to end at 
the other extremities, or else against an upright, termed a 
king-post, placed at the middle of a tie beam, to which it is 
&stened by a stirrup of iron, or by a tenon and mortise. The 
cross joists are laid on the tie beams, and with it are sus- 
pended from the inclined pieces, by the intermedium of the 
king-post. This last piece may also be made like the ordi- 
nary stirnip-pieces, being notched on the tie-beam. A com- 
bination of this kind cannot be well arranged for bays over 
forty feet in width. 

For bays between forty and one hundred feet, a similar sys- 
tem (Pig. 101) may be arranged, by placing a straining beam 
between Jlie upper ends of the inclined pieces, and suspending 
the tie-beam and road-way from these points by two stimip 
pieces, termed queen-posts. It will be necessary in widths 
over forty feet to place diagonal braces in the space between 
the queen-posts, stirrup pieces, and tie-beam. 

When the bay is over one hundred feet, a longitudinal 
beam (Pig. 102) is placed at top parallel to the tie-beam, and 
at a suitable distance from it, several inclined pieces abut 
against several straining beams placed under this longittidi- 
nal beam, and stirrup pieces are placed at all the points t)f 
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junction between the inclined and straining piece*. This 
combination may be extended to very wide bays. It is the 
same as that used for the celebrated bridge of Schaffhausen, 
one of the bays of which was 193 feet span. 

Another combination of straight pieces for wide bays, con- 
sists of a large built-beam, as described under the head of 
carpentry, which is formed of two parallel built-beams, firmly 
secured in their places by uprights and diagonal braces ; or 
else simply of a series of diagonal pieces placedclose together, 
and firmly secured to each other, forming a kind of lattice 
work. Each of these systems is now in extensive use in oux 
country. The road-way in these S3^tems may be placed 
either at top, at bottom, or at any intermediate point between 
these two. 

In frames belonging to this subdivision, not more than four 
frames, or ribs, can be set up for the road- way *, two exte- 
rior, and one or two interior, dividing the total width into two 
equal parts, each of which may be only wide enough for the 
passage of one carriage and for foot passengers. 

Second class. The simplest arrangement of the frames of 
diis class consists (Fig. 103) in slightly bending a large beam, 
and confining it in this state between two fixed points of sup- 
port, so that it may be made to support the middle point of 
the sleepers for the cross joists. This system may be applied 
to bays from twenty to fdrty feet wide, where timber of suf- 
ficient dimensions can be procured. 

The most usual form of wooden arches consists (Fig* 89) 
in making the arch of several concentric courses of timber 
beift to a suitable curvature; Che different courses being 
firmly unitetl by keys of hardwood, and stirrups, or hoops of 
iron. The sleepers rest on the crown of the arch^ bnd aie 
supported, between this point and their extremities, by verti- 
cal or incUned stirrup pieces, which transput their weight 
and that of the road- way to the arch. 

The position of the stirrup pieces is not a matter of indif- 
&peii^ ; thea^iright, or v?ertical posilioni being superioir fo the 
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inclined, in which the pieces are perpendicular to the arch; 
for, in this last position, the inclined pieces not only transmit 
the yertical weight of the road-way to the arch, but also 
a horizontal compre6sion« This compression is caused by 
the tension on the sleepers, which acting on the upper ends of 
^the stirrup pieces, causes an equal action on the arch st 
their lower extremities. Besides this, the crown of the arch 
is subjected to a greater portion of the weight of the bridge 
when the pieces are inclined, than when they are in a vertical 
position ; and as this part is the weakest, it will therefore re- 
quire additional strength to resist this additional pressure. 

The arch may be relieved of a portion of the weight of the 
road-way by inclined pieces or struts, which abut against 
the points of support, and sustain the weight on the portions 
of the sleepers nearest those points. This arrangement, 
which is very judicious, can be made when the road-way 
rests on the arch. {Note 8.) 

For very large spans the arch may be formed of two con- 
centric built beams, united by cross stirrup pieces and diago- 
nal braces. 

The second subdivision of this class embraces those cases 
where the sleepers and road- way are suspended from the arch 
by upright stirrup pieces of wood or wrought iron. Each 
arch in these cases may abut against two fixed points of sup- 
port, (Fig. 104) ; in which case the sleepers may be either 
on a level with the points of support, or else be suspended 
at some point above them ; or the arches may be let into 
the sleepers near their extremities. The sleepers in this 
last arrangement, (Fig. 105,) acting as ties, must either be 
of one entire length, or be formed of a strong built beam, ar- 
ranged with indents, or with wooden keys and iron fasten- 
ings. In this subdivision, the road-way must be divided 
into two paths by one or two arches which rise in the centre 
of it. 

Wooden arches may be made to span very wide bays ; but 
in general it would be well to restrict th^ span to 300 feet, 
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and for streams over this width, to divide the space into two or 
more bays, as circumstances may point out. 

The arrangement of the frame work of such considerable 
structures requires great judgment, skill, and care, on the part 
of the engineer. Simplicity should be regarded as an essen- 
tial condition, so that any part may be easily taken out, and 
be replaced, without deranging the rest. The points where 
the frames rest against the support should be above the highest 
water level, to preserve the essential parts from decay ; and it 
would be a judicious arrangement to leave an open joint be- 
tween all the courses of built beams,, or other heavy essential 
parts, which rest on each other, and are connected by 
bolts or hoops, to allow a free circulation of air around the 
pieces, and prevent the accumulation of moisture between 
them. 

The different ribs must be firmly connected by horizontal 
ties, formed as clamping pieces, which are bolted in pairs te 
the frames, and by diagonal braces, to prevent lateral motion, 
eaused by the action of the wind, or the warping of the 
frames. 

Rocul'VHiy. The road- way is variously formed, according 
to the greater or less care which it may be deemed necessary 
to bestow on the structure. The best arrangement consists- 
in laying a system of cross joists on the sleepers, to receive a 
flooring of thick boards on which the road covering rests. 
The joists are slightly notched on the sleepers, and if the 
road covering is intended to be of plank, a second thick- 
ness of boards is nailed across the first to form the road 
sur&ce. 

The fi>ot-paths (Pig. 106) receive a necessary elevation 
above the road suriace, and consist simply of a common 
flooring of boards laid on joists. 

The parapet of the bridge may consist. of a simple hand 
vailing supported on uprights, and braced by inclined pieces, 
<Mr else something of a more ornainental charactev may be 
arranged either of wood or iron,. according to the locality^ 
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The principal objection to wooden bridges arises ftom the 
perishable nature of the material. As this objectionapplies only 
to structures which are alternately exposed to moisture asd 
dryness, a remedy may be readily found in covering the 
bridge with a roof and sides of shingles, or with the com- 
mon weather-boarding of frame houses. In bridges, where 
the road«way rests on the frames, some difficulty might arise 
in arranging the roof, but a substitute could be found for it, 
by covering the planking of the road-way with a metallic 
corering, to protect the frames at top, and by covering the 
sides in the ordinary way. Besides these conservative noeaus, 
the parts of the structure most exposed should be covered 
with paint, pitch, or any other coating which may be found 
most efficacious. 

RAIL ROADS. 

' It was shown in treating the subject of common roads, 
that a great portion of the resistance to the force of traction 
arose from the friction and shocks occasioned by the inequa- 
lities of the road surface ; and as these causes of retardation 
to the motion of vehicles are found, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in all ordinary road coverings, it seemed natural to seek 
a remedy for them by trying some other material not liable 
to the same objections. Various means have accordingly 
been tried, with greater or less success; in some cases away 
or tracks has been prepared for each wheel to roll on, formed 
of long narrow blocks of stone, presenting a uniform even 
surface ; in others, large beams of timber have been applied 
in a similar manner, with an occasional coating of sheet iron 
on the surface, where the wear and tear was greatest ; finally, 
iron was substituted for wood, and that system of road cover* 
ing, now so well known as the raiUroad^ resulted from this 
last improvement. 

A rail-road consists, then, of two ways, or tracks, for the 
earriage wheels, the fi(urfaces of which are slightly raised 
above the general surface of the nied*way ; the rails of each 
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track being firmly attached to solid supports, imbedded below 
the road-vay surface. 

Fhrm ami material of Rails. The first attempts made 
in this kind of road covering were with cast iron rails, termed 
the tram or plate rail^ the cross section of which presented 
a bed, or plate, of sufficient width to receive the wheel, with 
a raised edge, cast on the exterior edge of the plate, to confine 
the wheel to the track. This plan was found to be subject- 
ed to several inconveniences, not the least of which arose 
from the mud thrown on the plate, and which suggested the 
idea of what is termed the edge rail. The form first adopted 
for the edge rail consisted in a cast iron bar three feet long, 
which, in side elevation, presented a semi-ellipse, the cross 
section of which was of the form presented in Fig. 109^. This 
form was found better than the tram rail, as the wheel was 
made with a suitable tire to run on the track with safety ; but 
it. was observed to have several defects, arising from the na- 
ture of the material itself. These were, principally, in the 
great liability of the rails to break ; the great number of 
joints ; the difficulty of uniting the rails so firmly at their 
ends as to preserve a uniform surface for the track; and, 
finally, the wear and tear at the surface, which was observed 
to be very uneven so soon as the hard exterior of the surface 
was worn off. These defects led to experiments on rails of 
wrought iron, which resulted completely in their favor, under 
every point of view, and in the rejection of cast iron. 

The wrought iron rails are all formed on the edge rail plan, 
and are made of rolled iron, ftishioned by machinery suitably 
arranged &r the purpose. The form of the rail, both in cross 
section and side elevation, has undergone several modifica- 
tions pointed out by theory, and confirmed by experiment. 
The form first tried, and which is still in use, was similar to 
that of the cast iron edge rail (Fig. 107) ; the bars were rolled 
into lengths of eighteen feet, every three feet of the length 
presenting in side elevation a semi-elliptical figure. This form, 
commonly termed the Jbh-bellied rail, being pointed out 
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by theory as the one which presents equal strength through- 
out ; but, although very suitable for the intended end, under 
this point of view, the serni-ellipse does not offer throughout 
the same stiffness as other forms, in which the depth is uni- 
form; and both experiment and theory show that the straight^ 
or parallel,edge rail, with a cross section, as shown inFig.lOS, 
is the most suitable form both for strength and stiffness, be- 
sides presenting greater stability, with the same area, of the 
various figures that can be given to the cross section. For, 
admitting the usually received hypothesis of the contraction 
and elongation of the fibres of a solid submitted to a cross strain, 
the expression for the strength and stiffness of this figure will 
be found by substituting respectively, for the terms W and 
bd\ in the expressions given in the subject of carpentry for 
the strength and stiffness of rectangular beams laid horizon- 
tally, and submitted to a strain at any point, the following 
terms, 

bd^-h'd^ and ¥^^I1, 
b 

in which b is the total breadth of the cross section, d its total 
depth, V the total breadth of the projections of the^an^e*, or 
of the top and bottom tables of the rail, and d the depth be- 
tween them. 

The bottom of the fish-bellied rail is not a perfect semi- 
ellipse, as that form would present some practical difficulties 
in the rolling of the bar, and in fitting it upon its supports. 
The total depth of the rail is usually five inches, (Fig. 107,) 
and its depth at the points of support from three to three and 
three-quarter inches. The upper table is usually two inches 
wide at the top, which is slightly convex, and has its angles 
rounded off, and about half an inch thick. The rib is nearly 
one inch thick, beiqg made in some cases plain, and in others 
with a slight projection on one side near the bottom. 

In the straight rail (Fig. 108) the depth is uniform; the 
upper table is of the same form and dimensions as in the fish- 
bellied rail, the rib is plain and varies between six and eight- 
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tenths of an inch in thickness, the lower web is in some ex- 
amples not so wide as the upper table, by nearly half an 
inch, and in others it is somewhat wider. The best propor* 
tions for these three parts of the cross section still remain to 
be established by experiment, as well as the total depth, 
which, at present, varies between four-and-a-half and five 
inches. 

The straight railis nowcominsrinto very general use,owing 
to the advantages which it presents over the fish-bellied rail, 
not only as regards stiffness and stability, but also from the 
ease with which it can be cut to any suitable length for the 
turnings in a track. 

In our own country, motives of economy in the first coat 
of such works, directed attention to the combination of wood 
and iron for rail-ways ; and the method which has usually 
been followed consists in fastening a narrow bar of rolled iron 
on long string pieces of timber (Fig. 110) to form the tracks* 
The string pieces are usually from six to nine inches in 
depth, and six inches broad, and of any suitable length. The 
bars are generally two inches wide, with the top surface very 
slightly convex ; their depth varies from three-eighths to three- 
quarters of an inch, and their length is usually eighteen feet 
The bars are fastened on the top of the beam, somewhat 
without the inner edge, by means of strong screws, which 
pass through holes of an elliptical form made in the bars, the 
top of the holes being enlarged, so that the head of the screw 
may not project above the top of the bar. A small plate of 
zinc pr iron is let into the string pieces, under the joint be- 
tween two bars, to prevent their ends from crushing the wood, 
when the wheels of the cars pass over them. The joint 
between the bars is in some cases like a mitre joint, in others 
like a tenon and mortise, the object in both cases being to 
prevent the shock in passing from one bar to the other over 
an open joint. 

A combination of bws, of the form just described, fastened 
to stone sills, or string pieces, has also been tried with us ; 
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but experience has shovOy that it is inferior to the method 
just explained, from the bare wearing loose from the stooe, 
owing to the disintegration of the latter, arising &om the 
action of the wheels on the bars. 

Supports of Rails. The ordinary substructure for the 
rails, consists either of large stone blocks of a cubical form, 
which are placed at equal intervals apart, along the line 
of rails ; or of wooden sleepers (Fig. 108) laid crosswise 
to the track, also at equal intervals apart. To fasten the 
rails to their supports, a contrivance, termed a chair, is used, 
which consists of a bed of cast, or wrought iron, so arranged 
that it can be fastened to the supports, and can receive the 
rail, which is fastened to it by inserting a wedge between the 
sides of the chair and rail. 

Various forms have been given to the chair, the object in 
every case being to give stability to the rail, by preventing 
any motion, except that which arises from the elasticity of 
the metal, and at the same time, to allow sufficient play for 
the contraction and expansion of the rail between the ordi- 
nary limits of temperature. To effect these objects, the cast 
iron chair has usually been cast in one piece, (Fig. 109,) pre- 
senting a horizontal part, or bed, which rests on the support, 
and two upright parts, or sides, so fashioned on the interior 
as to fit the sides of the rail, and allow of its being confined 
by the insertion of an iron wedge. The cast iron chair pre- 
sents two inconveniences, which have been found of a very 
serious character ; the first arises from the brittleness of the 
material, and the accidents to which it is exposed from shocks ; 
the second grows out of the difficulty of fastening the rails 
so firmly to each point of support as to prevent all motion, 
and at the same time to allow for the contraction and expan- 
sion of the metal, which occasion a strain of a very powerful 
nature on the fastenings. The last of these inconveniences 
is partly remedied by fastening the rail firmly to the middle 
chair, so that the expansion and contraction may act equably 
from this point to the ends* The first is also in process of 
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improvement, by the subelitution of wrought iroD for ceet 
iron. The chair in this case, (Fig. 108,) consisis of three 
I»ecee, a bed on which the rail rests, and two side pieces to 
confine the rail on the bed, and keep it stable, which are ias* 
tened to the bed by screw-bolts and nuts. 

To fiisten the chairs to the stone supports, two holes ars 
driBed into the block to receive strong oak pins, which ard 
firmly driren into them ; an iron bolt is driven into each of 
these pins, through holes which are left for them in the bed 
of the chair. This method b bad under two points of view, 
the iron bolls are apt to work loose, and the blocks are liable 
to split, from the great strain on the sides of the holes, arising 
from the successive drivings of the pins and bolts. 

With wooden sills, a firmer fastening is made, by inserting 
the iron screw bolts in holes bored entirely through the sill, 
the head of the bolts being beneath Ae sill, and eonfinmg 
the chair to the sill by means of nuts screwed on thej^^oject* 
ing ends of the bolts. 

When the rail consists of a combination of wood and iron, 
the string pieces are laid either on stone blocks, as for the 
solid iron rail, or on cross rieepers. In the first case, the 
chair is formed simply of two uprights of cast iron, which 
are fiistened in the usual manner to the block, and the string 
piece is confined to the chair by means of a screw bolt, which 
is passed through the holes made in the uprights of the chair 
and the string pieces, and confined by a nut. In the second 
ease (Fig. JLIO) a notch is cut in the cross sleeper to receive 
the string piece which is confined in the notch by a wooden 
wedge. 

The blocks, or cross sills, as the case may be, are either 
laid on the natural soil, a hole or trench of sufficient sias 
beiogdug to receive them, and are well secured by ramming 
the fresh earth around them ; or else the hole, or trench, is 
made several inches larger in breadth and depth, than the 
Mock, or sleeper, aind receives a layer of broken stone, which 
serves both as a bed for the tfopport, and as a drain for the 
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water, in order to counteract the action of the firoet were the 
subsoil, n&r the supports, to imbibe water. 

In new embankaients the rails should, at first, be always 
laid oil cross sleepers, to counteract the effects of unequal set^ 
ting ; and as a farther precaution, the cross sleepers should 
fest on longitudinal string pieces, fdaced directly under the 
lines of the rails, these pieces being prepaied with slight 
notches to receive the sleepers. By this precaution, the 
weight between any two sleepers will be distributed over a 
greater surface, and any unequal settling at one point will be 
less felt at the others, and will cause but a slight derangement 
in the position of the two lines of rails. 

Too much precaution cannot be taken to effect a thorough 
draining of the subsoil under the track ; and, if it be deemed 
necessary, the whole of the natural soil sliould be removed, 
and its place be supplied by a soil which will give a freer pas- 
sage to the water, and be less subject to break up from frost. 

In low swampy localities, subject to overflow during heavy 
rains, the rails may be raised on trestles, or any other simi- 
lar structure ; but as the frame work, in such a case, would 
require to be very solidly put together, and would be subject 
to very rapid decay, the question would present itself whe- 
ther it would not be better to raise an embankment on a brush 
foundation^ 

Arrangement of the Trades. A rail-way is arranged 
with either a single or a double track of rails, according to 
the exigencies of the trade. The rails of each, track axe 
placed from four-and-a-half to four-and-three-quarters feet 
apart, according to the length of the axle-trees of the wheels, 
a free play of two inches being left for the flanges of the 
wheels, when the cars are running on a straight track, to pre- 
vent the rubbing of the flanges against the rails. In a dou- 
ble, track the width between the two will depend on the width 
of the cars ; it should be such, that two cars passing each 
other should, under no possible contingency, short of flying 
Ihe track entirely, come into contact 
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When the track is straight, the upper surface of the raib 
should be on a level. In some cases this surface of each rail 
has received a slight pitch inwards, to keep the wheels from 
running up on either rail; but this is unnecessary in a 
straight track, as the form of the tire of the wheel would 
counteract any tendency to lateral deviation. 

The horizontal changes of direction in the track are made 
by an arc o( a circle tangent to the two straight branches. 
The curvature of the circle {Note 2) should, in all cases, be 
made as small as a judicious regard to the excavations and 
embankments will permit, both on accoum of the tendency 
of the centrifugal to throw the car from the track, thereby 
creating a great friction of the flange on the 4side of tbeextch 
rior rail, and also to diminish, as much as possible, the sliding 
of the exterior wheel on its line of rail, caused by the greater 
length of this line. Each of these defects are partly coun- 
teracted by the form of the tire of the wheel, {Note 9,) and in 
addition to this, the outside line of rails, along the curve, 
(Nate 9,) should be sufficiently raised above the interior line 
to allow the component of gMtvity, iu the cross direction of 
the track, to counteract the centrifugal force of the car in 
passing the curve with the greatest admissible velocity. 

Experiments are wanting to show the exact retardation 
arising from the curvature of the track. From some made 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road, it would seem, that 
the resistance on a curve of ibur hundred feet radius, was 
about once-and-a-half as great as that on a straight track. 
In jchaoging the direction from a straight to a curved track, 
it should be gradually effected, and it may be done {Nate 4) 
by formiog the curve of several aries of circles of diiereiit 
curvatures, which shall be tangent to each other at the points 
of passage from one to the othi^r, the radii gradually decieM- 
ing firom the arc which is tangent to the straight portion to 
that of the summit of the curve. 

yarion9 experiments have been made to determine the 
angle of friction on rail-roads, under the ordinary <?ircuiiista^- 
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OM of trarelling, and different results {NiUe 1) ha^e boat 
arriTed at; bat, from the fkr greater number it appears, AuX 
the angle Taries between one perpendicular to two hundred 
and sixty in length, estimating along the track, and one to 
two hundred and eighty ; or from a rise of 18,8 to 20,3 feet, 
nearly, for one mile in length. In this resistaoce to the mo- 
tion down an inclined plane, is included, not only that doe 
to the friction of the cars, but also that which is due to the 
resistance of the air to the motion of the cars. 

The term indined plane is properly applied to any ascent 
on a rail-road. If the ascent is such that it will not require 
a stationary power to draw up and lower the cars, the line of 
the track, in a horisontal direction, may be either straight 
or curved, as circumstances may demand ; but if stationary 
power is to be used, then there are several important condi- 
tions to which the inclined plane must be subjected. The 
plane, in the first place, must be straight in a horizontal di- 
rection, otherwise the wear and tear of the ropes, used in 
tmnsmitting the power of the stationary machinery at the 
top of the plane, and the increased friction, would render the 
passage up and down the plane very unsafe, if not almost im- 
practicable. The inclination of the plane should, if practi- 
cable, be uniform, or, in the contrary case, the inclination near 
the top shotild be greater than towards the bottom of the 
plane. The change, moreover, from one inclination to ano- 
ther, should be gradual, or, in other words, the passage from 
one declivity to the next should be curved. In this way the 
velocity of the cars, in descending, will be gradually retarded, 
or be made uniform, by the gradual increase of resistance, 
oflSsred by the decreased inclination of the plane ; and there 
wilt be no loss of power, nor other inconveniences, arising 
from abrupt changes from one declivity to another. Ab the 
cars are usually brought to a stale of rest at the top •and bot- 
tom of the plane, at the commencement and end of their pas- 
sage up and down, there should be a level portion of the track 
at these two points of sufficientlength for the service of the 
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indiDed plane, and these levels should, moreover, be in the 
same line of direction as the plane itself. 

Arrangements for passing from a track. When a rail- 
road consists of a single track, an arrangement, termed a 
sidingy (Fig. Ill,) is made to pass from the track at one 
point, and enter it at another, for the purpose of allowing cars 
to pass each other. A siding is, therefore, a portion of a track 
laid along side of the main track, at a suitable distance from 
it, and coBnected with it, at each extremity, by a curved 
portion, which is arranged in such a way that the cars 
can proceed either along the main track, or pass into the 
siding, as circumstances may require. If the part of the 
main track, where a siding is required, be straight, it may 
be placed on either side of the track, as may be most conve- 
nient \ but if it be curved, the siding must be placed on 
the convex side of the traek. 

The angle contained between the line of direction of the 
main track, and a line drawn from the point of the main track 
where the siding enters it by its curved portion, to the 
point where this curved portion joins the straight part of the 
siding, is termed the angle of defiectUm of the siding. There 
is no positive limit laid down for this angle. It will evidently 
depend on the distance between the siding and main track, 
and the longest train of cars that it is supposed may travel 
over the track at one time. It should, however, be as small 
as possible, in order to make the change from the main track 
to the siding as gentle as practicable. The curved portion 
must evidently, in the case of a straight nutin track, be com- 
posed of two arcs of circles, one tangent to the straight line 
of the main track, the other tangent to the straight line of 
the siding, and the two tangent to each other mid-way 
between these two points, but presenting their convexities in 
opposite directions. 

An arrangement similar to a siding, which is termed 
a crossings (Fig. 112,) is made for a communication be- 
tween the two tracks of a double track. The position and 

23 
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eulrvatme of the crossings are arranged on the same princi* 
pies as for sidings. Crossings and sidings are placed atsaeh 
points of the track as may be required by the service of the 
road. 

The points where a siding, or erossing, quits the rails of 
the main traek, and also intersects them, are so arranged, that 
a car can be kept m the main track, or be turned into the 
siding, or crossing, at pleasure. The method usually pur- 
sued for this purpose, is to make a portion of the track, or of 
the siding, at the point of separation, movable, (Fig. Ill,) 
so that it will form in one position a part of the track, 
and, being displaced, will allow the car to turn aside 
into the siding. This movable portion is termed a stvUch, 
At the point where the rails of the crossing, or siding, cross 
those of the main track, a disposition, termed a tum-o/ui^ 
(Fig. 112,) is so arranged, that no impediment will be offered 
to the wheel in its course, either along the main track, or 
along the crossing. The arrangement and play,of the switches 
and turn-outs will be best understood by a reference to the 
figures* 

The surveys, and other labors required in establishing a 
rail-way, are of precisely the same character as for a com- 
mon road. The formation of the road surface, or, as it is 
termed, the grading^ to receive the rails and their supports, 
demands the greatest care, owing to the character of the sub- 
structure, its exeellence depending principally on the firmness 
of the supports, and the stability of the rails. To lay the 
supports and rails, cross and length measures of suitable form 
and dimensions are used, together with the ordinary mason'^ 
level, to determine the level, or the inclination, of the top 
surface of the rails, the position of the supports, rails, &c. 

CANALS. 

Canals are artificial channels for water, applied to the pur- 
pose of inland navigation ; for the supply of cities with 
water ; for draining ; for irrigation, &c. &c. 
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JVavi^o-aftte canab are divided into two classes : 1st. Canals 
"which are on the same level throughout their entire length, 
as those which are found in low level countries : 2d. Canals 
which connect two points of different levels, which lie either 
in the same valley, or on opposite sides of a dividing ridge. 
This class is found in broken countries, in which it is neces- 
sary to divide the entire length of the canal into several level 
portions, termed reaches^ the conmiunication between the 
reaches being effected by some artificial means. When the 
points to be connected lie on opposite sides of a dividing 
ridge, the highest reach, which crosses the ridge, is termed 
the summit level. 

1st Class. The surveying and laying out a canal in a 
level country, are operations of such extreme simplicity as to 
require no particular notice in this place ; since these opera- 
tions have been fully explained in the subject of Common Roads. 
The line of the canal will be run in a direct line between 
the two points to be connected, unless it be found necessary 
to deflect it at any intermediate points ; in which case the 
straight portions will be connected by arcs of circles of suffi- 
cient curvature to allow the boats used in the navigation to 
pass each other at the curves without any diminution of their 
ordinary rate of speed. 

The cross section of this class (Pig. 113) presents usu- 
ally a water-way, or channel of a trapezoidal form, with 
an embankment on each side, raised above the general level 
of the country, and formed of the excavation for the water- 
way. The level, or surface of the water, is usually above 
the natural surface, sufficient thickness being given to the 
embankments to prevent the filtration of the water through 
them, and to resist its pressure. This arrangement has in its 
fator the advantage of economy in the labor of excavating 
and embanking, since the cross section of the cutting may 
be so calculated as to furnish the necessary earth for the em- 
bankment ; but it exposes the surrounding country to injury, 
from accidents happening to the embankments. 
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The relative dimensions of the parts of the cross section 
may be generally stated as follows ; subject to such modificar 
lions as each particular case may seem to demand. 

The width of the water-way, at bottom, should be at least 
twice the width of the boats used in navigating the canal ; so 
that two boats, in passing each other, may, by sheering to- 
wards the sides, avoid being brought into contact. 

The depth of the water-way, should be at least eighteen 
inches greater than the draft ef the boat, to facilitate the mo- 
tion of the boat, particularly if there are water plants grow- 
ing on the bottom. 

The side slopes of the water-way in compact soils should 
receive a base at least once-and-a-half the altitude, and pro- 
portionally more as the soil is less compact. 

The thickness of (he embankments, at top, is seldom regu- 
lated by the pressure of the water against them, as this, in 
most cases, is inconsiderable, but to prevent filtration, which, 
were it to take place, would soon cause their destruction. A 
thickness from four to six feet, at top, with the additional 
thickness given by the side slopes at the water surface, will, 
in most cases, be amply sufficient to prevent filtrations. A 
pathway for the horses attached to the boats, termed a tow- 
patk^ which is made on one of the embankments, and a foot- 
path on the other, which should be wide enough to serve as 
an occasional tow-path, give a superabundance of strength 
to the embankments. 

The tow-path should be, at least, twelve feet wide, to allow 
the horses to pass each other with ease ; and the foot-path at 
least six feet wide. The height of the surfaces of these paths, 
above the water surface, should not be less than two feet, to 
avoid the wash of the ripple ; nor greater than four-feet-and- 
a-half, for the facility of the draft of the horses in towiag. 
The surface of the tow-path should incline slightly outwards, 
both to convey off the surface water in wet weather, and to 
give a firmer footing to the horses, which naturally draw 
from the canal. 
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The side slopes of the embankment vary with the charac- 
ter of the soil : towards the water-way they should seldom 
be less than two base to one perpendicular ; from it, they 
may, if it be thought necessary, be less. The interior slope 
is usually not carried up unbroken from the bottom to the top, 
but a horizontal space, termed a bench^ or benn, about one 
or two feet wide, is left, about one foot above the water sur- 
&ce, between the side slope of the water-way and the foot of 
the embankment above the berm. This space serves to pro- 
tect the upper part of the embankment, and is, in some cases, 
planted with such shrubbery as grows most luxuriantly in 
aquatic localities, to protect more efficaciously the banks by 
the support which its roots give to the soil. The side slopes are 
better protected by a revetment of dry stone. Aquatic plants 
of the bull-rush kind have been used, with success, for the 
same purpose ; a row of them being planted on the bottom, 
at the foot of the side slope, serving to break the ripple, and 
preserve the slopes from its effects. 

The earth of which the embankments are formed should 
be of a good binding character, and perfectly free from vege- 
table mould, and all vegetable matter, as the roots of plants, 
Ac. In forming the embankments, the vegetable mould 
riiould be carefully removed from the surface on which they 
are to rest ; and they should be carried up in uniform layers, 
from nine to twelve inches tliick, and be well rammed. If 
the character of the earth, of which the embankments are 
formed, is such as not to present entire security against filtra- 
tion, a puddling of clay, or better still, of sand, two or three 
feet thick, may be laid in the interior of the mass, penetrating 
afoot below the natural surface. Sand is particularly useful 
in preventing filtration caused by the holes made in the 
etfibankments near the water surface by insects, moles, 
rats, ^c. 

Side drains must be made, on each side, a foot or two from 
the embankments, to prevent the surface water of the na- 
tural surface from injuring the embankments. 
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2d Class. This class will admit of two subdivisions: 
1st, Canals which lie throughout in the same valley. Sd, Ca- 
nals with a summit level. 

Location. In laying out canals, belonging to the first sub- 
division, the line of direction of the canal should be as direct 
as practicable between the two points. As the different reaches, 
however, must be laid out on one of the side slopes of the 
valley, their lines of direction will be nearly the same as the 
horizontal curved line in which the natural surface of the 
ground would be intersected by the water surface of the 
canal produced ; the variations in direction from this curve 
depending on the character of the cuttings and fillings, both 
as to the advantages which the one may present over the 
other as regards filtration, and the economy of construction. 

With respect to the side slope of the valley along which the 
canal is to be run, the engineer must be guided in his choice 
by the relative expense of construction on the two sides; which 
will depend on the quantity of cutting and filling, the ma- 
sonry for the culverts, &c., and the nature of the soil as 
adapted to holding water. All other things being equal, the 
side on which the fewest secondary water courses are found 
will, generally speaking, offer the greatest advantage as to 
expense ; but, it sometimes may happen that the secondary 
water courses will be required to feed the canal with water, 
in which case it will be necessary to lay out the line on the 
side where they are found most convenient, and in most 
abundance. 

As to the points in which the line of direction should cross 
the secondary valleys, the engineer will be guided by the 
same considerations as for any other line of communication ; 
crossing them by following the natural surface, or else by a 
filling in along a right line, as may be most economical. • 

Cross section. The side formation of excavations and em- 
bankments require peculiar care, particularly the latter, as 
any crevices, when they are first formed, or which may take 
place by settling, might prove destructive to the woik. In 
most coses, a stratum of good binding earth, lining the water 
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way thranghoat to the thickness of aboat four feet, if com- 
pactly rammed, will be found to offer sufficient security, if 
the substrueture is of a firm character, and not liable to 
settle. Even this has not, however, been found to answer 
in all cases, particularly where the substructure is formed of 
fragments of rocks offering large crevices to filtrations, or 
when it is of a marly nature. In such cases it has been 
found necessary to line the water-way throughout such parts 
with solid masonry, laid in hydraulic mortar. A lining of 
this character, (Fig. 114,) both at the bottom and sides, about 
six inches in thickness, formed of flat stones, about four inches 
thick, laid on a bed of hydraulic mortar, one inch thick, and 
covered by a similar bed, has been found to answer all the re- 
quired purposes. This lining should be covered, both at 
bottom and on the sides, by a layer of good earth, at least 
three feet thick, to protect it from the shock of the boats 
striking either of those parts. 

The cross section of the canal and its tow-paths in thorough 
cutting (Fig. 116) should be regulated in the same way as in 
canals of the first class ; but when the cuttings are of consider- 
able depth, it has been recommended to reduce both to the di- 
mensions strictly necessary for the passage of a single boat. 
By this reduction there would be some economy in the exca- 
vations ; but this advantage would, generally, be of too trifling 
a character to be placed as an offset to the inconveniences re- 
sulting to the navigation, particularly where an active trade 
was to be carried on. 

The precautions recommended generally against slips in ex- 
cavations, require to be carefully observed in those for canals. 
Where the earth cannot be prevented from caving in, a wide 
berth should be given to it, and it should be allowed to regu- 
late itself. 

Summit Level The choice of the line of direction of 
canals with a summit level will be regulated in the manner 
just explained, for the two branches which are separated by 
the dividing ridge. In the selection of the summit level, the 
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engineer will be guided by the principles laid down in the 
subject of roads ; with regard to the lowest points of the di- 
viding ridge, as pointed out by the position of the Yalleys to 
be connected, and that of their secondary valleys. Independ- 
ently of the economy of construction, arising from the line of 
direction being the shortest, and the height to be ascended 
being the least, which results from placing the summit level at 
the lowest point of the dividing ridge, another very important 
result is obtained, with respect to the supply of water for the 
summit level ; this supply being greatest when the summit 
level is lowest, as the water for this point must be brought 
from the ground which is above it. 

Deep Cuts aiid Tunnels. To obtain an adequate supply 
of water for the sunmiit level, the engineer is often obliged 
to place the reach so low Chat a very deep cut, or a tunnel, 
will be required for the passage of the dividing ridge. The 
choice between the two methods will depend on the nature 
of the soil at the dividing ridge, and the comparative expense 
of the two methods : in general, it is said, that tunneling is 
to be preferred to deep cutting when the depth to be exca- 
cavated is above sixty feet ; and, as a general rule, also, when 
the cost of a running yard of each is the same, it is said that 
deep cutting is to be preferred, from the greater facility and 
despatch with which it can be done. 

Where the point for the summit level is not rigorously 
fixed, by some necessary condition, the engineer should make 
a careful examination of all the ground adjacent to the point 
approximately determined. The object of this examination 
is to ascertain the nature of the soil, — ^the height of the ridge 
above the summit level, — ^the length of the tunnel required 
at different points, — the dimensions of the deep cuts by which 
the tunnel must be approached, — and the greater or less lia- 
bility of the side slopes of these cuts to slips. In some cases 
a long tunnel, with short deep cuts to approach it, may be 
preferable to a short one with long deep cuts. In other cases 
it may be best to prefer a short tunnel, passing under a high 
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point ofthe ridge, to a long one passing under a lower point 
The problem is evidently of that mixed charaeter which will 
require repeated approximations and comparisons for its so- 
lution. 

A tunnel is an underground excavation made for the pas* 
sage of any line of communication ; the character of its con* 
struction will depend on the nature of the soil. 

Before commencing the excavations, a profile ofthe ground 
must be accurately made, along the vertical plane passing 
through the axis, or central line of the tunnel. This profile 
is carefully laid out on the ground itself, by means of a levels 
or other more accurate instrument, and pegs are placed in 
the ground, along this line, at equal intervals apart. When 
this preliminary operation is completed, the positions of the 
working-shafts^ which are vertical pits, sunk above the crown 
of the tunnel, through which the excavations are taken off, 
are laid out, and also those of smaller shafts termed air-shafts^ 
which supply the tunnel with fresh air. The excavations 
are now commenced by sinking the shafts to a proper level ; 
and by cutting away the two faces of the hill at the entrance 
ofthe tunnel, to form what is ^trniEed a breast for the com- 
mencement of the internal excavations. 

The positions of the shafts will depend on the nature of 
the soil. If it is sufficiently firm not to require arching, 
the shafts are sunk directly over the crown, and to a depth 
of six or nine feet below it ; a small excavation, termed a 
heading, is driven from the bottom of each shaft to connect 
them, and to form a communication through the whole line 
for carrying out the excavated soil ; a part of which, if it be 
found necessary, may still be sent up through the working 
shafts. After the heading is finished, the tunnel receives its 
proper form and dimensions, the work being carried on from 
the top downwards. 

In soils which required to be arched, it is seldom safe to 
sink the working shafts directly over the crown, as they 
would treaken the earth, and might occasion cavings-in. It 
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is therefim recommended, in such cases, to mark out 
the lines of the piers of the arch, and to sink the working 
shafts ten or fifteen feet on the outside of these lines. The shafts 
are sunk to a level with the springing lines of the arch, and 
cross headings are driven from them to the positions of the 
piers ; from these points a heading is driven in the direction of 
each pier, being sunk as low as the bottom of the foundations. 
So soon as these two last headings are of sufficient dinoensions, 
the masonry of the piers is commenced, and it is carried up 
to the springing lines of the arch. Whilst this operation is 
going forward, or if it be deemed safer after its* completion, 
cross headings, about six feet wide, are driven at suilaUe 
points between the piers. In these cross headings, when 
finished, centres are setup for turning the arches. A portion 
of the arch is turned over each centre, and the centres, which 
are so arranged as to be readily taken apart, are removed far- 
ther towards each end of the parts thus finished, and the 
masonry and excavations are thoa carried forward uni- 
formly until the whole arch is completed. The part of the 
excavation which may remain to be completed is carried out 
through the tunnel, or through working shafts, sunk over tho 
crown of the arch, which communicate with the tunnel by 
holes left for the purpose in the crown. 

Water is the most formidable obstacle with which -the 
engineer meets in tunneling; and it will require all the 
lesources of machinery to keep the workfiree from it, par- 
ticularly if it commences to make in the working shafts. 
In some cases, it will be necessary to commence the heading 
considerably above the springing lines of the arch, and to 
carry it through with a downward slope each way, from the 
middle to the outlets, to give an outlet to the water. In other 
cases, it may be impracticable to use working shafts ; in which 
case no other means can be resorted to but to conunence the 
tunnel at each end, and to carry it forward by gradually work- 
ing inwards. 

When the soil is of so loose a texture as to require to be 
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•ustamed by some artificial means, the woridng shafts may 
be fiiced, like ordinary wells, with dry stone, or else a coffer 
work, &rnied of sqaare frames placed horizontally within the 
shaft, about four feet from each other, and covered in by 
boards, termed a sheetings may be used. For the headings 
a coffer work of a similar character may be used ; the frames, 
being of suitable dimensions, are placed three or four feeC 
apart, and are covered on the top and sides by a suitable 
sheeting. It is not thou^t necessary to enter here into the 
pcactical^details for setting up and removing the coffer work, 
as works of ^this kind should be intrusted only to intelligent 
miners who are thoroughly conversant with all theresourcoi 
ef their art 

The height and cross dimensions of a tunnel will depend 
on the kind of communication. For a canal the width should 
be sufficient for the passage of a single boat ; the water-way 
and tow path being suitably arranged for this end. In some 
cases the width has been made only sufficient for the boat, 
which is propelled in the tunnel by the boatmen with the as- 
sistance of iron rings fixed to the crown or the sides of the 
arch. This arrangement saves expense, but is very incon- 
venient for the navigation. 

The form of the tunnel will depend on the nature of the 
soil. In ^ solid rock the sides are usually vertical, and the 
crown is of an arched form. In less firm soils, where masses 
detach themselves from the crown, owing to the filtration of 
water, or from other causes, the crown alone need be arched, 
the sides forming the abutments of the arch. If the earth is 
loose, both at top and on the sides, it will be necessaiy to 
build abutments of masonry for the arch ; these abutments 
may be either upright, or slightly curved outwards in an 
arched form, according to the nature of the soil. In tunnel- 
ing through a soft marshy soil, or one exposed to filtrations, 
both from the sides and bottom, it will be necessary to form 
the crown and sides, as has just been explained, and to turn 
an inverted arch at bottom. With regard to the curvatnre 
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of tbeaichoi, thas of the erown should be paraboUcy if tha 
pnaaure is simply that arising from the vertical wdgbt of 
tha mass above ^e crown, as this is the prop^ curve of 
equilibrium in such cases. But when the soil (Fig. 116) is 
marshy, or of a semi-fluid nature, the pressure may be regard- 
ed, without sensible error as normal to the curve, in which 
case the proper curve of equilibrium is the circle. 

The arches of tunnels are usually built of good brick, as 
this material presents more advantages for such constructions 
than any other, and offers all requisite security as to its 
strength and durability. The centres should be of the most 
nmple character, and be framed with an especiul attm- 
tion to be easily taken to pieces and set up. For this pur- 
pose they should consist of two or more parts of a solid con- 
struction which can be readily put together. 

Supply of Water. The quantity of water required for 
canals with a summitlevel, may be divided into two portions : 
1st. That which is required for the summit level, and those 
reaches which draw from it their supply : 2d. That which 
is wanted for the reaches below those, and which is furnish- 
ed from other sources. 

The supply of the first portion, which must be collected 
at the summit level, maybe divided into several elements ; — 
Ist, the quantity required to fill the summit level, and the 
reaches which draw their su[^ly from it ; — ^2d, the quantity 
required to supply losses, arising from accidents ; as breaches 
in the banks, and the emptying of the reaches for repairs: — 
3d, the sappUes for losses from surface evaporation, from leak- 
age through the soil, and through the lock gates ; — 4th, the 
quantity required for the services of the navigation, arising 
from the passage of the boats from one reach to another. 
Owing to the want of sufficient data, founded on accurate 
observations, no precise amount can be assigned to these va- 
rious elements upon which the engineer could found a 
rigorous calculation. 

The quantity required, in the first place, to fill the summit 
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le^d and its dependent reaches, will depend on the size of 
those reaches, an element which can he readily calculated ; 
and upon the quantity which would soak into the soil, which 
it an eleomt of a very indeterminate character, depending, 
as this quantity must, on the nature of the soil in the dilBEerent 
reaches. 

The supplies for accidental losses are of a stiU less deter- 
minate character. 

To Calculate the supply for losses from surface empora- 
tion, correct observations must be made on the yearly amount 
of evaporation, and the quantity of rain that falls on the 
surface, as the loss to be supplied will be the diflerenoe be- 
tween these two quantities. 

With regard to the leakage through the soil, it will depend 
on the greater or less capacity which the soil has for hold- 
ing water. This element varies not only with the nature of 
the soil, but also with the shorter or longer time that the canal 
may have been in use; it having been found to decrease with 
time, and to be, comparatively, but trifling in old canals. In 
ordinary soils it may be estimated at about two inches in depth 
every twenty-four hours, for some time after the canal is first 
opened. The leakage through the gates will depend on the 
workmanship of these parts ; generally, it may be estimated 
equal to the quantity which would flow through an orifice 
of one inch and four-tenths in area, with a constant head of 
water of five feet above the orifice. 

In estimating the quantity of water expended for the ser- 
vice of the navigation, in passing the boats from the level of 
one reach to that of another, through the locks which con-^ 
nect the reaches, two distinct cases require^xamination ; — 1st, 
where there is but one lock between two reaches, or in other 
words, when the locks are isolated ; 2d, wlien there are seve- 
ral contiguous locks, or as it is termed dk flight of locks be- 
tween two reaches. 

The lock is a small basin just large enough to receive a 
boat, in which the water is usually confined on the sides by 
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two upright walls of masonry, and at the ends by two galea, 
which open and ahat, both for the purpose of allowing the 
boat to pass, and to cut off the water of the upper reach 
from the lower, as well as from the lock whilst the boat is in 
it. To pass a boat from one reach to the other, — ^from the 
lower to the upper for example, — the lower gates are opened, 
and tfie boat baring entered the lock they are shut, and water 
is drawn from the upper reach, by means of ralves, to fill the 
lock and raise the boat to the lerel of the upper reach ; when 
this operation is finished, the upper gates are c^iened, and 
the boat is passed out. To descend firom the upper reach, the 
iock is first filled, the upper gates are then opened, and the 
boat passed in, these gates are next shut, and the water is 
drawn from the lock, by valves, until the boat b lowered to 
the level of thelower reach, when the lower gates are opened 
and the boat is passed out. 

In the two operations just described, it is evident, that for 
the passage of a boat, up or down, a quantity of water must 
be drawn from the upper reach to fill the lock to a height 
which is equal to the distance between the sur&ce of the 
water in the two reaches ; this height is termed the Kft of 
the lock, and the volume of water required to pass a boat up 
or down is termed the prism of lift. The calculation, there- 
fore, for the quantity of water requisite for the service of the 
navigation, will be simply that of the number of prisms of 
lift which each boat will draw from the summit level in pass- 
ing up or down. 

Let a boat, on its way up, be supposed to have arrived at 
the lowest reach supplied from the summit level ; it will re- 
quire a prism of li|t to ascend the next reach above, and so 
on in succession, until it reaches the summit level, from which 
one prism of lift must be drawn to enable the boat to enter it 
From this it appears that but one prism of lift is drawn from 
the summit level for the passage of a boat up. Now, in 
descending on the other side, the boat will require one prism 
of lift to take it to the next lower reach, and this prism of 
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lift will carry it through all the suecessive locks, if their lifts 
are the same. For the entire passage of one boat then, two 
prisms of lift must be drawn from the summit level. 

This boat will thus leave all the locks full on the side of 
ascent, and empty on the side of the descent. Now the next 
boat may be going in the same, or in an opposite direction, 
with respect to the first. If it follows the first, it will evi- 
dently require two prisms of lift for its entire passage, and 
will leave the locks in the same state as they were. If it 
proceeds in an opposite direction, it will require a prism of 
lift to ascend to the summit level; but, in descending, il 
will take advantage of ttie full lock, left by the preceding 
boat, and will therefore not draw firom the summit level for its 
descent to the next reach ; the same will take place at every 
reach until the last, where it will carry out with it the prism of 
lift, which was drawn from the summit level for tlie preceding 
boat, so that in this case it will draw but one prism of lift 
from the summit level. If the two boats had met on tlie 
summit level, the same would have taken place ; therefore, 
when the boats alternate regularly, each will require but one 
prism of Uft for its entire passage. But as this regularity of 
alternation cannot be practically carried into effect, an allow- 
ance of two prisms of lift must be made for the entire passage 
of each boat. 

In calculating the expenditure for locks in flights, a new 
element, termed the prism of draught, must be taken into ac- 
count. This prism is the quantity of water required to float 
the boat in the lock when the prism of lift is drawn ofi*; and 
is evidently equal in depth to the water in the reaches, unless 
it should be deemed advisable to make it just sufficient for the 
draught of the boat, by which a small saving of water might 
be effected. 

Locks in flights may be considered under two points of 
view, with regard to the expenditure of water ; — the first 
where both the {nrism of lift, and that of draught, are drawn 
off for the passage of aboat; — or second where the prisms of 
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draught are always retained in the locks. The expenditnie 
of course will be different for the two cases. 

To ascertain what will take place in the two cases, let a 
case be supposed, in which there is a flight of locks on each 
side of the summit level, to connect it witfi the two next 
lower reaches. In the first case, a boat, arriving at the foot 
of the flight, finds all the locks of the flight entirely empty, 
except the lowest, which must contain a prism of draught to 
float the boat in. To raise the boat, then, to the upper level, 
all the locks of the flight must be filled from the summit level, 
which will require as many prisms of lifl as there are locks, 
andas many prisms of draughtas there are locks less one ; — or 
representing by l the prism of lift ; — d the prism of draught ; 
and ft the number of locks in the flight, the total quantity of 
water, for the ascent of the boat, will be represented by 

nL + (n — l)i>i (1). 

In descending, on the opposite side, the boat will require a 
prism of lift and one of draught at the first lock; but to enter 
the second atiother prism of draught in addition will be re- 
quired, and this entire quantity will be sufficient to take it 
through all the remaining locks of the flight, this quantity 
will therefore be represented by 

L+^DJ (2). 

so that for the entire passage of the boat, the total expenditure 
will be represented by 

(a + l)L-h(ii+l)D. . . . (3). 

The flight, on one side, is thus left full after the passage of 
the first boat, and on the other side, empty. If a second boat, 
thm, follows directly after the first, the prism of lift must be 
drawn from the lowest lock to admit the boat, this prism is 
then supplied from the lock next above, and so on to the sum* 
mit level ; so that but one prism of lift will be drawn off for 
the ascent of this boat, and it will require one of lifl, and two 
of draught, to carry it down the opposite flight If therefore 
the total numberof boats which follow in this order^ including 
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th^ first, be represented by my the total expenditure will b« 

represented by, 

(ii+1)l + (» + 1)d+(«— l)2L + (f»— 1)2d. . . . (4). 

If the second boat, instead of following the first, arrives in 
the opposite direction, or alternates with it^ the expenditure 
for its ascent will be represented by the expression (1), and for 
its descent it will be nothing, since it finds the opposite flight 
filled) as left by the first boat ; but if the locks had been 
emptied, then the passage of the second boat would have 
taken place under the same circumstances as that of the 
first. 

It will be unnecessary here to go farther into these calcU* 
lations for the various cases that may occur, under the dif- 
ferent circumstances of passage of the boats, or of empty or 
full flights ; the preceding gives the spirit of the method, and 
will give the means for entering upon a calculation to allow 
for the loss or gain by the passage of freighted or empty 
boats, following any prescribed order of passage. These m* 
finements are, for the most part, more curious than useful; 
and the engineer should confine himself to making an ample 
allowance for the most unfavorable cases, both as regards the 
order of passage and the number of boats. 

Feeders and Reservoirs. Having ascertained, from tbd 
preceding considerations, the probable supply which must be 
collected at the summit level, the engineer will next direct 
his attention to the sources from which it may be procured* 
Theoretically considered, all the water of the country, adja- 
cent to the summit level, which lies above a horizontal plane 
passed through this point, might be conveyed to it : but it is 
found in practice that channels for the conveyance of water 
must have certain slopes, and that these slopes, moreover, will 
regulate the supply furnished in a certain time, all other 
things being equal. In making, however, the survey of the 
country, from which the water is to be supplied to the sum- 
mit level, all the ground above the horizontal plane, just re- 
ferred to, should be examined, leaving the determination of 
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the slopes for after considerations. The survey for th» 
object, consists in making on accurate delineation of all the 
water courses abore the summit level, and in ascertaining 
the quantity of water which can be furnished by each in a 
given time. This survey, as well as the measurement of the 
quantity of water furnished by each stream, which is termed 
the gauging, should be made iw the dryest season of the year, 
m order to ascertain the minimum supply. 

The usual method of collecting the water of the sources, 
and conveying it to the summit level, is by feeders and reser- 
voirs. The/ecder is a canal of a small cross section, which 
is traced on the surface of the ground with a suitable slope, 
to convey the water either into the reservoir, or direct to the 
summit level reach. The dimensions of its cross section, 
{Note 10,) and the longitudinal slope of the feeder, should 
bear certain relations to each other in order that it shall deli- 
ver a certain supply in a given time. The smaller the slope 
given to the feeder, the lower will be the points at which it 
will intersect the sources of supply, and therefore the greater 
will be the quantity of water which it will receive. This 
slope, however, has a practical limit which is laid down at 
four inches in lOGO yards, or nine thousand base to one alti- 
tude ; and the greatest slope should not exceed that which 
would give the current a greater mean velocity than thirteen 
inches per second, in order that the bed of the feeder may 
not be injured. Feeders are furnished, like ordinary canab,^ 
with contrivances to let off a part, or the whole, of the water 
in them, in cases of heavy rains, or for making repairs. 

A reservoir is a large pond, or body of water, held in re- 
serve for the necessary supply of the summit level. A reser- 
voir is usually formed by choosing a suitable site in a deep 
and narrow valley, which lies above the sunmiit level, and 
erecting a dam of earth, or of masonry, across the outlet of 
the valley, or at some more suitable point, to confine the water 
to be collected. The object to be attained, in this case, is to 
embody the greatest volume o( water, and at the same time 
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present the smallest evaporating surface, at the smallest cost, 
&ST the construction of the dam. 

It is generally deemed best to have two reservoirs for the 
supply, one to embody the greater quantity of water, and th^ 
other, which is termed the distributing reservoir, for regu- 
lating the supply to the summit level. If, however, the reach 
at this point is very capacious, it may be used as the distribu- 
ting reservoir. 

The dams of reservoirs have been variously constructed ^ 
in some cases they have been made entirely of earth (Fig. 
117) ; in others entirely of masonry ; and in others of earth 
packed in between several parallel stone walls. It is now 
Xbought best to use either earth or masonry alone, according 
to the circumstances of the case, particularly as regards the 
comparative expense of the two methods. 

Earthen dams should be made with extreme care, of the 
best binding earth, well freed from every thing that miglit 
cause filtrations. A wide trench should be excavated to the 
firm soil, to receive the base of the dam ; and the earth should 
be carefully spread and rammed in layers not over a foot thick. 
As a farther precaution, it has been thought necessary to 
place a wide stratum of the best clay puddling in the centre 
of the dam, reaching from the top to three or four feet below 
the base. Fine sand would serve all the purposes of clay, 
and be a better security against injury from water-rats, <fca 
The slope of the dam towards the pond should be from three 
to six base to one perpendicular ] the reverse slope need only 
be somewhat greater than the natural slope of the earth. 
The pond slope should be faced with dry stone to preserve it 
from the action of the surface ripple. 

To draw the water from the dam, an arched culvert, large 
enough for a man to enter it with ease, is made near the base 
at some suitable point. The culvert is arranged so as to be 
closed by one or more valves that can be easily opened. In 
some cases these valves are placed near the entrance to tha 
culvert towards the pond, which is the better plan for secu- 
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rity to the dam, as the pressure of the water on the sides of 
the culvert, for considerable depths, will be very great In 
other cases, the valves are placed near the middle of the cul- 
vert In both cases, suitable arrangements must be made to 
enable the valves to be manceuvred and examined with 



Dams of masonry are nothing more than water tight walls 
of suitable forms and dimensions to prevent filtration, and 
resist the pressure of water in the reservoir. The most 
suitable cross section is that of a trapezoid, the free towards 
the water being vertical, and the exterior face inclined, with 
a suitable batter to give the wall sufficient stability. The 
wall should be at least four feet thick at the water line, to pre- 
vent filtration, and this thickness may be increased as cir- 
cumstances may seem to require. Buttresses, or counterforts, 
have been, in some cases, added to the exterior facing-, to 
give the wall greater stability ; but this arrangement is of 
doubtful utility, and is inferior to throwing the mass of the 
buttresses into a uniform additional thickness to the wall. 
Valves are placed at the inner ends of small arched openings 
made in the wall to draw off the water. These openings 
should be made at different depths below the sur&ce, in order 
that the pressure of water on the valve may not be too 
great to impede its manceuvre. The distance between these 
openings may be about twelve feet. 

Suitable dispositions should be made to relieve the dam of 
all surplus water iu very wet seasons. This may be done by 
putting off the sources of supply, or else by allowing the wa- 
ter to flow out of the reservoir, at some suitable point which 
will not endanger the dam. 

Lift of Locks, From the preceding observations on the 
expenditure of water for the service of the navigation, it ap- 
pears, that isolated locks are more favorable under this point 
of view than locks in flights. The engineer is not, however, 
always left free to select between the two systems, for the 
form of the natural surface of the ground may compel him 
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to adopt a flight of locks at certain points. As to the com- 
parative expense of the two methods, a flight is in most cases 
cheaper' than the same number of single locks, as there are 
certain parts of the masonry which can be suppressed. There 
is also an economy in the suppression of the small gates, 
which are not needed io flights. It is, however, more diffi- 
cdlt to secure the foundations of flights from the eflects of 
the water, which forces its way from the upper to the lower 
reach under the locks, than in isolated locks. Where an ac- 
tive trade is carried on, a double flight is sometimes arranged ; 
one for the ascending, the other for the descezKling boats. 
In this case the water which fills one flight may, after the 
passage of the boat, be partly used for the other, by means of 
an arrangement of valves made in the side wall separating 
the locks. 

The lift of locks is a subject of importance, both as regards 
the consumption of water for the navigation, and the econo- 
my of construction. Locks with great lifls, as may be seen 
from the remarks on the passage of boats, consume more wa- 
ter than those with small lifts. They require also more care 
in their construction, to preserve them from accidents, owing 
to the great pressure of water against their sides. The ex- 
pense of construction is otherwise in their fitvor ; that is, the 
expense will increase with the total number of locks, the 
height to be ascended being the same. The smallest lifts 
seldom are less than five feet, and the greatest, for ordinary 
canals, not over twelve ; medium lifts of seven or eight feet 
are considered the best under every point of view. This is 
a point, however, which cannot be settled arbitrarily, as the 
nature of the foundations ; — the materials used ; — the em- 
bankments around the locks ; — the changes in the direction 
• of the canal, caused by varying the lifts, are so many modi- 
fying causes, which should be carefully weighed before 
adopting a definitive plan. 

The lifts €^ a flight should be the same throughout ; but in 
isolated locks the lifts may vary icccording to circumstances. 
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If the supply of water from the summit level requires to be 
economized with care, the lifts of locks which are furnished 
from it may be less than those lower down. 

Reaches The position and the dimensions of the reaches 
must be mainly determined by the form of the natural sur- 
face. Those points are naturally chosen to pass from one 
reach to another, or as the positions for the locks, where there 
is an abrupt change in the surface. 

A reach, by a suiUible modification of its cross section, can 
be made as short as may be deemed desirable ; there being 
but one point to be attended to iu this, which is, that a boat 
passing between the two locks, at the ends of the reach, will 
have time to enter either lock before it can ground in the 
reach, on the supposition, that the water drawn off to fill the 
lower lock, whilst the boat is traversing the reach, will just 
reduce the depth in the reach to the draft of the boat. If 
this condition cannot be satisfied by giving the reach the or- 
dinary cross section of the canal, it will then be necessary 
either to widen or deepen it, as may be judged best 

Locks. A lock (Fig. 118) may be divid^ into three dis- 
dinct parts ; — 1st. The part included between the two gates, 
which is termed the chamber ; — ^2d. The part above the up- 
per gates, termed the /ore, or headrbay ;— 3d. The part below 
the lower gates, termed the afty or tail-bay. 

The lock chamber must be wide enough to allow an easy 
ingress and egress to the boats commonly used on the canal ; 
a surplus width of one foot over the width of the boat across 
the beam is usually deemed sufficient for this purpose. The 
length of the chamber should be also r^ulated by that of the 
boats ; it should be such, that when the boat enters the lock 
from the lower reach, the tail gates may be shut without re- 
quiring the boat to unship its rudder. 

The plan of the chamber is usually rectangular, as this 
form is, in every respect, superior to all otliers. In the cross 
section of the chamber, (Fig. 119,) the sides receive gene- 
rally a slight batter, as when so arranged they are found to 
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^ive greater facility to the passage of the boat than when 
vertical. At bottom the chamber is either flat at curved ; 
more water will be required to fill the flat bottomed eham- 
ber than the curved^ but it will require less masonry in its 
constnxction. 

The chamber is terminated just within the head gates by 
a vertical wall, the plan of which is cylindrical. As this wall 
separates the upper from the lower reach, it is termed the 
lift-^cUl ; it is usually of the same height as the lift of the 
reaches* The top of the lift wall is formed of cut stone, the 
vertical joints of which are normal to the cylindrical iace of 
the wall ; this top course projects from aix to nine inches 
above the bottom of the upper reach, and is arranged with 
an angular point, so that the bottom of the head gates, when 
shut, may rest closely against it. This arrangement is termed 
the mitre-sill. Various degrees of opening have been given 
to the angle between the two branches of the mitre-sill ; it is, 
however, generally so determined, that the perpendicular of 
the isosceles triangle, formed by the two branches, shall vary 
between one fifth and one sixth of the base. 

The cross section of the chamber walls is either trapezoidal, 
or the backing is made with of&ets from the top to the base ; 
the former method is now mostly in use, as it presents equal 
stability with the latter, and admits of a more solid construc- 
tion. The facing, as has just been explained, receives a slight 
batter. The chamber walls are exposed to two opposite 
eflbrts ; the water in the lock on one side, and the embank- 
ment against the wall on the other. The pressure of the em- 
bankment is the more permanent efibrt of the two, bat that 
of the water is in most cases the greater ; there are, however, 
exceptions to this ; the embankment, for example, may sepa- 
rate slightly from the wall, leaving a crevice, from top to bot- 
tom, into which a filament of water may be introduced, the 
pressure of which would be greater than that of the water 
in the lock, because the embankment is carried up to a level 
with the top, whereas the surface of the water m the cham- 
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ber, when the lock is full, is usually twelve or eighteen 
inches below the top of the wall ; another exception, of a 
still more weighty character, may arise from the nature of 
the earth of which the embankment is formed ; if it is of a na- 
ture to imbibe a large quantity of water, and to become in 
that state nearly semi-fluid, it will act precisely in the same 
way against the wall as a fluid of greater specific gravity 
than water. Having considered the probabilities of either of 
these cases arising, the dimensions of the wall {Note 6) must 
be regulated by the most unfavorable. The usual manner 
of doing this, is to make the wall four feet thick at the water 
line of the upper reach, to secure it against filtration ; and 
then to determine the base of the batter, so that the mass of 
masonry shall present sufficient stability to counteract the 
tendency of the pressure, which will be either to cause the 
wall to yield by sliding on the bed of its foundation ; or to 
give way by a disjunction of the masonry near the base, causing 
an overthrow outwards, or inwards, as the case may be. The 
spread, and other dimensions of the foundations will be re- 
gulated, according to the nature of the soil, in the same way as 
in other structures. 

The bottom of the chamber, as has been stated, may be 
either flat or curved. The flat bottom is suitable to very 
firm soils, which will neither yield to the vertical pressure of 
the chamber wall, nor admit the water to filter from the up 
per reach under the bottom of the lock. In either of the 
contrary cases, the bottom should be made with an inverted 
arch ; as this form will oppose greater resistance to the upward 
pressure, and will serve to distribute the weight of the walls 
over the portion of the foundation under the arch. The 
thickness of the masonry of the bottom will depend on the 
width of the chamber, and the nature of the soil. Were 
the soil a solid rock, no bottoming would be requisite ; if it 
is of soft mud, a very solid bottoming, from three to six feet 
in thidmess, might be requisite. 

The principal danger to the fimndations arises from the 
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water which may filter from the upper to the lower reach 
under the bottom of the lock. One preventive for this, but 
not an effectual one, is to drive sheeting piles across the canal 
at the end of the head-bay ; another, which is more expen« 
sive, but more certain in its effects, consists in forming a deep 
trench of two or three feet in width, just under the head-bay, 
and filling it with beton which unites at top with the masonry 
of the head-bay. Similar trenches might be placed under the 
chamber were it considered necessary. 

The lift wall usually receives the same thickness as the 
chamber walls ; but, unless the soil is very firm, it would be 
more prudent to form a general mass of masonry under the 
entire head-bay, to a level with the base of the chamber foun- 
dations, of which mass the lift wall should form a part. 

The head-bay is enclosed between two parallel walls, which 
form a part of the side walls of the lock. They are termi- 
nated by two wing-walls, which, it will be found most econo- 
mical to run back at right angles with the side walls. A 
recess, termed the gate chamber, is made in the wall of the 
head-bay ; the depth of this recess should be sufficient to 
allow the gate, when open, to fall two or three inches within 
the facing of the wall, so that it may be out of the way when 
a boat is passing ; the length of the recess should be a few 
inches more than the width of the gate. The part of the 
recess where the gate tnrns on its pivot is termed the hollow 
quoin; it receives what is termed the heel, or quoin post of 
the gate, which is made of a suitable form to fit the hollow 
quoin. The distance between the hollow quoins and the 
face of the lift-wall will depend on the pressure against the 
mitre-sill, and the strength of the stone ; eighteen inches will 
generally be found amply sufficient. 

The side walls need not extend more than twelve inches 
beyond the other end of the gate chamber ; and indeed it is 
a subject well worthy of examination, whether the greater 
portion of the side walls beyond the hollow quoins might not 
be suppressed with advantage, and their places be suppUed 

26 
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by a simple post for the gate to rest against when open. The 
wiog-walls may be extended back to the total width of the 
caned, but it will be more economical, and they will be found 
equally senriceable, to narrow the canal near the lock, and to 
extend the wing-walls only about two feet into the banks or 
sides. The dimensions of the side and wing-walls of the 
head-bay are regulated in the same way as the chamber 
walls. 

The bottom of the head-bay is flat, and on the same level 
with the reach ; the exterior course of stones at the entrance 
to the lock should be so jointed as not to work loose. 

The gate chambers for the lower gates are made in the 
chamber walls ; and it is to be observed, that the bottom of 
the chamber, where the gates swing back, should be flat, ox 
be otherwise afranged not to impede the play of the gates. 

The side walls of the tail-bay are also a part of the general 
side walls, and their thickness is regulated as in the preceding 
cases. Their length will depend chiefly on the pressure 
which the lower gates throw against them when the lock is 
full, and partly on the space required by the lock-men in open- 
ing and shutting gates manoeuvred by the balance beam. A 
calculation {Note 11) must be made for each particular case to 
ascertain the most suitable length. The side walls are also 
terminated by wing-walls, similarly arranged to those of the 
head-bay. The points of junction between the wing and 
side- walls should, in both cases, be arched, or the stones at 
the angles be simply rounded ofil One or two perpendicular 
grooves are sometimes made in the side walls of the tail-bay, 
to receive pieces of scantling, termed stop-planks^ which are 
fitted into them horizontally when a temporary dam is needed, 
to shut oflFthe water of the lower reach from the chamber, in 
case of repairs, &c. Similar arrangements might be made 
at the head-bay, but they are not indispensable in either 
case. 

The stress on the walls at the hollow quoins is greater than 
at any other points, owing to the pressure at those points firom 
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the gates, when they are shut, and to their effects when in 
motion; to counteract this and strengthen the walls, but- 
tresses should be placed at the back of the walls, an the most 
favorable position behind the quoins to subserve the object in 
view. 

The bottom of the tail-bay is arrangedi in all respects, like 
that of the head-bay. 

The top of the side-walls of the lock may h^ fiom one to 
two feet above the general level of the water in the upper 
reach, the top course of the masonry being of heavy large 
blocks of cut stone, although this is not an indispensable 
crowning for the walls, as smailer masses have been found to 
suit the same purpose, but are less durable. As to the ma- 
sonry of the lock, in general, it will only be necessary to ob- 
serve, that those parts aione need be of cut stone where there 
18 great wear and tear from any cause, as at the angles gene- 
rally ; or where an accurate finish is indispensable, as at the 
hollow quoins. The other parts may be of brick, rubble, 
beton, (fcc, but it must be observed that all the parts must be 
laid in the best hydraulic mortar. 

The filling and emptying the lock chamber have given 
rise to various discussions and experiments, all of which 
have been reduced to the comparative advantages of letting 
the water in and off by valves made in the gates themselves, 
or by culverts in the side-walls, which are opened and shut by 
valves. When the water is let in through valves in the gates, 
its effects on the sides and bottom of the chamber are found 
to be very injurious, particularly in high lift-walls, besides 
the inconvenience resulting from the agitation of the boat in 
the lock. To obviate this, in some degree, it has been pro- 
posed to give the lift-wall the fojm of an inclined curved sur- 
face, along which the water might descend without produ- 
cing a shock on the bottom. 

The side culverts are small arched conduits, of a circular, 
or an elliptical, cross section, which are made in the mass of 
masonry of the side walls, to convey the water from the up- 
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per reach to the chamber. These culverts, ia some cases, 
run the entire length of the side walls, on a level with the 
bottom of the chamber, from the lift-wall to the end of the 
tail-wall, and have several outlets leading to the chamber. 
They are arran^^ed with two valves, one to close the mouth 
of the culvert, at the upper reach, the other to close the ondet 
from the chamber, to the lower reach. This is, perhaps, one 
of the best arrangements for side culverts. They all present 
the same difficulty of repairs when out of order, and they 
are moreover very subject to accidents. They are therefore 
on this account inferior to valves in the gates. 

It has also been proposed, to get rid of the inconveniences 
of culverts, and the disadvantages of lift^walls, by suppress- 
ing the latter, and, in its place, gradually increasing the depth 
of the upper reach, to the bottom of the chamber. This 
method has never been put in practice ; it presents a saving 
in the mass of masonry, but the gates will be more expensive, 
as the head and tail gates must be of the same height. It 
would entirely do away with the objection to valves in the 
gates, as the current through them in this case, would not be 
sufficiently strong to injure the masonry. 

The bottom of the canal below the lock should be protected 
by what is termed an apron, which is simply a covering of 
plank laid on a grillage, or else one of brush wood and dry 
stone. The sides should also be faced with dry stone. The 
length of this facing will depend on the strength of the cur- 
rent ; generally not more than from fifteen to thirty feet 
from the lock will require it. The entrance to the head- 
bay is, in some cases, similarly protected, but this is un- 
necessary, as the current has but a very slight effect at that 
point 

Lock Gates, A lock gate (Fig. 120) is composed of two 
leaves, each leaf consisting of a solid frame work covered 
on the side towards the water with thick plank made water 
tight. The frame usually consists of two uprights of seve- 
ral horizontal cross pieces let into the uprights ; and of a 
diagonal piece, or brace, intended to keep the frame of an in- 
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variable form. The upright around which the gate turns, 
termed the quoin^ or heel-past^ is rounded off on the back to 
fit in the hollow quoins ; it is made slightly eccentric with 
them, so that it may turn easily without rubbing against 
them ; its lower end rests on an iron gtidgeon, to which it is 
fitted by a corresponding indentation in an iron socket on 
the end ; the upper extremity is secured to the side walls by 
an iron collar ^ within which the post turns. The collar is 
so arranged that it can be easily fastened to, or loosened 
from two iron bars, termed anchor-irons, which are firmly 
attached by bolts, or a lead sealing, to the top course of the 
walls. One of the anchor-irons is placed in a line with the 
leaf when shut, the other in the line when open, to resist most 
effectually the strain in those two positions of the gate. The 
opposite upright, termed the mitre-post, has one edge berelled 
ofl^ to fit against the mitre-post of the other leaf of the gate. 

A long heavy beam, termed a hcdance beam, from its par* 
tially balancing the weight of the leaf^ rests on the quoin 
post, to which it is secured, and \a mortised with the mitre 
post. The balance beam should be about four feet above the 
top of the lock, to be readily mancBUVred, its principal us© 
being to open and shut the leaf. 

The top cross piece should be about on a level with the 
top of the lock ; the bottom piece should swing clear of the 
bottom of the lock. A wooden beam, termed a /eTidcr-frcawi, 
is sometimes fastened to the mitre-sill for the bottom piece to 
rest against ; this forms a better water-tight joint, and also 
preserves the mitre-sill from injury from the shock of the 
gate. It has also been suggested, to make the hollow quoins 
of wood, for the same reasons ; but as this material is very 
perishable when exposed, as it must be, in such a situation, 
and as it does not unite with mortar, it is doubtful whether 
it would prove an advantageous substitute for stone. The 
arrangement of the intermediate cross pieces may be made 
to depend on their dimensions ; if they are of the same 
dimensions, then they should be placed nearer together at the 
bottom, as the pressure of the water {Note 12) is there 
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greatest ; but, by making them of unequal dimensions, they 
maybe placed at equal distances apart; this, however, is not 
of much importance except in large gates, and considerable 
depths of water. 

The plank may be arranged either parallel to the uprights, 
or parallel to the diagonal brace ; in the latter position they 
will act with the brace to preserve the form of the frame. 

A wide board supported on brackets, is often affixed to the 
gates, both for the manoBUvre of the machinery of the valves, 
and to serve as a footbridge across the lock. The valves are 
small gates which are arranged to close the openings made in 
the gates for letting in or drawing off the water. They are 
arranged to slide up and down in grooves, by the aid of a 
rack and pinion work ; or they may be made to open or 
shut by turning on a vertical axis, in which case they are 
termed paddle gcUes. The openings in the upper gates are 
made between the two lowest cross pieces, and nearer to the 
quoin than to the mitre-post, for the double reason of fatiguing 
the gate less by their additional weight, and that of their ma- 
chinery, and to throw the current through the openings more 
towards the centre of the chamber. In the lower gates the 
openings are placed just below the surface of the water in 
the reach. The width of the opening will depend on the 
time in which it is wished to fill the lock ; it is usually be- 
tween two and four feet. 

Accessory Works. Under this head are classed those con- 
structions which are not a part of the canal proper, although 
generally found necessary on all canals ; as the culverts for 
conveying off the water courses which intersect the line of 
the canal ; the inlets of feeders for the supply of a reach ; 
aqueduct bridges, &c. &c. 

Culverts. The disposition to be made of water courses 
intersecting the line of the canal will depend on their size, 
the character of their current, and the relative positions of 
the canal and stream. 

Small brooks which lie lower than the canal are conveyed 
mider it through an ordinary culvert (Fig. 122). If the level of 
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the two is nearly the same, it will then be necessary to make 
the culvert in the shape of an inverted syphon, and it is there* 
fore termed a broken-back culvert. If the water of the brook 
is generally limpid, and its current gentle, it may, under the 
last case, be received into the canal. The point at which a 
brook, or a feeder, is received into the canal should be so ar^ 
ranged that the water may be shut off, or let in at pleasure, 
in any desired quantity. For this purpose a cut is made 
through the sides of the canal, and the sides and bottom of 
the cut are faced with masonry laid in hydrauhc mortar. 
A sUding gate, fitted into two grooves made in the side 
walls, is mancBUvred by a rack and pinion work, so as to re- 
gulate the quantity of water to be let in. The water of the 
feeder, or brook, should first be received in abasin, or reservoir, 
near the canal, where it may deposite its sediment before it is 
drawn off. In cases where the line of the canal is crossed 
by a torrent which brings down a large quantity of sand, 
pebbles, d&c., it may be necessary to make a permanent struc- 
ture over the canal forming a channel for the torrent ; but if 
the discharge of the torrent is only periodical, a movable 
channel may be arranged, for the same purpose, by construct- 
ing a boat with a deck and sides to form the water-way of the 
torrent. The boat is kept in a recess in the canal near the 
point where it is used, and is floated to its position, and sunk 
when wanted. 

Aqueducts. When the line of the canal is intersected by a 
wide stream, it will be necessary to construct an aqueduct 
over the stream for the use of the canal. These construc- 
tions have been made of masonry, of wood, and of cast iron. 
They consist essentially of a water-tight channel, supported 
on the ordinary construction for a bridge. The supports of 
the bridge, and its superstructure for sustaining the water- 
way, may be either of masonry, or of frame work. When 
the substructure is of masonry, (Fig. 121,) the water-way 
is of the same material, and consists simply of a channel wide 
enough for the passage of a single boat; of a tow-path of the 
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smallest width on one side ; and a narrow foot-path on the 
other. The water-way is faced with stone, or brick, and the 
tow and foot paths with flagging. The spaces between the 
facing of the water-way, the backs of the arches under it, 
and the head walls of the aquednct, should be filled in with 
beton, or rubble, laid carefully in the best hydraulic mortar. 
These spaces sometimes, foreconomy, are filled in with a clay 
puddling ; but the method is bad, as it is akoost impractica- 
ble to render it perfectly water-tight A wooden water-way, 
consists simply of a water-tight trough, made of thick plank, 
which are supported by a suitable firame work on the exterior. 
The tow-paths in this case should be separate firom the water- 
way, to give greater security to the system. Iron water-ways 
are formed on similar principles to those of wood. 

Canal Bridges. Bridges for roads, over a canal termed 
eatuU bridges, are constructed like other structures of the 
same kind. In planning them the engineer should endea- 
vor to give sufficient height to the bridge to prevent those 
accidents, of but too frequent occurrence, from persons stand- 
ing upright on the deck of the passage4)oat whilst passing 
under a bridge. 

Waste- Wier. To rid a reach of its surplus water, a con- 
struction, termed a waste-wier, is formed. This consists 
(Fig. 122) simply of a cut through the side of the canal, 
which is faced with masonry. The cut may be closed by a 
sliding gate, or by stop-plank, placed in grooves in the side 
walls, like the methods used for the tail-bay of a lock. The 
opening remains permanently closed from the bottom to a 
given height, and when the water in thereach rises above this 
point, it discharges itself over the waste-wier. By raising the 
gate, or taking out the stop-plank, the waste-wier operates as 
a drain. Waste-wiers have also been made on the principle 
of the syphon ; but the method is bad, as they are more ex- 
pensive, and less efiective, than the simple means just de- 
scribed. 

Reach Dams. In long reaches, an accident happening at 
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any one point might canse serious injury to the navigation^ 
besides a great loss of water. To ptevent this, in some mea- 
sure, the width of the canal may be diminished, at several 
points of a long reach, to the width of a lock, and the sides, 
at these points, may be faced with masonry, arranged with 
grooves and stop-planks, to form a temporary dam fer shut- 
ting <^ the water dh either side. 

TUe at Guard Lock. The point at which a canal enters 
a river requires to be selected with judgment. Generally 
speaking, a bar will be found in the principal water course 
at, or below, ihe points where it receives >its affluents. When 
the canal therefore follows the valley of an affluent, its outlet 
should be placed below the bar, to render its navigation per- 
manently secure from obstruction. A large basin is usually 
formed at the outlet, for the convenience of commerce ; and 
the entrance from this basin to the canal, or from the river to 
the basin, is efifocted by means of a lock with double gates, so 
arranged that a boat can be passed either way, according as 
the level in the one is higher or lower than that in the other. 
A lock so arranged is termed a tide or guard lock, from its 
uses. The position of the tail of this lock is not indifferent 
in all cases where it forms the outlet to the river ; for were 
the tail {daced up stream, it would be more difficult to enter a 
boat, or take it out, than if it were down stream. 

RIVERS. 

Improvements in rivers, for the purposes of navigation, 
should be based on a knowledge of the phenomena presented 
by currents in open channels. These phenomena are best stu- 
died, by observing thechanges which take place in natural wa- 
tercourses, arisingfrom any variation in the volume of the wa- 
ter, and the velocity anddirectionof the current. When the re- 
lations between the cross section of a stream, its longitudinal 
sitope, the nature of its bed, and the volume of water remain 
permanently invariable, or change insensibly with time, the 
river is said to have aoquired a fixed regitnm. 

27 
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A river with a fixed regimen is said to be regulated when 
its banks are protected either naturally, or artificially, from 
the erosion of the current, — the surrounding country is se- 
cured from inundations, — and the draught of water^ and the 
banks are in a suitable state for navigation. 

Changes in the bed of a river vary with the velocity of the 
current ; — the size, form, and specific gravity of the particles 
which compose the soil of the bed, — the side slopes of the 
banks, and their direction with respect to the current* 

It is generally found in nature that the longitudinal slope 
of rivers is greatest nearest the source, and that this slope 
decreases towards the mouth, at which point the cross section 
is generally widest, and is found to decrease in ascending to- 
wards the source. From this natural form of the bed, the 
velocity is also greatest towards the source, and gradually 
decreases towards the mouth. This diminution of the velo- 
city causes the heaviest particles to be deposited in the upper 
part of the bed, where the current, from the change in ita 
velocity, is no longer able to bear them along, and the lighter 
particles to bedeposited lower down, according to their weight 
Fromthesuccessive deposites, accumulations, termed Aar^,are 
formed at different points in the course of a river ; the one at 
its mouth being usually formed of the lightest particles that 
the current will bear along. The bars would gradually accu- 
mulate without shifting, and the river would acquire a fixed 
regimen, were the volume of water thrown into it uniformly 
the same ; for the current would by degrees acquire a uniform 
velocity, by widening, or deepening, the cross section of the 
bed, where it was oonfined in a narrow valley, from which a 
uniform velocity would result ; or if in a wide valley, the 
river would gradually take a winding course, from which the 
longitudinal slope would be decreased, and the same result 
would follow. 

An abrupt change in the course of a river is termed an 
elbow. When an elbow commences to form, the t^idency of 
the current will be to render it more prominent ; £>r the origin 
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of elbows arises from some deflectkm in the carrent against 
one of the banks, which wears that bank away, and throws 
the debris on the opposite shore ; and as the erosion on the 
one side, and the accomnlation on the other, become more 
promineht, the deflection becomes greater, and the action of 
the carrent is thereby proportionally increased. Rivers with 
wide valleys take a very winding course from this action ; and 
in those with narrow valleys the elbows shift gradually from 
point to point, occupying in a series of years every point of 
the coarse. 

From this oonttnaed action of the current on the banks, 
the bed is gradually filled up, and becomes less capable of 
giving a free issue to the ordinary volume of water thrown 
into it ; the consequences, found to ensue from this, are, that 
in seasons of freshets the banks are torn away, and frequently 
new arms are formed to the river. This is particularly 
«een to take place near the mouth, giving rise to those nu- 
merous channels which are named delia^ after the peculiar 
form of that of the Nile. 

From the foregoing remarks it appears, that a sudden in- 
•erease in the volume of water, and in the velocity, are the 
principal causes in the changes of the regimen of a river; and, 
therefore, that in all attempts at regulating it, these causes 
should principally be borne in mind. 

In fornung a plan for a river improvement, four principal 
objects are to be considered by the engineer. 1st, The 
means to be taken to protect the banks from the action of Ae 
current 2d, The means to prevent inundations of the sur- 
rounding country. 3d, The removal of bars, elbows, and 
other natural obstructions to navigation. 4th, The means 
to be resorted to for obtaining a suitable depdi of water for 
boats, of a proper tonnage, for the trade on the river. 

To protect the banks, some artificial means must be resorted 
to, which, by decreasing the velocity of the current in shore, 
will lessen its action on the soil ; or else a facing of some ma- 
terial sufficiently durable to resist its action must be employed^ 
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The former method may be used when the banks are bw, 
and hav« a gentle declinty ; the aimplest plan consists in 
planting such shrubbery on the dediyity as will thrive near 
water; or by driving down short pickets and interlacing 
Ihem with twigs, forming a kind (k wicker work. T%ese 
constructions break the force of the cnirent, and diminish its 
tn shore velocity, and thus cause the water to deposite its 
finer particles, which gradually fill out and strengthen the 
banks. If the banks are high, and are subject to cave in 
from the action of the current on their base, they may be 
either cut down to a gentle declivity, as in the last case ; or 
else they may receive a slope of nearly 4B^, and be &oed with 
dry stone, care being taken to secure the base by an enrock- 
ment, or by a being of brush and stone laid in alternate 
layers* 

At the points in the course of a river where innndati(»s 
are to be apprehended, the water-vray, if practicable, should 
be increased, all obstructions to the free discharge of the wa- 
ter below the point should be removed, and dykes of earth, 
usually termed leveea^ should be raised on each side of the 
river. By increasing the water-way a temporary improve- 
ment only will be effected ; for, except in the season of freshets, 
the velocity of the current at this point will be so much de- 
creased as to form deposits, which, at some future day, may 
prove a cause of destruction. In confining the water between 
levees, two methods have been tried ; the one consists in 
leaving a water-way strictly necessary for the discharge of 
freshets ; the other consists in giving the stream a wide berth. 
There is an example of the first method in the Po in Itsly, 
the effect of which has been to raise the bed of the stream so 
much that in many parts the water is habitually above the 
natural sur&oe of the country, leaving it exposed to serious 
inundation should the levees give way. The other method 
has been tried on the Loire in France, and observation has 
proved that the general level of the bed has not sensibly risen 
for a Icmg series of years; but it has been found that the bars, 
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which are fonned after each freriiet, are shified oonetantly 
by the next, eo that when the waters have sub9ided to their 
ordinary state, the narigation is extremely iatricate from this 
cause. Other means have be^i tried, such as opening nev 
ehanneis at the exposed points, or building dams above them 
to keep the water hack ; but they have all been fimnd to afford 
only a temporary relief. 

The progress of an elbow miy be stopped, and the depoate 
from it be renx^redt by building a straight dyke, so as to shut 
in the concave side, and turn the current on the other. This 
is peorfaaps the best method, as the current is not abruptly de- 
flected by it Another method consists in building out a 
dike perpendicular to the shore on the concave side, or else 
making such an angle with it as to direct the head of the 
dike down stream. By this means the current wiU be abrupt- 
ly deflected towards the opposite ihore, and the dike, wfakh 
is termed a wing-danij will protect its own shore for a dis* 
tance above it equal to about twice its length, and bdow it 
about three times its lengtii, so that the bed, in shore, will 
gradually be filled up^ whilst on the opposite shore it will 
deepen and widen. 

The dikes used for this purpose may be fonned entirely of 
dry stone ; of crib*work filled with loose stone; or of alter* 
nate layers of brush and loose stone. The last method is in 
general use an the Rhine, and.is fimnd fully to answer both 
lor straight and wing-dams. 

Aa bars are formed by widening the bed, the remedy for dis- 
sipating diem is in narrowing it. This is done by confining 
the ehannel between dikes, formed of alternate layers of bnuli 
and gravel, or stone, below the lowest water line ; and of earth 
fiiced with dry stone, or of dry stone alone, above it. If die 
river divides into several channels near the bar, which will 
be found frequently to take place, they should all be barred 
except the main channel, so that by throwing all the water 
into one channel, the effects of the current may be more sen- 
sibly felt If the bar only forms on one side, it may be disri- 
pated by deflecting the current from the opposite shore upon it 
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Ban maybe remedied by placing a aeries of dams on the 
upper part of a river's course, to arrest the heayier particles 
that would otherwise be borne farther down, so that those 
which are formed in the lower parts, being of light partides, 
may be more easily dissipated. But whatever means may be 
used to remove this obstruction, its effects can only be tempo- 
rary ; for unless the deposits can be removed entirely from 
the river, they must accumulateat some point, and finally fi>nn 
an obstruction. Those which form at the mouths of rivers 
are peculiarly of this character, and can only be removed by 
machinery, or, in certain localities, where a great head at 
water can be obtained from high tides, by forming artificial 
reservoirs which are filled at high water, and discharged at 
low water on the bar. 

When the bed is obstructed by rocks, it may be deepened 
by blasting the rocks, and removing die fingmmts with the 
assistance of the diving bell, and other machinery. 

In some of our rivers, obstructions of a very dangerous 
character to boats are met with, in the trunks of large trees 
which are imbedded in the bottom at one end, whilst the 
other is near the surface, they are termed snagSy and sawyers 
by the boatmen. These obstructions have been very success- 
fully removed, within late years, by means of machinery, and 
by propelling two heavy boats, moved by steam, which are 
connected by a strong beam across their bows, so that the 
beam will strike the snag, and either break it off near the 
bottom, or uproot it Other obstructions, termed r^fisy 
formed by the accumulation of drifk wood at points of a 
river's course, are also found in some of our western rivers. 
These are also in process of removal, by cutting through 
them by various means which have been found successfiil. 

When the general depth of water in a river is insufiicient 
for the draught of boats of the most suitable size for the trade 
on it, an improvement, termed lock and dam navigation^ is re- 
sorted to. This consists in dividing the course into several 
suitable reaches^ or poob^ by forming dams to keep the water 
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iathepoolalacmurtaathead; and by passing from one pool 
to another by k>Gks at the ends of the dams. 

The dams are only made of sufficient height to give the 
pool the requisite depth, the surplus water being suffered to 
flow over the dam. This arrangement will mquire the sur- 
iace, at least, of the dam, as well as the bed for some distance 
below it, to be ftced with some material that will withstand 
the effects of the current Yarioos constructions have been 
used for this purpose according to the means at hand. Dams 
of alternate layers of brush and gravel, with a facing of plank, 
fascines, or dry stone, answer very well in gentle currents. 
If the dam is exposed to heavy freshets, to shocks of ice, and 
other heavy floating bodies, as drift wood, it would be more 
prudent to form it of dry stone entirely, or of crib-work 
filled with stone ; or, if the last material cannot be obtained, of 
a solid crib-work alone. The bed below the dam is protected 
by an enrockment, or by a fiauung of fascines and loose stone. 
If the dam is to be made water-tight, sand and gravel in suffi- 
cient quantity may be thrown in against it in the upper pool. 
The points where the dam joins the banks, whidi are termed 
the roots of the dam, require particular attention to prevent 
the water from filtering around them. The ordinary pre- 
caution for this is to build the dam some distance back into 
the banks. 

The ordinary lock is the safest means to pass the boats 
from one pool to another. It is placed at one extremity of 
the dam, and perpendicular to it, near the bank. The part 
of the dam adjoining the lock should be raised above the 
^ highest water level, to prevent a current near the lock. The 
head of the lock is also protected from floating bodies by a 
small wing-dam above it 

In [dace of the lock of usual form, it has been proposed to 
make a small basin at the end of the dam, to be entered from 
the upper pool by ordinary lock gates placed along the 
banks, with lock gates similarly placed for the passage to the 
lower pool. This basin might be made large enough, if it 
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were detnad adTisftUe, for the pMMge of several boats. Ito 
construction would be probably less expensiye than that of 
the common lock| as its sides might be fiiced with dry stone 
alone. 

A very common, but unsafe method of passing firera one 
pool to another, is that which is termed JfosAtf^ ; it < 
of asluice in the dam, which is opened and closed by ] 
of a gate revolving on a vertical axis, which is so arranged 
Aat it can be manoeuvred with ease. One plan for diis pur« 
pose is to divide the gate into two unequal surfooes by an axis, 
and to place a valve in the greater sur&ce of such dimnnsions, 
that when opened tfaq sur&ce against which the water pres- 
ses shall be less than that of the smaller sur&ce. The play 
of the gate is thus rendered very simple ; when the valve is 
shut, the pressure of water on the larger sur&ce closes it 
against the sides of the sluice ; when the valve is opened, the 
gate swings round and takes a position in the direction of the 
current Various other plans for flashing on similar princi- 
ples are to be met with. 

SEACOAST IMPROVEMENTS. 

The following subdivisions may be made of the works 
belonging to this class of improvements. 1st. Artificial Road- 
steads. 2d. The works required for natural and artificial Har« 
bors. 3d. The works for the protection of the seacoast against 
the action of the sea. 

Roadsteads. This term is applied to indentations of tlie 
coast, forming arms of the sea, where vessels may ride se- 
curely at anchor whilst waiting to proceed to sea. If the 
indentation is covered by natural projections of the land, or 
capes, from the action of the wind and waves, it is said to be 
land-locked ; in the contrary case it is termed an open road- 
stead. 

Before adopting any definitive plan for the improvement of 
the seacoast at any point, the action of the tides, currents, 
and waves at that point must be ascertained. 
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Tlie theory of tides is veil undeiBtacxi ; tlmr rise and 
dmrstion, caused by the attractioQ of the san and moon, aare 
ako dependent on the strength and direction of the wind 
Along our own sea-board, the highest tides vary gxeatly be- 
tween the most soathem and northern parts. At Easlport, 
Me., the highest tides, when not afisded by the wind, vary 
between twenty-fire and thirty fott abore the ordinary low 
water. At Boston they rise from eleven to twelve feet above 
the same point, nndei^ aumlar oircnmstances ; and from New- 
York, Mlowing the line of the seaboard to Florida, they sel- 
dom rise above five feet. 

Currents are principally caused by the tides, assisted, in 
some cases, by the wind. The theory of their action is sim- 
ple. From the main current, which sweeps along the coast, 
seeondary currents proceed into the ioys, or indentations, in 
a line more or less direct until they strike some point of the 
shore, from which they aie deflected, and ftequently separate 
into several others, the main bmneh following the general 
direction which it had when it struck the shore, and the 
others, not unfrequently taking an opposite direetion, form- 
ing what are termed counter currenis^ and, at points where 
the opposite currents meet, that rotary motion of the water 
known as whirlpools. The action of the currents on the 
coast is to wear it away at those points against which they 
directly impinge, and to transport the debris to other points, 
thus fomiing, and sometimes removing, natitral obstructions 
to navigalicm. These continual changes, caused by currents, 
make it extremely difficult to foresee their effects, and to 
fioveteU the consequences which will arise from any change 
in the direction, or, the intensity of a current, occasioned by 
artifieial obstacles. 

A good theory of waves, which shall satis&ctorily explain 
all their phenomena, is still a desideratum in science. It is 
known that they are produced by winds acting on the surface 
of the sea ; but how &r this action extends below the sur&oe, 
and what are its efiects at various dq;>ths, are questions that 
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reaiain to be answered. The most cominonly received theory 
is, that a wave is a simple oscillation of the water, in which 
«achparticle rises and fialls, in a vertical line, a certain distance 
during each oscillation, withoutieceiving any motion of trans- 
lation in a horizontal direction ; and that the eSkda caused 
by this oscillation are only felt within its hmits, or between 
the highest and lowest pointa of the wave ; or, if felt beneath 
the surfiu^e of the water, they are only so at very inconsidei^ 
able diqiths. The objection to this theory is, that it does not 
explain many phenomena which ate observed in c<mnection 
with waves. 

In a recent French work on this subject, its author, Colonel 
Emy, an engineer of high standing, combats the received 
theory ; and contends that the particles of water, receive also a 
motion of translation horizontally, which, with that of ascen- 
sion, cause the particles to assume an orbicular motion, each 
particle describing an orbit, which he supposes to be elliptical. 
He farther contends, that in this manner the particles at the 
surface communicate their motion to those just below them, 
and these again to the next, and so on downwards, the inten- 
sity decreasing from the surface, without however becoming 
msensible at even very considerable depths ; and that, in this 
way, owing to the reaction from the bottom, an immense vo- 
lume of water is propelled along the bottom itself, with a mo^ 
tion of translation so powerful as to overthrow obstacles ofthe 
greatest strength if directly opposed to it From this he argues 
that walls built to resist the shock ofthe waves should receive 
a very great batter at the base, and that this batter should 
be gradually increased upwards until, towards the top, the 
wall should project over, thus presenting a concave sur- 
face at top to throw the water back. By adopting this 
form he contends, that the nuiss of water, which is rolled 
forward, as it were, on the bottom, when it strikes the face erf 
the wall, will ascend along it, and thus gradually lose its mo- 
moatum. How far these views are correct, observation re- 
mains to determine. It is certain, from experiments made by 
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the author in question upon walls of the form heie described, 
that they answer fully their intended purpose. 

The anchorage of open roadsteads is often insecure, owing 
to violent winds setting into them from the sea, and occa- 
flioning high waves which are very straining to the moorings. 
The remedy applied in this case is to place an obstruction, 
near the entrance of the roadstead, to break the force of the 
waves from the sea. These obstructions, termed bredk^ca- 
ier9, are artificial islands of greater or less extent, and of 
variable form, according to the nature of the case, made by 
throwing heavy blocks of stonei into the sea and allowing them 
to take their own bed. ^* 

The first great work of this kind undertaken in modern 
times, was the one at Cherbourg in France, to cover the road- 
stead in front of that town. Various experiments were at 
first tried with no good result, and the plan was finally 
adopted of throwing the ^stone in loosely, and allowing it 
to take the best form. Erom the experience gained at this 
work, results have been arrived at with regard to the most 
suitable form for the cross section of a break-water. It ap- 
pears (Fig. 123) that towards the shore, the mass of stone 
should receive a slope not less than 46^ ; — that towards the 
sea, the part of the mass below the lowest water line should 
receive a slope somewhat less than one perpendicular to one 
base ; — ^theportion between this point and the highest water line 
should receive a slope between five and six base to one per- 
pendicular; — and the part above this a slope of two base to 
<me perpendicular. The Cherbourg break-water is ten feet 
above the highest tides towards the shore, and is twenty feet 
wide at top, a parapet wall being built on top^ towards the sea, 
to affi>id ashdter to persons on the break-water during heavy 
gales. 

The next work of the kind was built to cover the road- 
stead of Plymouth in England. Its cross section was, at first, 
made with an interior slope of one and a half base to 6n» 
perpendicular, and an exterior dope of only three base to one 
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perpendioilar; batfhHiilhedainageitawtaiimliQtfaeaeTwe 
tempests in the winter of 181&-17, it is thought that its exte- 
rior slope was too abrupt. 

A work of the same kind is still in prooeasof oonstruction 
on our coast, off the mouth of the Delaware. The same 
crosssection has been adopted for it as in the one at Cher- 
bouig. 

All of these works were made in the same way, by vessels 
discharging the stone on the spot, and allowing it to take its 
own bed ; except for the focing, where, when practicable, the 
blocks were carefully laid, so as to present a uniform surface 
to the waves. The interior of 'the mass, in each case, has 
been formed of stone in small blocks, and the focing of very 
large blocks. It is thought, however, that it would be more 
prudent to form the whde of large blocks, because, were the 
exterior to suffisr damage, and experience shows that the hear 
Tiest blocks yet need, have at times been carried off by the 
shock of the waves, the interior would stiU present a great 
obstacle. 

From the foregoing details, respecting the cross sections of 
break-waters, which hare been found to answer from experi- 
ment, the proper form and dimensions of the cross sectbn in 
similar cases may be arranged. As to the plan of such works, 
it must depend on the locality. The position of the break- 
water should be chosen witti regard to the direction of the 
heaviest swells from the sea, into the roed8tead,^*4he action 
of the current, and that of the waves. The part of the road- 
stead which it covers should afford a proper depth of wattt, 
and secure anchorage for yessels of the largest class, during 
the most severe storms ; and vessels should be able to double 
the break-water under all circumstances of wind and tide. 
Such a position should, moreover, be chosen that there will 
be no liability to obstructions being formed within the road- 
stead, or at any of its outlets, fix)m the change in the current 
which may be made by the break-water. 

Harbmrs. The term Aarftor is applied to a secure ancho^ 
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•ge of 4 more Imiited capacity than the idea attached to a 
voadsteadi attd therefore offering a safer refuge during bois- 
leioos weather. Harbora are either naiuralj or oa^ifioidL 
An artificial harbor ie usually formed by endosing a apace on 
the Qoaat between two arme, or dikes of stone, or of wood, 
tenuAjMie$^ which project into the sea from the shore, in 
such a way as to eover the harbor fiom the action of the 
wind and waves. 

The plan of each Jetty is curved, and the qpace endoeed 
by the two will depend on the number of vessels which it 
may be supposed will be in the harbor at the same time» 
The distance between the ends, or h^ds^ of the jetties, which 
forms the mouth of the harbor, will also depend on local cir* 
cumstances ; it aba4ld seldom be less than ewe hundred yards^ 
and generally need not egsceed more than five hundred. 
There are certain winds at every point of a coast which are 
more unfovorable than others to vessels fetching both in and 
out of the harbor, and to the tranquillity of its water. One 
of the jetties, should, on this account, be longer than the 
other, and be so plax>edthat it will both break the force of the 
heaviest swells from the aea into the mouth of the harbor, 
and fe«ilitate the ingress and egress to vessels, by preveuting 
them from being driven by the winds on the other jetty, just 
B& they are entering or quitting the mouth. 

The cross section, and construction of a stone jetty differ in 
nothing from those of a break-water, except that they are 
usually wider on tq>, thirty feet being allowed, as they serve 
as wharves to vessds unloadipg. The head of the jetty is 
usually made circular, and considerably broader tban the 
other parts, as it, in some instances, receives a lighthouse, and 
a battery of cannon. It should be made with great care, of 
large blocks of stone well united by iron or copper cramps, 
and the exterior courses should moreover be protected by fen- 
der beams of heavy timber, to re^^ive the shock of floating 
bodies. 

Wooden jetties are formed of s^uopen frame work of heavy 
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dmber, the sides of which are ooTered <m the interior by a 
strong sheeting of thick plank. Each rib of the frame 
(Fig. 124) consists of two inclined pieces, which form 
die sides, — an upright centre piece, — and horizontal damp- 
ing pieces, which are notched and bolted in pairs on the in- 
clined and upright pieces; the inclined pieces are farther 
strengthened by struts, wfaidi abnt against diem and the up- 
right The ribs are connected by large string-pieces, laid 
horizontally, whidi are notched and bolted on the inclined 
pieces, the uprights, and tfie clamping pieces, at their points 
of junction. The foundati<H), on which tfiis frame work 
rests, consists usually of three rows of large piles driven un- 
der the foot of the inclined pieces and the uprights. The rows 
of piles are firmly connected by cross and longitudinal beams 
notched and bolted on them ; and they are, moreover, firmly 
united to the frame work in a simUar manner. The interior 
sheeting does not, in all cases, extend the entire length of the 
sides, but open spaces, termed dear^ways^ are often left, to 
give a free passage and spread to the waves confined be- 
tween the jetties, for the purpose of forming smooth water in 
the channel. If the jetties are covered lU their back with 
earth, the clear ways are made in the shape of inclined 
planes. 

The foundations of the jetties require particular care, espe- 
cially when the channel between them is very narrow. An 
cnrockment around the piles is the ordinary construction 
used for this purpose ; and, if it be deemed necessary, the 
bottom of the entire channel may be protected by an apron 
of brush and loose stone. 

The top of the jetties is covered with a flooring of thick 
plank, which serves as a wharf. A strong hand raiUng should 
be placed on each side of the flooring as a protection against 
accidents. The sides of jetties have been variously inclined ; 
the more usual inclination varies between three and four 
perpendicular to one base. 

Jetties are sometimes built up to form a passage to a natu- 
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ral harbor, which is either very mach exposed, or subject to 
bars at its nxmth. B7 narrowing the passage to the harbor 
between the jetties, greater velocity is given to the current 
caused by the tide, and this alone will free the greater part 
of the diannel from deposits. But at the head uf the jetties 
a bar will, in almost every case, be found to accumulate, 
from the current along shcMre, which is broken by the jetties^ 
and from the diminished velocity of the ebbing tides at tlus 
point To dissipate these bars resort may be had, when 
practicable, to reservoirs, and sluices, arranged with turning 
gates, like those adverted to for river improvements. The re- 
servoirs are formed by excavating a large basin in-diore, at 
some suitable point from which the collected water can be 
directed, with its foil force, on the bar. The basin will be 
filled at flood tide, and when the ebb commences the sluice 
gates will be kept closed until dead low water, when they 
should all be opened at once to give a strong water chase. 

In harbors, where vessels cannot be safely and conveniently 
moored along side of the quays, large basins, termed toet- 
docks are formed, in which the water can be kept at a constant 
level. A wet dock may be made either by an in-^ore exca- 
vation, or by enclosing a part of the harbor with strong water- 
tight walls ; the first is the more usual plan. The entrance 
to the basin may be by a simple sluice, closed by ordinary 
lock gates, or by means of an ordinary lock. With the first 
method vessels can enter the basin only at hi^ tide ; by the 
last they may be entered <x passed out at any period of the 
tide. The outlet of the lock should be provided with a pair 
of guard gates, to be shut against very high tides, or in cases 
of danger from storms. 

The construction of the locks for basins differs in nothing 
in principle, from that pursued in canal locks. The greatest 
care will necessarily be taken to form a strong mass free from 
all danger of accidents. The gates of a basin-lock are made 
convex towards the head of water, to give them more strength 
to resist the great pesaure upon them. They are hung and 
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maiMBUvied diflbtontly from ovdintrjr lodr gales ; tho quoin- 
posl is attached to the side walls in the usual way, bot at ths 
foot of the hael-post an iron roller is attaohed, which runs on 
an iron roller-way, and tfans supports that end of the ka( 
reliering the collar of the quoin^iost from the strain tet 
would be otherwise thrown on it, besidsB giving the leaf an 
easy play. Achain is attaohed to each leaf near the centre 
of pressure of the water, and the gate is opened, or dosed, 
by die motion of a windlass to which Ae other end of the 
chain is fastened 

The quays of wet^ocks are naually baik of masonry. 
Both brick and stone hove bam lued ; the fiictng at least 
should be of dressed stone. Large ftnder-beanB may be 
attached to the &ce of the wall, to prevent it from bong 
brought in oontact with the sides of the vessels. The cross 
section of quay-walls should be fixed <»l the same principles 
as that of other sustaining waUsk It might be prudent to 
add buttresses to the back of the wall to strengthen it against 
the shocks of the vessris. 

Ordinary quay-walls are, with us, frequently made c{ tim- 
ber after the usual Ssihion of crib-work ; die cribs being 
filled in with earth and rubbish to form the walk of the wharf. 
Another mode of construction, which is found to be strong 
and very durable, is now coming into use, particularly in our 
Eastern seaports. It consists in making a kind of crib-work 
of large blocks of granite, and filling m with earth and stone 
rubbish. The bottom course of die crib may be laid on the 
bed of the river if it is firm and horizontal ; in the contrary 
case a strong grillage, termed a cradle, must be made, and be 
sunk to receive the stone work. The top of the cradle 
diould be horizontal, and the bottom should receive the same 
slope as that of the bed, in cider that when the stones are 
laid they may settle horizontally. 

Dry docks, and marine rail-ways, although necessary 
establishments in harbors, for (he repairs of vessels, are omit^ 
ted here, as they would demand spetitl details with legaid 
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to their construction and uses, which would be more readily 
seized upon by an inspection of existing works of the kind. 

Dikes and Sea-walls. To protect the lowlands bordering 
the ocean from inundations, dikes, constructed of ordinary 
earth, and faced toward the sea with some material which 
will resist the action of the current, are usually resorted to. 

The Dutch dikes, by means of which a large extent of 
country has been reclaimed and protected from the sea, are 
the most remarkable structures of this kind in existence. 
The cross section of those dikes is of a trapezoidal form, the 
width at top averaging from four to six feet, the interior 
slope being the same as the natural slope of the earth, and 
the exterior slope varying, according to circumstances, be- 
tween three and twelve base to one perpendicular. The top 
of the dike, for perfect safety, should be about six feet above 
the level of the highest spring tides, although, in many places, 
they are only two or three above this level. 

The earth for these dykes is taken from a ditch in-shore, 
between which and the foot of the dyke a space, of about 
twenty feet, is left, which answers for a road. The exterior 
slope is variously faced, according to the means at hand, and 
the character of the current and waves at the point. In some 
cases, a strong straw thatch is put on, and firmly secured by 
pickets, or other means ; in others, a layer of fascines is spread 
over the thatch, and is strongly picketed to it, the ends of the 
pickets being allowed to project out about eighteen inches, 
so that they can receive a wicker-work formed by interlacing 
them with twigs ; the spaces between this wicker-work being 
filled with broken stone : this forms a very durable and 
strong facing, which resists not only the action of the current, 
but, by its elasticity, the shocks of the heaviest waves. 

The foot of the exterior slope requires peculiar care for its 
protection ; the shore, for this purpose, is in some places, co- 
vered with a thick apron of brush and gravel in alternate 
layers, to a distance of one hundred yards into the water 
from the foot of the slope. 

29 
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To protect the perpendicular bluf& of a high coast, which 
yields to the action of the sea, a facing of stone, termed a 
sea^upaUi must be resorted to. These walls should be made 
of blocks of the largest dimensions, they are laid dry with 
great care to form a solid mass, the foot of the wall being 
covered by a strong enrockment of large blocks. 
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NOTE I. 
On the Angle of Friction, 



Let AB, and BC, (Fig. A.) be two inclined planet, the respectire 
lengths of which are repretfented by l'^ l'\ their respective ahitudes 
by A', and h\ and the angles which they make with a vertical 
line by a\ and a". 

if a body, a wheel carriage for example, were to start from a 
state of rest at the point A^ it would, in its descent to B, acquire a 
certain velocity ; and if the transition from AB to BC were gra- 
dual at the point £, the body would commence its descent along 
BC with the same velocity at B which it had acquired in descend- 
ing to that point, and would continue its motion to the poiat C, where 
it would be found to have acquired a new velocity. 

The circumstances of the motion here considered, in which the 
body is acted on by the incessant force of gravity alone, are, by a 
well known theorem in Dynamics, represented by the expression 

tj« »2^cos. alt 
in which v is the velocity ; — g the force of gravity ; — I the total 
length of the plane ; — and a the angle it makes with a vertical. 

But in tie descent of a body down an inclined plane, there exists 
certain causes of retardation to the motion, the principle one of 
which is the friction, and as this force is found not to vary with the 
Telocity it may be regarded as a constant retarding force, which is 
in opposition to that of gravity idong the plane ; so that the motion 
of the body along the plane will be due to ihe difference of these 
two fiyrces. 

If then this constant retarding force be repvesented by /, the 
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forces, which cause the motion on the two planes, will be repre- 
sented, respectively, by the difierence between the components of 
gravity along the planes, and the force/ or by 

g COS. a — / and g cos. a — /; 
and the circumstances of the motion, when the body has arrived 
at C for example, will, from a law of djrnamics, be represented by 
the expression 

t^«=2(^cos.a'— /)Z' + 2(^co8.a"— /)r; 
but as cos. a V » A', and cos. a I" = A", this expression, by reduc- 
tion, becomes 

t,«=2^(A'+A")-2/(Z' + r); 

or, representing by A=A'+A", the total ahitude of the planes, and 
by /=Z'4-Z", their total length, there results, 
««=2^A— 2//. 

Now, as this expression holds true whatever may be the velocity, 
if it be made nothing, or i7=>0, the resulting expression will show 
the relations which must exist between the quantities to satisfy this 
condition ; but the velocity can be nothing only at the commence- 
ment of the motion, that is when h and I are, respectively, equal to 
nothing, or when the body, by the effect of the retarding force, is 
brought to a state of rest, which, if it be supposed to take place at 
the point C, will be expressed by 

= 2gh — 2fl, 
or fl'^gh (A) 

If the mass of the body be represented by ilf, and each member 
of equation (A) be multiplied by it, there results 

fMl^gMh; (B) 

but as g and /are the accelerating and retarding forces acting on 
each element of the mass, the total retarding force, or the whole 
amount of friction, will be/JM'=F; and the total accelerating force 
will be gM = W, or the weight of the body. Substituting, there- 
fore, these quantities in eq. (B) there results, 

for the relations between the quantities, when the body is brought to 
a state of rest ; from which the inference is drawn, that if a body, whose 
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weight is W, comes to a state of rest at a point C, in descending 
under the above-mentioned circumstances, the total amount of fric- 
tion will be found, by multiplying the weight by the height of 
descent, and dividing this product by the distance passed over. 
Now, as this holds true under all circumstances, it also follows, that 
if an inclined plane were constructed whose height was h, and 
length /, that the body would remain in a state of rest on that 
plane ; or, in other words, that the friction would exactly counter- 
balance the component of gravity along the plane, and the angle 
of the plane thus found will therefore represent the angle of friction. 



NOTE II. 
On the methods of determining the points of Circular Ares. 

The methods in use for determining on the field the points of cir- 
cular arcs, to connect any two straight portions of a road, or track, 
are based upon a few very simple elementary principles of Geo- 
metry. 

Let AC, and BC, (Fig. B) for example, be the directions of two 
straight tracks, to be connected at the points A, and B, by a circu- 
lar arc. If the stations A, and B, are visible from each other, and 
the field of vision, within the triangle ACB, is clear, two grapbo- 
meters, or any other instruments for measuring horizontal angles, 
may be placed at the stations, and a series of equal angles AB1=» 
1.02=2£C, and CAl=^lA%=-2AB, be laid out from them, the 
points 1, 2, &c., where the chords ^1, and Bl, — A2, and .02, 
&c., intersect each other, so as to make the angles C^1=^jB1, — 
CASl=AB2, &c., will be points in the required arc, which is tangent 
to AC, and BC, at the points A, and B., 

When the field of vision, within the triangle ABC, is obstructed, 
the lengths of the equal chords ^1=12=2^ must be calculated, 
from their angles of deflection, 2BC^IB2, &c., with the tangents 
AC, and BC, and with each other, which angles are given. The 
lengths of these chords, which are termed sibh-chords, and are usu- 
ally ten feet, are generally assumed, and from them the angles of 
deflection are determined, by means of the radius AO, of the cir- 
cle to which the arc belongs. 
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The following calculatkms will be required to determine the la- 
diufl AO, and any chord. Since the directions of the tracks are 
given, the angle at C is known, and its supplement, which is the 
angle O between the two radii AO, and BO] and from an elemen- 
tary principle of Geometry. 

^B = ?I^Ji. (A) 

in which r is the radius AO, — c the angle at C, — AB the chord, — 
and JR the tabular radius. From this expression the diameter of 
the circle, or 2r, may be found by logarithmic calculation ; by 
adding the logarithms of the tabular radius and the chord AB, 
and subtracting from their sum the logarith of the sine of half the 
angle at C ; the remainder will be the logarithm of the diameter. 

Having found the diameter of the circle, the angle of deflection 
CAh between the tangent AC, and the given sub-chord AY, may 
be readily found, from an expression of the same form as the equa- 
tion (A) ; which is, that any chord is equal to the diameter multi- 
plied by the sine of half the angle subtended by the chord, and this 
product divided by the tabular radius; but as the angle of deflec- 
tion is equal to half the angle subtended by the sub-chord, the 
logarithmic value for the sine of this angle will be found, by adding 
the logarithms of the sub-chord and tabular radius, and subtracting 
the logarithm of the diameter. Having thus found the angle of 
deflection, between the sub-chord A\, and the tangent AC, the 
position of the sub-chord can be laid down, and the point 1 be 
marked. 

To find the point 2, at the extremity of an equal sub-cbord ; the 
angle of deflection, between the sub-chord 12, and the sub-chord uil 
prolonged, must be known ; this angle, from an elementary princi- 
ple of Greometry, is twice the angle of deflection, between the sub- 
chord ^1, and the tangent AC. The angle of deflection between 
all other equal chords will be the same. 

Another method, for laying out the arcs, consists in dividing the 
chord AB, (Fig. C) into any number of equal parts, as, for example, 
ten feet; making ^1=1 2—23=34, &c., and then calculating the 
perpendicular oflsets, to the chord at the points 4« 3, 2, 1, as a4, 
53, d&c. 

This calculation may be readily made, when the radius ^O, and 
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the distance 04 of |he chord from the centre are known. The 
radiu» is found, as has just been explained ; an^ 

(H^VAO^—i^AB)*, (B) 

Now from a property of the circle, any ordinate, as be, is expressed 
as follows, 

bc^V{r + Oc){r—0^, (C) 

and consequently, 

b3^hc—Oi, (D) 

is known. In the same manner (22 would be found, by first calcu- 
lating the ordinate at the point d, and subtracting 04 from it. 

By means of the expressions (A), (B), (C), (D), the sub-chords, 
angles of deflections, and the ofisets, for any given chord, may be 
found ; and the whole may be arranged in a tabular form for prac- 
tical operations on the field. 

If, instead of connecting the points A, and B, by one arc, it were 
deemed advisable to use three, or any other odd number, in order 
to pass from the straight to the curved position of the track, by a 
very small angle of deflection, the method explained in (Note 4) 
might be applied, to determine the radii, dbc., of the different arcs, 
which should be tangent to each other at the point of passage from 
one to the other. 



NOTE III. 

On the removal of earth informing Excavations and Embankments. 

The problem of the removal of earth, from one point to another, 
when reduced to its most simple terms, consists in finding what is 
the least cost for which a given excavation, which may be denoted 
by Jlf, can be made, and the earth from it be carried to another 
point, for the purpose of forming a given embankment M\ The 
problem in itself is of a very complicated character, embracing in 
the data for its solution the most suitable tools, and machines, to 
which the force of men, animals, or other motive power, can be 
applied, both for excavating, and for transporting the earth. 

To go into a full discussion of this subject would greatly exceed 
the limits of this work, and the present Note will, therefore, be 

30 
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confined to a consideration of some of the more usaal means of 
removal, and to some of the more simple questions arising out of it 

The motive force most generally employed in excavations is that 
of men, and the tools, to which this force is applied, are the pick 
and the shovel. 

When the earth to be excavated is of such a character that a 
man, with his usual eflbrts, can remove it with the spade and sho- 
vel, without requiring it to be broken up with the pick, it is termed 
earth of one man. If the earth is of such hardne8s>as to require 
it to be broken up with a pick, before it can be removed with the 
shovel, it is termed earth of two, three, or four men, according as 
one, two, or three picks may be found necessary to break up ground 
enough to keep one man with a shovel constantly employed. 
There is also reckoned fractional parts of a man's labor ; as, for ex- 
ample, if one pick will keep two shovels employed, the earth is said to 
be of 1^ men ; if there are two shovels and three picks, of 2} mcA^&c. 

The quality of the earth, or the number of men which it will 
require to excavate, can only be determined by experiment, and 
this may be done as follows : — an able bodied laborer is set to 
work with a pick, a certain time denoted by t, having broken op 
the ground ; another, also of average strength and skill, is em- 
ployed to pitch out the earth thus broken with a shovel ] denoting 
by t\ the time which he takes, it is evident that the ratio of the 
picks to be employed, to that of the shovels, will be expressed by 

y, and that the quality of the earth will be represented by 1 + -r. 

In estimating the value of this expression, no fraction less 
than j- is taken into account. From a variety of experiments on 
ihe daily labor of a man in excavating earth requiring only the 
use of the spade, it appears that a good laborer can throw out, on 
an average, 526 cubic feet, nearly, in ten hours' labor. If-then 
denotes the price of his day's work, the cost of a cubic foot of 8«ch 

earth, when thrown out, will be -^^; and, for a similar reason, the 

cost of a cubic foot of earth, the quality of which is represented 

by (I + -^,), will be expressed by 
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This therefore will be one element of the total cost of removing 
a cubic foot ; to determine the other elements, it will be necessary 
to examine the means of transportation. These means consist, 
either in throwing the earth from one point to another witb the 
sborel, in which case it may be thrown about 12 feet in a horizon- 
tal, or five feet in a vertical direction ; or, by conveying it in wheel- 
barrows by men, each wheel-barrow containing a load equivalent 
to about a cubic foot of ordinary earth ; or else horse, or other 
power, may be used with suitable machinery. The case to be ex- 
amined here will be that of transportation by wheel-barrows. 

The most economical method of c<Hiducting this kind of trans- 
portation consists, in so arranging the distance, termed a relay, for 
the first wheel-barrow to go over, that a man can go and return in 
the time that it takes to load an empty barrow. The relay on 
horizontal ground has been fixed, by various experiments, at 
about 120 feet; and similar experiments have shown, that on 
sloping ground, the inclination should not exceed twelve base to one 
perpendicular, in order that the effort of a man, in ascending, may 
not be too great ; and with this inclination, the relay should be two 
thirds of that on horizontal ground, or 80 feet, measured on the 
slope of one-twelfth. When there is more than one relay between 
the two points, between which the earth is to be carried, a man le 
stationed at the end of each relay, who receives the full wheel-bar- 
lows, and returns the empty ones. The other element of the total 
cost will be the price of transportation for each relay, which will 
be paid as the load itself: that is as the price of a day's work, divided 
by the whole number of cubic feet carried over the relay. 

Having thus established the price for the excavation of a cubic 
foot, and that of its transportation over one relay, it is evident that 
the total cost will be the least possible, only when the distance to 
which the earth is carried is also the least possible ; or, denoting 
by dM, the mass of any small quantity of the total excavation, 
and by r the distance that it is carried, the condition to be satisfied, 
in effecting the transportation, is that the sum of the products of these 
elements, and the distances over which they pass, shall be the 
least possible, or, frdM, a minimum. The question, as thus stated, 
evidently admits of as many solutions as there can be assigned 
4ifferent forms to the excavation and embankment, all, therefoxe« 
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that ean be proposed to be done, will be to seek some general rules, 
whieii can be applied to each particular case ; and, to do this in 
the clearest manner, it will be necessary, in the first place, to exa* 
mine the most simple cases, and to pass from them to those of a 
more complicated kind. 

Let the transportation, in the first place, be supposed tobe efiect- 
ed on horizontal ground ; and let it be proposed to remore a certain 
quantity of earth from an excavation, represented by the right line 
AB (Fig. D) to an embankment represented by the right line a& ; 
AB and ab lying in the same line. Designating by M the length 
AB — by ilf the length ab, — by i the distance Bd, and snpposiug 
the depth and breadth of Jf equal to unity ; the section along ab^ 

M 
will be represented by ^,, since the excavation is equal to the em- 
bankment. Then, as /r(2Jlf becomes, in this case, /rJr, its value 
will be expressed by 

/rir^^+C (1) 

Let this integral be first taken with respect to the point D, the mid- 
die of Ba ; then for this point, r=Af4-J<Z, and the integral repre- 
sented by equation (1) being taken within the limits r^M+H 
and r^^d will give 

that is, the cost of the transportation of jif to the point D, is repre- 
sented by the product of M and the distance of its centre of gravity 
from the point D. 

If, now, the transportation of M, from D to ab, be considered, 
it must be borne in mind, that the element of ilf' is no longer dr, 

AC 

but, is represented by jr= dr making, therefore, this substitution in 

equation (1), and taking the integral between the limits rsrSf^^d, 
and t^Jrf, there results 

which shows, that the cost of removing M, from D to M', will be 
measured by the mass M, multiplied into the distance of the point 
D from the centre of gravity of M ; so that the total cost of the 
removal of the mass M upon M', will be truly represented by 
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the product of M, and the distance between the centres of gravity 
of Jf and M\ or representing this distance by A, the minimum 
cost of remoral will be represented by 

frdM:=^MIL ... (3) 

The problem, as here solred, for this particular case» admits of a 
more general solution, from the analogy between it and the theory 
of moments ; forfrdM, is the sum of the products of each element 
multiplied in each of their respective distances from the point D, and 
this, from the theory referred to, is known to be equal to the total 
mass if, multiplied into the distance of its centre of gravity from 
the same point. 

When several lines of excavation lie on one side, and several 
lines of embankment lie on the other, so that the carriage is in the 
same direction, it is perfectly indifierent as to what point the remo- 
val in commenced at ; but, when the lines alternate, it is no longer 
so, for were the removal to take place in such a way that the par- 
ticles should cross each other, there would be an unnecessary ex- 
pense incurred, equal to the carriage over twice the distance be- 
tween the points at which the particles are deposited. This is 
evident from the (Fig. £ ;) for if the embankment AB, is to be fur- 
nished by the two excavations ab, and a'b' ; and a particle from 
a&, ii taken to m, and a particle from a!h' to m\ it is clear that the 
paths passed over by the two particles, in thus crossing, is greater 
by twice mm! than they would have been, had the particles not 
crossed each other. 

The line AB must be then so divided that one portion shall be 
furnished from o^ nearest to it, and the other portion from a'h\ 
The same reasoning would apply to any number of lines under 
the same circumstances. 

Let the case be now taken, in which it is proposed to remove a 
plane area of excavation, Jf, upon an area of embankment, repre- 
sented by Jf. Before examining this case, it will be necessary to 
demonstrate a very simple, but important, principle in the removal 
of earth, first pointed out by Monge ; which is, if there are two ele- 
ments m, and m\ (Fig. F) to be removed to the two positions on the 
embankment n, and n\ that the shortest road will be that, in which 
the lines passed over by m, and m\ to n and n\ do not cross each 
other between those points ; for suppose the lines passed over to 
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iatenectat o, it is evident that »i»'+m'ii=»«'<?+o»+«o4-<Mi'>«ji-f- 
ffi'ii', which proves the principle. Therefore, in the removal of the 
elements m, «', m" Ac., of any area, their new positions on the 
embankment must be so taken, that the right lines, which these 
elements follow, shall not intersect each other ; for, in the contrary 
case, the lines gone over will be longer than they might have been, 
and the cost of the transportation will not be as small as it might 
have been. 

To apply this principle to the case in point, draw two tangents 
to the two curves which enclose the areas ilf, and M ; it is evident, 
in the first place, that the particle m, (Fig. G) at the point of con- 
tact on M, must be removed to the position », the point of contact 
on iir ; for were it otherwise placed, some other particle most sup- 
ply the place at », and the lines passed over by these two particles 
would necessarily cross, and the principle just laid down would, 
therefore, be contravened. Let another point a be now taken, oa 
the curve bounding 3f, very near to the point m, and let a line ab 
be so drawn, that the small area, between it and the tangent on JIf, 
shall be equal to that cut off on AT. This being done, it is evident, 
that the small elementary area cut oif on ill, must be removed upon 
that on AT, for, since the two are equal by construction, if a single 
particle of the one were transported without the other, another 
particle would have to be taken from 3f, without a6, to supply its 
place, and as the lines followed by these two particles would cross 
each other, the principle would be violated, and the transportation 
Aot be as short as it might have been. Drawing a second line a'b' 
in the same manner as ah, to cut off equal elementary areas, the 
same principle may be applied ; and, so on for any number of lines 
a"^", a'"^'", similarly drawn. But as these lines are drawn very 
near each other, they may be regarded as sensibly parallel, and, 
therefore, the removal of each small elementary area of M, upon 
that of AT, may be regarded as the case first treated, or as the re- 
moval of a right line on another ; and, consequently, the minimum 
cost of the removal of M, upon AT', will be represented by the sum 
of the products of these elementary areas of AT, and the distances 
of their respective centres of gravity from those of the corresponding 
areas on M. The quantity which is thus found, as representing 
the entire cost of removal, must not be confounded with the product 
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MR, or the mass into the distance of the centres of gravity of M 
and M\ for this would represent the smallest value of frdM, which, 
evidently, would he less than the true cost, which is truly repre- 
sented hy the average, or mean of the distances r. 

The case just treated, supposes that there is no very sensible di- 
vergence between the lines a^, a'b', &c. ; were it otherwise, the 
question as solved would not hold true. To ascertain, therefore, 
what is to be done in this case of exception, another principle, first 
laid down by M. Dupin, must be demonstrated ; which is, if there 
are two equal bodies m and m' (Fig. H) to be removed to two points 
n and n', the latter lying on the line of direction mm', then the leaat 
transportation will be that in which m' is carried to n', and m to fi; 
for join m'n, then there will obtain mn<^mm'-^-mn\ therefore, mn 
+w'n'<ini»'-f-i»'n+W»', or i!»n+«»V<iiin'+«i'n, which proves the 
principle advanced. 

To apply this principle, let there be an area ikf, to be removed 
on another M', Draw in the first place, the two tangents, ab, cd, 
(Fig. I) common to the two curves ; — then assume any number of 
points a't a'\ a'" &c., and c', c", c'" &c^ very near each other, and 
draw the secant lines a'd\ a"b", &c., and c'd', c"d!' &c., to cut ofi* 
equal elementary areas on Jf, and M' ; and continue these subdivi- 
sions, until two secants are found which intersect each other at a 
point X on the curve which encloses M, Up to this point the cir- 
cumstances of the transportation will be precisely the same as in 
the case last treated ; but at this point, and within tbe angle formed 
by the secants xz^ and xz', there are particles which like x may be 
transported indifferently on either side, and those particles, when 
found, will lie on a curve, which wiH divide JIf into two partp, 
such, that the particles on each side of it must not be carried across 
another line which divides the area M' in a similar way. This is 
sufficiently evident from the principle which has just been laid 
down, without fiirther demonstration. 

To construct the curve of separation on M, let it be supposed 
found, and let a second point z' be taken infinitely nigh to x ; then 
firom the nature of this curve, and the positions of x and x', it wilt 
be indifierent whether x is carried to z, and x' to z'] or x' to z, 
and a: to 2r' ; therefore, there Avill obtain, xz+x'z'^xz'+x'z j or xz 
^xz^xz' — x'z' ; but, if from x' two perpendiculars be demitted 
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on xr, and xz\ respectiyely, the diatuices xf^ and xp^ will, evidendy, 
be equal to the twodifierences just found, consequently, the element 
of the curve xx' bisects the angle zxx\ If then the angle x%z' be 
bisected, and a small element xx', be taken on the bisecting line, it 
will be an element of the curve sought; then from x' drawing two 
other secants x^z^\ and xV, to cut off equal areas on Af and 31', 
the next element x'x" can be found by bisecting the angle x''xV', 
and so on. A very few points, approximately determined, will be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Thus &r, the space between the two areas If and M^ has been 
considered perfectly free, so that the elementary areas could be trans- 
ported by the most direct line to their positions on M ; but this is 
not often the case, and the mass will, on the contrary, be frequently 
obliged to pass wholly through one, or more points, determined 
either by some accident, as a bridge across a brook separating the 
areas, dtc Let there be, for example, the area ilf, (Fig. £) to be 
removed to M\ subjected to pass through the point D. By din- 
ding M into a great number of elementary areas, by lines drawn 
from D, the limiting lines of these elements may be considered, 
without any very sensible error, as parallel ; and the cost of re- 
moval of each element m to D, will be represented by the product 
of m and the distance of its centre of gravity from J>, or by sir; 
in the same manner the cost of removal of i»' will be siV , &c. ; by 
adding together these different products, there will result, for the 
sum or /rdiVI a quantity represented by MR^ in which R is the 
average, or mean distance of r, r*. r", dbc, from 2>. By a similar 
process, there will be obtained, for the cost of removal of M, from 
Z> upon M, a quantity MR\ in which A' is the mean distance of 
the centres of gravity of the elementary areas of M from JO. 
Consequently, the total cost of removal from itfto M\ will be re- 
presented by JIf (JR + R\ 

If the point 2) could be arbitrarily taken, then its position should 
be so fixed, that the distance JR + R' should be the least possible. 
To find this minimum, would lead to a problem of a very compli- 
cated character. The shortest method, in practice, wouki be to 
assume several positions for D, and ascertain the beat, by a aeries 
of trials. If two points P, and D', (Fig. L) were given, there 
would necessarily be found on the area M^ a line xy such, that the 
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area on one side of it must pass through the point D, whilst that 
on the other side must pass through D'. A curve zWof & simi- 
lar nature roust also be found on the area ^f '. If these curves are 
supposed to be found, it is evident that any particle, x'^ on the one, 
may be removed to z', on the other, indifferently through D, or D* ; 
there will, therefore, obtain Dx'+Dz'=D'x'+D'z', or Dz'—D'z'= 
D'x' — Dx', a property which belongs to the hyperbola, whose foci 
are the points D, and 2)', and whose axes^will be determined by the 
condition, that the elementary areas on Mand M' intercepted by 
the lines drawn through D and D', shall be respectively equal 
to each other. If there are a greater number of points than two, 
they must be considered two and two, and the different curves of 
separation, corresponding to them, be drawn. If the number of 
points is infinite the problem falls back into the first case of the 
transportation of areas. 

Having examined the most ordinary cases of removal on hori- 
zontal ground, the nejrt case to be considered will be that of re^ 
moval on sloping ground, the inclination of which is less than one- 
twelfth ; that is, the horizontal distance is greater than twelve times 
the perpendicular distance between any two particles of the areas 

Let M (Fig. M) be given, to be removed on M', and let any 
particle i«, be supposed to be deposited at m'. In making this as- 
cent the amount paid is estimated, by a rule adopted in such cases, 
to be the same as if the particle m (Fig. N.) was removed horizon- 
tally to the point W, at the foot of a ramp m'm'\ whose slope is 12 
base to one perpendicular, and then carried up this ramp to m'. 
This being premised, let m'a be the difference of altitude between 
the two particles, and ma be the horizontal distance between tbem» 
then the path passed over by m to m' will be represented by 
nm"-{^m'*af since the transportation on the ramp m'm" is reckoned 
equivalent to once and a half the transportation horizontally over 
its base «»"a; but tnm"+^m"ar^mm"+m'^a+^m"a, or ma+6m'a, 
since m"a==12Wa. That is, the cost of removal of the particle m 
tow' will be represented by the product formed by multiplying the 
particle by the sum of the horizontal path and six times the vertical 
distance between the points of departure and arrival. Designating 
by a the horizontal distance, and h the vertical distance between any 
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two particles, and by H the Tertical distance between the centres 
of gravity of the two areas, the expression for the cost of removal 
of any element dM, will be represented by 

frdM=fadM + efhdM 
but, as fhdM = HM, it follows that frdM, will be the least possible, 
only when/o^iilf is also the least possible; and as yaciJIf represents 
the cost of removing the area M, projected on a horizontal sur&ce, 
upon the area M' projected on the same, it also follows, that to obtain 
the minimum cost in the case in point, the projections JIf and M^ must 
be divided into elementary areas as on horizontal ground, and the 
removal be conducted exactly in the same way as in that case. 

Having examined the case for the removal on a surface less in- 
clined than one-twelfth, there remains to be considered the one, in 
which the earth is carried over one more inclined. In the first 
place, it may be remarked, that however great the inclination of 
the surface may be, a line can be laid out upon it, having a con- 
stant inclination of one-twelfth, or twelve base to one perpendicular ; 
and, moreover, that, in starting firom any point to reach another 
point of a higher level, this line may he either straight, or curved, 
or be composed of broken lines forming a zigzag path, since the 
inclination being the same at every point, each of these lines be- 
tween the t^vo levels will, from a property of lines on the same 
sur&ce with a constant slope, be of the same length ; so that what- 
ever path it may be thought best for the particle to follow, the cost 
of removal will be the same in each case. 

If the distance in projection of the point, from which the parti- 
cle is to be removed, to that where it is to be deposited, is less 
than 12 times the difference of level, or of height between them, 
there will still be an infinite number of combinations of paths, 
having an inclination of one-twelfth, which can be laid out b^ween 
the two points ; and, moreover, if there are several points of de- 
parture, and several points of arrival, it will be perfectly indifferent 
in what order these points may be joined ; and whether the paths 
joining them cross each other or not, provided, that the line fol- 
lowed by any point shall not correspond to a base greater than 12 
times the altitude, for were this the case, the cost of removal would 
include a certain horizontal path which would be a fractional part 
of a relay to be added to the vertical relays, which would be so 
much pure loss. 
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But it may happen, from the order in which the points of de- 
parture and arrival present themselves^ that a certain portion of 
horizontal relays must be paid for; and the question then presents 
itselfi as to what way the lines must be disposed, to arrive at a mint- 
mum cost in this case. To examine this case, let m, and «i' (Fig. 
0) be two points of departure, and n, and n\ two points of arrival, 
such, that the inclination of the line joining m and n' shall be less 
than one-twelflh, and that joining mn shall be greater : then the 
least cost for horizontal removal, supposing the particles to be re- 
moved partly horizontally, and partly on lines with an inclination 
of one-twelfth, will be, when the particle m is carried to n, and the 
particle m to n ; for let the two lines dm, and d'n' be drawn, with 
an inclination of one-twelfth, then to remove m to n\ the horizontal 
path md, would have to be paid for, besides the carriage on d'n', 
whereas by removing m to n^ by md, and dn, and m' to n', by m'd\ and 
d'n't there will only be a horizontal carriage equal to md+md'^md^ 
to be paid for. 

Again, if instead of following only the horizontal paths, and those 
inclined one-twelfth, the particles m, and m', (Fig. P) could be car- 
ried to ft and n\ by the diagonal paths mn\ less inclined than one- 
twelfth, and mn more inclined, still the least cost would result from 
depositing m at n,and m! at n ; for, join mn, and m'n\ and set off 710'= 
no, then as 0, and o\ by this construction, will be on the same level, 
and as mn! is less inclined than tnn, it follows, that mdymd ; there- 
fore, mo-^-anymn ; and, by a similar method, it may be shown, that 
«'o+on' >!»'», consequently, that f»o+07t+i»'o+on'=««'-H»'«> 
ninr\-m'n'' It, therefore, appears, that to obtain the minimum cost 
of removal, no path less inclined than one-twelfth most cross ano- 
ther of greater inclination. 

To apply these principles to the removal of ilf to M\ (Fig. CI) on 
asar&ce whose slope is greater than one-twelfth, draw, in the first 
place, on the surfiice, which for more simplicity, will be considered 
as pluie, a line AB of one-twelfth ; then see whether M and M\ 
can be divided by a line ab pai^illel to AB into parts, such, that the 
part x^z and y^W) that being the case, no particle from x, can 
be carried to W, for its place on z would have to be taken up by a 
particle from y, in the removing of which, a path, less inclined than 
one-twelfth, would necessarily cross one more inclined, and the cost 
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of removal woald therefore be greater than it might have been. 
Drawing next the two tangents cd, and e/j if the first is less inclined 
than one*twelith, the removal of a; to 2r will be solved by the case 
already treated, for removal on ground less inclined than one^welfth; 
and if the last is more inclined than one-twelfth, then it will be in^ 
different what system of paths are established for the removal of y 
to W\ unless it should happen that there are some ah\ parallel to 
ahf which will cut ofif equal areas on y and W, 

Having thus terminated the examination of the most important 
cases of removal on horizontal and inclined ground, the next point 
for consideration is that in which the excavation and embankment 
are removed along paths considered in a vertical profile. In form- 
ing the embankment, by removing the earth in wheelbarrows, it 
is usual to carry up the work by depositing the earth in successive 
horizontal layers, from nine to twelve inches thick ; but in exca- 
vating, the earth need not be removed in horizontal layers, although 
it should, in all cases, be removed in parallel layers, which may 
have any inclination that may present the greatest &cilities to the 
laborers. 

To examine the case proposed, let ahcd, (Fig. R,) be the cross sec- 
tion of an excavation, and efgh that of a corresponding embankment, 
for which it is required to find the best method of removing the 
earth, so that the cost shall be the least possible. From the na- 
ture of the case, it is evident, that no particle can follow the most 
direct path, as on horizontal ground, and, as the point d remains 
invariable during the whole time of the work, all the paths, fol- 
lowed by the dififerent particles, must pass through it. Through 
this point, therefore, let a line dk^ with an inclination of one- 
twelfth, be drawn ; the portion of the section above dk can be re- 
moved direct through the point i, without deviating from the plane 
of the cross section, either by a horizontal path, or by one of one- 
twelfth ; and by following out this mode of removal, it is evident 
that the least expense will be incurred; for, suppose that a particle, 
instead of following the horizontaLpath a!d' to the inclined path of 
one-twelfth, and then proceeding along it to d, was pushed forward 
to d!' ; having arrived there, it would be necessary to make an in- 
clined path of one-twelfth from i" to d, which would, necessarily, 
be out of the plane of the cross section, and as i' and dl are on the 
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same level, this new path wonld be just as long as d*d, so that the 
particle if pushed forward to i", would have to go over the hori- 
zontal path a'd^^ > aldl^ and the two equal inclined paths, and by 
8o doing, would cost more than in following the path a^d'd. 

Having thus determined the most advantageous paths for the 
particles of akd as far as the point d, the next step will be to deter- 
mine how they are to reach their positions on the embankment. 
This will be effected by making a path of one-twelfth along the 
inclined sur&ce e/of the embankment, which surface is supposed 
steeper than one-twelflh, and having gained the top of any stratum, 
to follow then a horizontal path e'K, 

^ To find, in the next place, the cost of removing the portion akd^ 
in this manner : Let its area be represented by 2, m being one of its 
particles, d the horizontal path followed by this particle, along the 
excavation, d' its horizontal path along the embankment, and h the 
total height to which it has been raised ; the cost of removing the 
particle m will then be expressed hy iii{d + d' + 18A), since the 
base of the inclined path is twelve times the height, and the relay 
on it is paid as if it had passed over once and a half the base; as 
the same will hold true of all the other particles, and as their ho- 
rizontal paths are parallel, it follows that, if D represents the ho- 
rizontal distance of the centre of gravity of z to the point J, and 
IX the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity of the corres- 
ponding portion W of the embankment to the same point d, and U 
the vertical height between the centres of gravity of z and W^ 
the total cost c' for removing z upon W will be expressed by 
c'^z{D + D' + 18Hy 
There now remains the portion of the excavation below dk, to be 
removed. As no direct path of one-twelfth, below c2^, passes 
through the point d^ it will be necessary, in order not to add any 
useless cost for horizontal relays, that the particles shall all follow 
paths parallel to dk until they arrive at cd, and then ascend to d 
along paths of one-twelflh, placed along the surface cd] from the 
point d the particles must follow the same paths as those taken by 
the particles of z. Designating therefore the area khcd by 2;', 
-^the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity of its corres- 
ponding portion of the embankment to the plan ef, added to the 
constant distance de by D", — by H" the vertical height between 
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the centres of grarity of the two portioDs ia quefltion, then tb» 
cost r" of remoTing z' will be expressed by 
c'»z(D" + l8H"). 
The total cost, therefore, or e -|- c" will be expressed by 
c = z{D + D')+ ISzH -h ISzH' + zD'\ 
but designating the total area by Jf —z + z', — by Z>" the hori- 
2ontal distance between the centre of grsTity of the embankment 
efgh^ and a line df parallel to e/ — and by H the vertical distance 
between the centres of gravity of the areas of the excavation and 
embankment, then there will obtain 

zH' + z'H" « MH, mdzD' + z'D" ^MI^" 
from which, by substitating these values in the expression for e, 
there results 

c^zD + M{lSH+D'). 
Taking the foot as the unit of measure, the total number of re- 
lays will be expressed by dividing this expression by 190, or the 
number of feet in a relay ; and to obtain the total cost, this quo- 
tient must be multiplied by c, or the cost of removing a cubic 
foot the distance of one relay. The above expression thus becomes 

^-m+^^(— 150— )• 

The foregoing is the simplest case of removal in a vertical di- 
rection. Let there now be considered two embankments, formed 
from an excavation between them. Designate by M, (Fig. S) the 
area of the excavation, and by h the distance of its centre of gravity 
below the line ad, which line is supposed horiaontal. It is evident, 
in the first place, that in whatever way the removal may be made, 
the cost of raising M, to the level ad, will be the same, and, from 
what has been shown, will be proporti(mal to Mh^ so that the only 
economy that can be efiected vnll be, in so regulating the removal, 
that the horizontal removal shall be the least possible. 

Having drawn the two lines of one-twelfth, am and isi, through 
the points d, and d, it will be shown, in the first place, that the area 
which they cut off is the only portion of M for which an expense 
for horizontal removal will be made. This portion cannot be limit- 
ed at will by a line dm', less than one-twelfth, nor by one dm", 
greater than one4welfth, so as to avoid this expense; for, whether 
the portion am'd is carried through d, or d, there will still be an 
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expense for horizontal carrimge ; and with respect to the portion affi^i, 
the part of it iinm"dy below tnd^ which should only incur an ex- 
pense for rertical carriage, would in this case, hare to incur aB - 
expense for horizontal carriage to the point a. This point being 
settled, the next question is, as to the division of the portion amd, 
between the two embankments. Without going into the. proof of 
this, it will be simply necessary to state, that it must, in all cases, 
be divided into two parts, by a line mn bisecting the angle amd ; 
one part being carried through the point a^ the other through d 

With respect to the remaining portion of M^ below trnd, it must 
be so divided by a line wp that the portion a^ shall be equal to 
the area efgk, and the remaining portion equal to that iklo. 

This case admits of an exception, where the line of division Mf , 
(Fig. T) is less inclined than one-twelAh ; for, by prolonging the 
line dm to e, it is evident, that an expense for horizontal carriage 
will be incurred for the triangle mft, which must pass through the 
point d. An inspection of the Figure will show, that the least cost 
will not be obtained by carrying mft through d^ but, that to effect 
this, it will be necessary to cut off an area nmgo, equal to the tri- 
angle mpe, by a line og^ which, hrom the nature of the problem, will 
be nearly parallel to m», and to carry the area dogebc through the 
point d. This manner of dividing the area abed, can eridently 
only be practically done, by excavatmg the part aega, before the 
excavation is pushed beneath the line de. 

Let there now be taken the case where an embankment is formed 
from two excavations on each side of it From what has already 
been laid down nothing more remains to be said respecting the 
division and removal of the excavations. But for the embankment, 
there must be found a line of separation'such, that the portions into 
which the embankment is divided by this line, shall be respectively 
equal to the excavations next to them, and* moreover, that the ex- 
pense of removal shall be the least possible. 

Let abcde, (Fig. U) be the form of the embankment, and let the 
line of separation pg required be supposed found. It is then evi* 
dent, since this line belongs equally to the two excavations, that 
if any two particles A, and Z, be taken, it ought to be indifferent 
whether k followed the horizontal path/A^ and I that il; or k fol- 
lowed the path kk and I that gl. There obtains, therefore, k+U^ 
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gl+hk or U—kks^gln-^fk. If then, km be drawn parallel to ab, 
and In parallel to de, kn^il — kk; and Im^gl-^fk; and, in order 
that these lengths should always be equal, for all distances between 
the horizontal lines /A, and gi^ the line kl must be a right line. 
The direction of this line can be readily found, as follows; draw 
any parallel n^ to de, and bisect it at o, — through o draw mk paral- 
lel to ab, and join the points ^ and A, intercepted between any two 
horizontals, and kl will be the required direction. 

The direction of this line will, of course, vary with that of the 
slopes of the embankment, being straight, broken, or curved, as 
these surfiices are uniform, irregular, or curved. 

In the cases last considered, and in those which present but a 
multiplication of these same cases, as, for example, where tbere 
are several excavations and embankments so interlocked, that each 
embankment is formed from the two excavations nearest to it, as in 
the last cases, it is perfectly indifferent as to the time of making the 
different parts of the excavations and embankments, provided, how- 
ever, the embankments be carried up throughout in regular hori- 
zontal layers ; but, in the cases which are now to be considered, 
where several excavations furnish earth for the same embankment, 
or where there are several of the two kinds so interlocked, that 
the embankments are not formed from the excavations next to them, 
the time at which the different parts should be made is no longer a 
matter of indifference, for the paths followed by the particles must 
not only not cross each other, by proceeding along horizontal paths 
towards each other, as was noticed, when treating of the removal 
of lines; but they must also follow the shortest paths in a veitical 
direction to do which they should never descend from one level to 
rise to it again, nor the reverse. 

To explain what is to be done in these cases, let JIf', JIf", 3f'\ 
(Fig. V), &c., be embankments to be formed from the excavations 
N,' N\ N"\ &c., and suppose they are so interlocked, that each em* 
bankment cannot be/ormed from the two excavations next to it, but 
that earth must be brought from JV"', for example, for JIT, or M'\ 
and so on. Since N' will not furnish ^ough for M\ earth must be 
brought either from JV", or ifcf" to supply the deficiency; and the 
question then arises from which of them must it be taken* A mo- 
ment's consideiation will show, that it must not be taken from iV" 
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unless it can furnish, not only what is wanted to supply the defi- 
ciency of iV, but also, to furnish enough for -M", for otherwise, it 
would be necessary in forming M' to take the earth for it from N'\ 
either before, or after the excavation of iV", if this is done before 
the earth from iV"', for M would have to pass over that deposited 
at AT", which would cause the particles to ascend from one level to 
descend again to it ; or if it is done after, the earth form N'\ for JU '", 
would have to descend from a level to ascend to it again ; in both 
of which cases an increase of expense for vertical carriage will 
be incurred. The deficiency of M' must, therefore, be first sup- 
plied from iV'", by a suitable line of separation, drawn in its section, 
before either of the excavations iV', or N" are commenced. From 
this it also follows, that if an embankment is to be furnished by 
several excavations lying on the same side of it, the removal must 
be commenced from the one &rthest from the embankment. 

As to the calculation of the cost in these last cases, it will be 
done as has been already explained, by calculating, in the first 
place, the horizontal and vertical paths, and multiplying theii 
sum by the cost of a cubic foot removed to one relay's dis- 
tance. 

The above discussion comprehends the most general cases for 
this subject; but it remains quite incomplete, since many interest- 
ing particular cases of a complicated character still remain to 
be considered; besides the disposition of the inclined and hori- 
zontal paths, and that of the relays of laborers to carry forward 
the work with the most convenience and despatch. Enough, 
however, has been said to call attention to the works of M. M. 
Monge and Dupin, where it will be found more fully treated, 
and from what is here laid down, some useful hints may be drawn 
by those who are called upon to apply the general rules to 
particular cases. 
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NOTE IV. 



Methods of describing Oval or Basket-handle Curves composed of 
Circular Arcs, 

The span and riae of the intrados of an arch being giTcn, 
in which the latter it some fractional part less than one-half of the 
former, an infinite number of curves, formed of arcs of circles, can 
be made to pass through the points of the springing lines, and the 
crown of the intrados, so as to satisfy the conditions of haying their 
tommon tangent at the crown horizontal, and those at the springing 
lines yertieal. To give the problem therefore a determinate cha* 
meter, some other conditions must be imposed, in addition to those 
just mentioned. 

When the rise is not less than one-third of the span, a curre, 
composed of three circular arcs, or, as it is termed, an aval of three 
sentrut is found to give a rerj suitable water-way, and, at the 
same time, a form which is pleasing the eye. This curre may be 
traced in various ways. The two following methods are in most 
frequent use : 

Let AB be the half span, (Fig. W,) and AC the rise ; with the 
radius ^B describe the quadrant Ba, — take the arc Bd » 60^, — 
draw ah, bB, and ^5,— draw Cc parallel to ah, and from e, the in- 
tersection of Cc and Bh, draw cO parallel to Ah ; — ^the points P and 
O will be the required centres, and PB and OC the required radii. 
The angle subtended by each of the three arcs will be TO°, which 
is the other condition imposed by the construction. 

Another method is as follows : Join D and C, ( Fig. W.) make 
Cd^ Ca equal to the difilerence between the half span and rise,-^ 
bisect the distance DJ by a perpendicular, and the points R and 5, 
where it intersects the span and rise produced, will be required 
centres. This construction results from the imposed condition that 

R 

the ratio — of the least and greatest radii, shall be the least possi- 

ble; or from the principle of maxima and minima, that — ^ — = 0. 

The analysis, from which the result is obtained, is of a rery 
simple character ; for designating hy R^SC the greater radius ; 
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by r 3= RD the lesser, — by a » AD the half span, and by i = AC 
the rise, there results, from the right angle triangle SAB^ 

&R^ :^AS^ +AR\ 
or 

(ll_r)«-(«~J)»+(a~r)% 
ficom which is obtained 

r ~ (2* — ar)r * 
Now by difierentiating this expresmoo, and placing its difierentii^ 

<*) 

co-efficient equal to zero, or making — ^ — = 0, there results, alter 
the terms are reduced, 



but \/a« + *« = DC, and Va« + A* _ (a _ i) = Dd, hence the 
given construction for the centres required. 

By comparing the two methods just explained, for the same span 
and rise, it will be seen that the former gives a curve in which the 
lengths of the arcs differ less than in the latter, and which is there- 
fore more agreeable to the eye. 

When the rise is less than one-third, and greater than one-fourth 
of the span, a three centre oval does not give a curve of an agree- 
able form, and five, or a greater number of centres, should there- 
fore be taken, as circumstances may seem to demand. The ob- 
jects to keep in view, being to form a continuous curve without ab- 
rupt transitions, so as to please the eye ] to obtain the most simple 
arrangement for the voussoirs, and, if necessary, the greatest prac- 
ticable water-way. As these are not all compatible conditions, cir- 
cumstances must decide which to reject. The most pleasing form 
of curve will result from the greatest number of centres; but the 
simplest arrangement of the voussoirs, and the largest water-way, 
will resuh from the smallest number of centres. The water-way 
may, moreover, be increased by making the smallest radius as great 
as practicable, but notXo exceed the rise, and making the arc which 
belongs to this radius also as great as practicable, keeping it, how- 
ever, within a limit which will make the largest radius, or that of 
the crown, ixot longer than once and a half the spim. 
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To give the problem, with the above conditions, a determinate cha- 
racter, other conditions may be imposed, as that the arcs shall receive 
the same decreasing ratio of curvature from the one at the springing 
line to that of the crown, in which case their radii will have the 
same increasing geometrical ratio, — ^and that the arcs shall be of 
equal length, in order to produce an agreeable effect ; or* if this 
cannot be done without making the radius of the crown too great, 
then the arcs may be made unequal, but increasing by a constant 
ratio from the springing line to the crown, which ratio may be as 
nearly that of equality as may be desired. 

The above conditions may be expressed analytically for any num- 
ber of centres ; but it has been deemed best in this place to give a 
solution of the problem for a particular case, which will show the 
course to be pursued in all others. 

Let it be required to ascertain the relations of the span, rise, the 
radii, and the number of degrees in each arc, in an oval of five 
centres, where the arcs receive the same decreasing ratio of cur- 
vature from the springing line to the crown, and a given increasing 
ratio in length. Designate the half span AB hy p, (Fig. X,) tlie 
rise by q^ — the ratio of the radii by «, — the ratio of the arcs by n, 
and the number of degrees in the arc at the springing line by a. 
Suppose the centres O, Pand Q found, and draw PjS perpendicular 
to AB, — and PR perpendicular to BC produced. 

The radii OA^ PE and QD will be represented respectively by 
r, rm, and rm', — and the angles AOE, EPD, and DQC^ between 
them by 

ft 91^ 

a. Of — , euid a— = : — 
m fjv 

now, from the properties of the figure^ the following equations are 

obtained 

^ + ^ + *S=*^'' ...:... (A) 

AB = p = r+OS + PR (B) 

BC = j = m« — (P^+QR) (C) 

From the right angle triangle OPS, and PQR, there results, 
OS = OP cos. a = {rm — r) cos. a ; 
PS-OPnm, a=^(rm — r)sin. a; ^ 

PR =» PQ cos.(a -|- a — ) « (fi»« — rm) eos. (a + a-^). 
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QjR = PQ sin. (a + a ~) = (m« — m) sin. (a + a -^). 
ly substituting these values in equations (B) and (C), there results, 
p = r{l + (i» — l)cos. a + (m« — «i)cos.(^-i^) a}; (E) 

g = r {w* — {m — l)nn, a — (i»* — m) sin. ( ' )a}; (F) 

and by reduction, equation (A) becomes, 

a=^ ^ — 900; (G) 

The equations (£), {F) and (6) express, therefore, the relations 
which subsist between the six quantities^, q,r,a,m and n when the 
imposed conditions are satisfied. Let three of these quantities as m, 
n and r be assumed, the others will be found from the three equa- 
tions in question ; that is the span, rise, and number of degrees in 
the arc at the springing line, which correspond to the given 
values. 

From the solution here given, the ratio of p to ^, or -^ is found ; 

but as the rise and span are usually a part of the data, this ratio "^ 

may be different from that —of the given half span b, and rise c ; 
c 

in which case, it will be necessary to assume new values for 

the quantities m, fi, and r and find the corresponding values of 

o, q and a, until the ratio — is equal to, or nearly the same as — 
q c» 

When a suitable approximation has been obtained, it will be easy 

to find a curve which shall differ but little from the required one, 

and whose half span and rise shall have the required ratio — . 

c 

To efiect this, let z be the quantity which must be added to p and 
g, respectively, to make their ratio the same as that of ^ to c ; this 
condition will be expressed by the equation, 
b _p + a5 
c "" q + x* 
from which there results 

pe—qb 
^^-l — T\ (") 
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if DOW this quantity be setoff from ^ to ilf , (Fig. X) and from C, 
to N, and a new curve AN be described from the same centres O, 
P and Q, it will be parallel to the curve AC, whose half span and 
rise are p and g, and the half span BM, and rise BN, will have 
the same ratio as 6 to c. To pass from this curve to a similar one, 
described on the given half span b, and rise c, it will be only neces- 
sary to multiply each line of the figure QPOMN by the ratia 

b 

p+x' 
or, substituting for z its value, as determined in equation (H), by 

b—c 

v—i 

since the figures being similar, their homologous lines are piopor- 
tional, or, for example, 

« + X : 6 :: OM : —-— OM; 

which will give the line, corresponding to OJIf, in the figure of 
which £ is the half span, and c the rise. 

The method here explained may be applied to any number of 
centres, but where the rise is not less than one-fourth of the span, 
an oval of five centres will be found to answer fuUy all the re- 
quired conditions. 

There are other methods of describing the oval of five, or, a 
greater number of centres, which are rathar more ample for cal- 
•culation than the general method just given. 

By assuming, for example, the greatest and smallest radii within 
suitable limits, the intermediate radius may receive the condi- 
tion, of being a mean proportional between tbese two; or designa- 
ting it by z, there will result z=^vRxr; — R being the greatest 
radius, and r the least. Having found z, the position of the inter- 
mediate centre P is found, by describing an arc from Q with a 
radius R — z, and another from O with a jradins s>— n and taking 
their point of intersection P. 

A similar process might be followed &x an oval of jieven oentree, 
by finding the two intermediate terms of a geometrical progression, 
of which r and R are the two extremes. 

To apply this Note to the objects of (Note I), it will be simply 
necessary to find the angle of deflection between the chords of the 
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difierent area at their points of contact ;— for example, the angle 
of deflection hcC, hetween the chord Be (Fig. W) produced, and 
the chord cO, By dratring the common tangent to the two arcs, 
at the point c, a very simple calculation will show, that the angle 
6cC is the sum of the angles of deflection of the two chords Btr, 
and cC, and the common tangent at the point e ; and as these two 
last angles can be readily calculated, by the formula in (Note I.), 
the required angle can be obtained. With regard to the inter- 
mediate points, they will be found by the methods explained in 
(Note I.) 



NOTE V. 

Theory of the Equilibrium of Arches. 

The mathematical conditions of the equilibrium of arches early 
attracted the attention of mathematicians, and various solutions of 
the problem were given, but as they all reposed on hypotheses, 
which were not in accordance with the results of observation, but 
little progress was made in the theory, and that little rather of a 
speculative than of a practical character. The subject remained 
in this state until Coulomb, guided by the observation of the effects 
which actually are seen to take place in the construction of an 
arch, placed it under a new and more accurate point of view. It 
is upon the suggestion of this able savan, whose hints ever have 
been pregnant with important results to the cause of physico-ma- 
thematical science, that later writers have built up a theory, and 
arrived at results, which are more nearly in accordance with the 
true state of the question, as derived from observation and expe- 
riments. 

The method of treating the question, as proposed by Coulomb, 
may be briefly stated as follows : He takes any semi-arch, as AM 
NB, (Fig. Y) which he supposes to be kept in equilibrium by the 
action of a force Q, applied horizontally at some point of the joint 
Jlf, and he proposes to find the limits of this force by which the arch 
will be prevented from yielding, either by sliding along any one of 
its joints as mn, for example, in the direction mn, or that nm, or by 
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a motion of rotation inwards, around the point m of the joint, 
or outwards around the point n. Having obtainecl the eipres- 
sion for the force Q, he finds the maximum value of it, which will 
prevent the arch from sliding in the direction nm, and the mini- 
mum value which will cause it to slide in the direction mit, 
and states it as evident, that the limit of Q, or the force which will 
he just sufficient to maintain the equilibrium, must be greater than 
the maximum, and less than the minimum values thus obtained. 
He next examines the conditions of equilibrium with regard to 
rotation around the points m and n, and finds, in a similar manner, 
the maximum value of Q, which will prevent the arch from yield- 
ing at any joint, by rotation around the point m, and the minimum 
value that will cause it to yield by rotation around », and shows, 
what is evident, that to maintain the equilibrium, the force must be 
greater than this maximum, and less than the minimum. By this 
process, two superior, and two inferior limits are obtained for the 
force Q, between which it must be found, in order that the arch 
shall neither yield by sliding, nor by rotation at any joint 

The question, thus presented, admits of a natural division into 
two parts ; Ist, the mathematical development of the theory, and 
the consequences resulting from it ; dd, the application of the theory 
to the determination of the eqilibrium of given arches. 

Let there be an arch ABMN, (Fig. Z,) the lower extremity 
AB of which rests against an immovable plane, whilst the voussoirs 
above AB are retained in a state of equilibrium by a horizontal 
force Q, applied at any point of the joint MN; it is required, in 
the first place, to ascertain the limits of the force Q. such that the 
portion of the arch above any joint, as «»n, shall be prevented 
from separating, from the part below the joint, by sliding in either 
of the directions nm or mn. 

Designate by IF the weight of the portion mMNn, above the 
joint mn; and suppose a force equal to Wto act vertically, in a 
line passing through the centre of gravity of mMNn, Let re- 
present the angle which the joint mn, makes with the vertical line 
ON, and designate by z the length of the joint, — by c the cohesion 
on the unit of length along the joint, — and by / the coefficient of 
friction, which is supposed proportional to the pressure. 

The force Q, which may be represented by ac, taken on its line 
of direction, can be decomposed into two others, one bo=^Q sin. 0, 
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parallel to the direction of the joint ; and the other abs^Q cos. 
perpendicular to it. By a similar decomposition of the force W^ 
represented by df, taken on its line of directioDi there will be ob- 
tained ^^TFcos. 6, for the force parallel to mn, and M2»lFsin. d 
for the perpendicular component. 

The forces which tend, therefore, to prevent the sliding on the 
direction mn, are Q sin. ^and the friction and cohesion on the joint 
mn ; the friction being proportional to the perpendicular pressure 
on the joint will be represented by 

/(Qcos.d+TFsin.^), 
and the cohesion, being proportional to the length of the joint, will 
be represented by 

cz, 
bat the force which tends to produce the motion in question is 

Wcos. e. 

Now in order that a state of strict equilibrium may ensue, this 
last force must be equal to the sum of the other three, or 

Q sin. <?= Wcos.<9— /(Qcos. <?+ Ws\n.e)—cz; . (1) 
but as the force Q, in this expression, varies with the angle ^, its 
limit will be found from that value of d which gives a maximum \ 
as it is clear that any value of Q less than this, if applied at the 
joint ilfiV; would not counteract the tendency of the arch to give 
way by sliding. 

As any value of Q, greater than this maximum, will prevent 
the downward tendency to sliding, such a value, applied at MN^ 
win maintain the equilibrium; but by increasing this value, it 
might become, at length, so great as to cause the arch to yield, by 
sliding upwards, in the direction mn. Now since this motion 
would be caused by, 

Qsin. ^, 
and would be counteracted by the force 

PTcos. e, 

by the friction 

/(Qcos.<?+ IFsin..<9). 
and by the cohesion 

cz, 
it is necessary in order that a stateof strict equilibrium shall ensue, 
that the first most be equal to the snm of the three last, or, 

33 
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QAn.e^WcoB.e+f{QcoB.6+Wsm,e) + cz.. . (2> 
In this case the force ▼aries as d, and its limit wUl be found from 
that Talue of which makes it a minimum ; for it is evident, that 
were a force greater than this, applied at MN, it would cause an 
upward sliding along wn. and the arch would yield, from the 
upward portion being pushed upwards by the acUon of force Q 
greater than the minimum. 

The two limits of the force Q are thus clearly defined ; and, it 
is evident, that if any force less than the maximum be applied to 
MN, that rupture will ensue, by a downward sliding; and if it be 
greater than the minimum, by an upward sliding, and, therefore, the 
force that will maintain the arch in a state of stable equilibrium, 
must lie between these two limits. In establishing the conditions 
of equilibrium, in the circumstances just treated, it is immaterial at 
what point along 3IN (Fig. A A) the force Q is applied ; but, in the 
case of rupture by the portion above any joint mn turning around 
either point w, or n, the value of Q will vary with the position of 
the point of application along MN. In the cases about to be dis- 
cussed, the point of application will be taken at N for the ca.*je in 
which the rupture ensues from the portion mMNn turning inwards, 
around the point m, as it is the one most unfavorable to the motion 
taking place ; whereas it will be taken at M for the same reason, 
when rupture ensues from the upper portion turning outwards 
around the point n. 

Designate, as before, the horizontal force, applied at JV, or M, 
by Q ; and the weight of the portion mMNn, which acts in a ver- 
tical through its centre of gravity, by W. Let x represent the 
kngth of the perpendicular drawn from the point m to the vertical 
along which Wacts, and y the perpendicular from the same point 
to the line of direction of the force Q, applied at N, Represent 
by a the cohesion on a unit of length of the joint mn, and by tr the 
length of the joint. 

When the arch tends to yield, by turning inwards around the 
point m, this tendency will be measured by the moment of the force 
IF taken with respect to this point, or by 

Wx; 
this tendency will be counteracted, in the first place, by the moment 
of the force Q, taken with respect to the same point, or by 

Qy, 
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and by the moment of the force of cohesion along mn, taken with 
regard to the same point. To ascertain the yalae of this last moment, 
it will be necessary to adopt some hypothesis with respect to the ac- 
tion of the resistance offered by the force of cohesion to the particular 
kind of rupture in question. Nothing perfectly satisfactory is known 
with regard to the law of Tariation of this force ; but it seems na- 
tural to suppose, that it Taries for each point as the distance of the 
point from m. If then an element dv of the joint mn, whose dis- 
tance from m is «, be taken, the resistance of this element will be 
represented by 

— advt 
z 

and its moment with respect to the point m by 

V - 

— advxv^ 
z 

the integral therefore of this expression, or the sum of the moments 

of the elementary resistances, which is represented by 

f^adv]xv^^v^dv, 

will giro the total moment required ; that is 



---J v^ dv = ^az^ 



by taking the integral between the limits v » o and v « z. 

The equation of strict equilibrium will therefore be expressed 
by 

Qy«: iVx — iaz^ (3). 

But as X and y Tary with 0, or the inclination of the joint mn^ 
Q will also vary with the same quantities, and that value of the 
force, which will maintain the equilibrium will evidently be the 
maximum value of Q. Reasoning, as in the case of rupture from 
sliding, it will appear that no value of Q less than this will satisfy 
the required conditions ; but by increasing Q it may, at length, be- 
come so great as to push the upper portion outwards by turning 
around the point n, and, as in this case, it would have to overcome 
both the moment of W, and the moment of cohesion, with respect 
to that point, the equation of equilibrium would be expressed by 

Qy^Wz^ + iaz^ (4), 

y and x representing the respective perpendiculars iironi » to the 
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lines of directions of the forces. Now the nMudmnm value of Q, 
which is furnished by equation (4), is the gfreatest force which can 
be applied at N, without the circumstances of rupture, here consi- 
dered, taking place; and as the maximum value furnished by equation 
(3), is the least that will keep the upper part of the arch firom turn- 
ing inwards, it follows that a stable equilibrium can be maintained 
only by a force whose value lies between the two just found. 

If the point of application of the force be taken at M, a similar 
system of equations will be found to express the conditions (^equi- 
librium ; and a similar course of reasoning will be followed to d»* 
fine the superior and inferior limits of the force Q. 

Before proceeding to notice the inferences drawn from the deve- 
lopments just given, it will be well to examine the nature and va- 
lue of the pressure on the surface of the joints arising from the 
forces Q and W. This value is immediately derived from the first 
part of this discussion ; for the ccnnponents of Q and W^, perpen- 
dicular to any joint «mi, were there found to be Q cos. 0, and TFsin. ^, 
and their sum will be the total amount of pressure, or designating 
itbyP, 

P = Q cos. ^ + W^ sin. ^ (R). 

For the horizontal joint AB, 6 = 90^, and the pressure becomes 

P=Tr; 
and for the vertical joint MN, ^ » 0, gives 

To return to the equations (1), (2), (3) and (4), it will be found, 
by neglecting the values for friction and cohesion, that equations 
(1) and (2) are reduced to one and the same expression, which is 

or 

W 

tan. (?=—.. . . (5); 

a relation which shows that the direction of the resultant of the 
two forces Q and Tf must be perpendicular to the joint fim in order 
that sliding shall not take place under the circumstances here con- 
sidered. 

The equations (3) and (4). the first of which is derived from the 
condition that Q is applied at the point iV, and the second or (4) at 
the point ilf, are reduced, by neglecting firiction and cohesion, to 
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Qy= Wi, andQy=» Tf^aj' ... (6); 
or Qy— Wx^ and Qy — Wx' -=.0 ; 

which express the conditions that the resultant must pass through 
the points m or » in the case of a strict equilibrium, or in the case 
of a stahle equilibrium, which is expressed by 

Qy > Wx, and — Qy < Wx\ 
that the resuhant must pass hetween the points m and n. 

Having derived these consequences, let it be proposed to find the 
conditions of a strict equilibrium in the case of a plate-bande^ or 
flat arch. 

Liet AMNB, (Fig. BB,) be the half of a plate-bande, of which 
the half span AM^ a» and the thickness MN^ b, are giren. Let 
ff designate the angle which the extreme joint AB makes with the 
Tertical ON\ arid the angle of any joint as mn, — let x represent 
the distance mM^ — finally, let to designate the weight of an unit of 
volume of the plate-bande. 

The area of the trapezoid mMNn is equal to the areas of the 
rectangle ilfc, and the triangle men, or equal to 

bx + ib^tBLn. 6) 
and the weight of the portion of the plate-bande mMNn^ corres- 
ponding to a unity of length, will be 

tr(te + \h^ tan. 0) » W\ 
hy substituting, therefore, this value of W in equation (5), there 
results 

^ wibx + \b^t^,d) 
tan.^=A.-^^ ^; 

from which, by reduction, there is obtauK^d 

By the same process, there will be obtained 

%ibw 

by dividing, therefore, the first of these expressions by the second, 
there results 

tan. 6 a: __ mM 

tan. ^ ^H" AM ' 
an expression which shows that the two jomts ilBand mn prolonged, 
must pass through the same point O of the vertical ; and as the joint 
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mn is taken at will, the condition of equilibrium, expressed by equa- 
tion (5), will be satisQed, when all the joints of the plate-bande pass 
through the point O. 

From the expression for tan. S there results, by reduction, 

^■"^ 2tan. (?' ' 
so that Q, or the horizontal thrust, is easily found when the angle 
& of the first joint is known. 

To ascertain the limit of this angle, the condition expressed in 
equation (6) must be examined. These equations express that the 
moment of the force Q, applied either at iVor JIf, must be equal to 
the moment of the trapezoid ABNM, taken with respect to the same 
points. But, as the moment of the trapezoid is equal to the sum 
of the moments of the rectangle MC, and the triangle ABC^ when 
referred to the point J3, and to the difference of their moments when 
referred to the point ji, it will be expressed in the latter case by 

uab X\b — ^wh^ tan. & x \h tan, d', 
or, 

and in the former by 

wab (\h + b tan. 6) + \wb'^ tAn. ^ x f & tan. &, 
or 

\wah{b + 2b tan. &) + \wb^ \xxi.^&] 
and the equations of condition (6) will become, by substituting 
these values, and placing them equal to the moment of the force 

Q. 

Q^= \v)ah^ — \wb^ tan.« 6' ; 
and 

— Q6 = Jiwab {h+ 2b tan. 0) + \wb^ tan.« &. 

The last of these equations, which expresses the conditiim of 
strict equilibrium, becomes 

— Qi < ^wab (6+ 2b tan. &) + \xDb^ tan.« &, 

ibr a «tate of stable equilibrium ; and as the condition will be sa- 
tisfied by any positive value of Q, it follows, that it will be im- 
possible for the plate-bande to turn outwards around the point B, 
by the application of any force Q at JW. 

With regard to the first of these expressions, the value of the 
angle 0\ which will satisfy the required conditions, can be deduced 
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from it by substituting for Q, its value already found in terms of 6', 
This substitution being made, there results 

tan.'6'-3(^-l)tan.^' + ^=0; 

an equation from which ^ may be determined. 

The limit of 0', found from this equation, may be determined by 
the following construction which results from the conditions ex- 
pressed in the preceding equations. Through the centre of gravi- 
ty o of the trapezoid AMNB, let a vertical be drawn to intersect 
the direction of the force Q, applied at iV, at the point d. Let the 
force Q be compounded with the weight W of the trapezoid ; from 
the preceding conditions their resultant must be normal to the joint 
AB, and must not pass below the point A. If then this resultant 
be drawn, and through the point A where it intersects the lowex 
line of the plate-bande, a line AO he drawn perpendicular to it, 
the construction will give the limit of the angle 0', which the first 
joint AB must make with the vertical. 

Before proceeding to the second part of this question, or the ap. 
plication of the theory to determining the dimensions of the parts 
of an arch of a given form, it will be well to notice the experiments 
which have been made to determine the manner in which rupture 
usually takes place in arches ; and the position of what are termed 
the joints of rupture, or the joints where the arch most usually 
separates. 

The following general results on this point were obtained partly 
by special experiments, and partly from observations made on the 
changes which were found to take place in the arches of large 
bridges. From the experiments, it was observed, that any motion 
which took place in the different parts of the arch, arose, invaria- 
bly, from a tendency to rotation around either the upper or lower 
edges of the joints, according to the value of the pressure , — that 
the arch, when rupture ensued, usually separated into four parts, 
presenting a joint of rupture at the key-stone, one between it and 
the joints, at, or near the springing lines ; and one at or near 
the springing lines ; the two upper portions of the arch falling 
inwards, by turning around the exterior edge of the joint at 
the key-stone, and the interior edges of the next two lower 
joints of rupture, whilst the lower portions were thrust out- 
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wards, turning around the exterior edges of the joints of rupture 
near the springing lines; — the joints of rupture helow the- 
key-stone, in full centre arches, were found hy the experiments to 
be near the joint whoso angle with the horizon was about 30^ ; 
and in the oval of three centres, of which the rise was between 
one-third and one-fourth of the span, the joint of rupture was usu- 
ally obserred to show itself between the 45^ and 56^ of the small 
arcs, estimating from the springing line ; in segment arches, when 
the Segment did not exceed 15^0^, the joint of rupture was found at 
the springing line. 

The observations made on large bridges accorded nearly with 
the results of the experiments. 

In treating the second part of the question, the following data 
are assumed, and the conditions of equilibrium are determined 
from them, viz : — The span and rise, — the curve of the intrados, — 
the height of the abutments or piers, — the distribution of the weights 
to be sustained by the arch, — finally, the thickness of the arch at 
the key-stone, this thickness being, generally, regulated by existing 
arches which most nearly approach the one in question. All the 
Youssoirs receive the same thickness, or else their thickness is gra- 
dually increased from the key-stone to the springing line. 

Having in this manner regulated the principle dimensions, the 
next point is to examine whether the arch thus pfojected will pos- 
sess the necessary stability. To ascertain this, recourse must be 
had to the equations (I), (2), (3) and (4), which establish the rela- 
tions that must exist between the forces which tend to cause 
rupture, and those which tend to prevent it. 

The equation (1), when reduced, maybe placed under this form, 
W(cos. 6— f sin. 0) — cz 
^ sin. d+ /cos. 6* • • ^^' 

from which Q may be found; but as its value varies with the 
angle 0, a separate calculation must be made for each joint, and that 
one must be taken for the effective pressure at the key-stone which 
is the greatest. This greatest value, which is in fact the pressure 
sustained at the joint of the key-stone, arising from the weight of 
the two semi-arches, is termed the horizontal thrust of the arch; 
and it is the least force, which applied at any point of the joint 
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MH^ will prevent the upper portion of the ttreh from sliding inwarcb 
along any joint aa %m. 
The eqoation (2), by similar reduction, glres 

^^ sii:<9— /cos.<? • • ^"^' 

in which the Talae of Q represents the force which applied at the 
key-stone would cause the upper portion of the arch to slide out- 
wards along mn. Having, in a similar manner, calculated each 
value of Q for all the joints^ its least valuS must be less than the 
horizontal thrust ; otherwise the arch will be thrust outwards by 
sliding along mn. Or, in other words, the equilibrium requires 
that the minimum of equation (8), must be less than the maximum 
of equation (7). 

From the form usually given to arches, the joint of rupture, 
which results from the maximum of equation (7), will be found 
/Fig. CO) between the key-stone and the springing line at some 
point as m ; whilst the joint of rupture, for the minimum of equa- 
tion (8) will be found at the springing line, in which case the ten- 
dency of the arch to give way will arise from the upper portions 
sliding inwards along nm, thrusting the lower portions outwards 
along the springing line. 

If, however, it were found that the joint, which corresponds to 
the maximum of equation (7), is at the springing line, whilst that 
corresponding to the minimum of equation (8), lies between the 
key-stone and the springing line, (hen the tendency to rupture would 
arise from the lower portions sliding inwards (Fig. DD) along the 
joint of rupture near the springing lines, thereby forcing the upper 
portions upwards along the other joints of rupture. 

Considermg in the next case, the equations (3) and (4), there 
results, by reduction, 

Q-^^Y^\ («) 

and, 

,=^i£l, „„ 

ibr the ralues of the limits of Q, when it it applied to the point 
N. 
The value of Q equation (9), Tariee alao with the angle 0, of 
34 
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the diftrent jointB, and its valae must be calculated for every joint, 
and the maximum of those values be applied at N, to prevent the 
upper portion of the arch from &lling inwards around the point il 

By a similar calculation the minimum value of equation (10) 
must be ascertained ; and the force, which is applied at iV to keep 
the arch in equilibrium, must be greater than the maximum of 
equation (0), and less than the minimum of equation (10). 

These conditions suppose that the maximum of equation (9) is 
given by a joint of rupture between the key-stone and the springing 
line, whilst the minimum of equation (10) arises from a joint near 
the springing line, in which case, the tendency to rapture will 
arise from the upper portions of the arch falling inwards (Fig. ££) 
around the point m, thereby thrusting the lower portions outwards 
around the exterior edges of the joints near the springing lines. 

If the force Q were applied at JIf, the tendency of the arch to 
rupture would arise from the lower portions falling inwards, (Fig. 
FF,) and thereby forcing the upward portions outwards. 

The conditions of equilibrium in this case would be of the same 
form as in equations (9) and (10), the quantities x, y, x\ and jf*, 
being estimated with respect to the new directions of the forces Q 
and W. 

The equation of equilibrium with respect to the point m, will 
give, 

1-^^; (..) 

and for the point n 



Q=.^jhy>!l 



The maximum value of Q in equation (11), found, as has already 
been pointed out, will be the force, which applied at JIf, will pre- 
vent the upper portion of the arch from turning outwards around 
the point m. And the least value of Q equation (12), will be the 
force, which applied at the same point, would cause the upper por- 
tion to turn outwards around the point n. The equilibrium, therefore, 
requires, that the maximum of equation (11), must be less than the 
minimum of equation (12). 

In the preceding discussions it has been supposed, that rupture 
win ensue either by sliding simply, or by a rotation of the parts ; 
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bat it might take place partly by sliding, and partly by rotation. 
To be certain that it will not take place under any circumstances, 
the greatest values of Q in equations (7) and (9), must be less than 
the least values in equations (8) and (10); also, that the values of 
Q in equations (7) and (11), must be less than the least values 
famished by equations (8) and (12). 

The series of operations, therefore, which must be gone through 
with, to ascertain whether a given arch is in a state of stable equili- 
brium will be simply the following : — to calculate, in the first place, 
the greatest value of Q furnished by equation (9), and to take this 
as the horizontal thrust of the arch ; — ^then, in the second place, to 
examine whether this horizontal thrust will be less than the force 
necessary to cause the arch to turn outwards, around the exterior 
edge of any of its joints, as furnished by equation (10) ; — finally 
to ascertain whether this horizontal thrust will be insufficient to 
cause the arch to slide outwards along one of its joints, that is less 
than the least value of Q furnished by equation (8). 

The joints of rupture, furnished by the equations (10) and (8), 
will usually be near the springing line, as it is evident, from in- 
spection, that the lower portions of the arch will yield more readi- 
ly at these points, either to sliding or rotation outwards, than along 
joints whose inclination to the horizon is greater. In seeking the 
joints which correspond to the maximum of equation (9), the re- 
sults of the experiments on arches and large bridges may be resort- 
ed to, for the purpose of abridging the calculations. 

There still remains to be considered the manner of calculating 
the quantities W, x, x\ y and y\ alJ of which are functions of the 
angle 6 ; and of deducing the maximum value of Q, in equation 
(9) from that oid. The spirit of this calculation may be gathered, 
from the following applications to particular cases, without enter- 
ing into all the details that the calculation necessarily requires. 
Let AilfiVB (Fig. GO) be the half of a full centre arch, which rests 
on abutments ADEF, whose height is AD ; and let it be required to 
find the horizontal thrust of this arch \ the circumstances of its 
own strength to counteract this thrust; and the thickness to be 
given to the abutment to prevent the thrust from turning it around 
its exterior edge £ 

From an inapeetioa of equation (9), it appears that the value of Q, 
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for any point mis will be fimnd by moltiplying the wdght of dw 
portion mMNnt which is represented by IF, into the perpendicn- 
Imr distance from the point m, represented by x, to the Yertical pas- 
sing through the centre of gravity of mMNn^ and dividing this 
product by the perpendicular from the point «, represented by y to 
the line of direction of the horizontal force Q, applied at n, the 
lesiBtance due to cohesion, being neglected, which neglect is in 
&Tor of the stability. 

Now, as the area in question, as well 4s the quantities x and 
ft vary with the position of the joint mn, or with the angle 6, it fol* 
lows, that these quantities are functions of d, and that Q, therefore, 
is a function of 6, and will be generally expressed by the rela^ 
tions 

Q-F(d) 
To find then the value of^^, which corresponds to the maximum of 
Q, the first difierential coefficient of this expression must be placed 
equal to zero, or 

(0 • 
and the value of d which results from it, being substituted in equa* 
tion (9), will give the required maximum of thoe force Q. • 

As the operations here indicated to obtain Q, will generally 
be tedious, and somewhat complicated, either of the following 
methods may be resorted to in its place, and the same result be 
arrived at Firstly, since the g^eral value of Q equation (9>i is 
of the form, 

X 

y 

and as, 

X_dX 

Y dr 

it follows that the value of ^ may be substituted in either ci these 
fractions ; and the resulting value of Q will be the one sought 
A simple inspection will show which of these two fractions -will 
give the simplest expression. Secondly, as the value of d varies 
with the joint mn„ its values for each joint mm, stW, &c, may be 
substituted successively in equation (9), and the one which gives 
the maximnm of Q be taken as the joint of rupture* In making 
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ihifl calculation, by auccesBive substitutionfl, the labor may be 
abridged, by taking advantage of the results of the experiments on 
the rupture of arches, substituting at once for the angles there 
given, and comparing the resulting value of Q with those obtained 
lor the joints juat above and below the one assumed. 
' Having, by either of these methods, calculated the horizontal 
thrust, it must be compared with the least values of Q furnished 
by equations (8) and (10), and if it be less than both of them, the 
arch will be in a state of stable equilibrium. 

Let the joint mW, now be supposed as the one which corresponds 
to this maximum of Q, and let this maximum be designated by Q'. 
Now,, since the arch itself is in a state of stable equilibrium, the 
only manner in which rupture can take place will.be either by the 
force Q' causing the whole of the semi-arch, and its abutment, to 
turn outwards around the point E ; or else to slide along the base 
ED. As the tendency to the last kind of motion can be easily 
prevented, by the methods of construction, the first kind need alone 
be considered. The conditions of strict equilibrium, in this case, re- 
quire, that the moment of the force Q\ with respect to the point E, 
shall be equal to the moment of the weight of the semi-arch, and 
its abutment, with respect to the same joint. 

Designating then by W, the weight of the semi-arch ABNM, — 
by d'=^Ed the length of the perpendicular, from E, to the vertical 
passing through its centre of gravity O', — ^by FT", the weight of the 
abutment DEFA, — ^by d"=^Ee the perpendicular from E to the 
vertical through its centre of gravity, — finally by A=JE^the per- 
pendicular from E to the direction of Q", the equation of equili- 
brium will be, 

W"d" + Wd'^Q'h, 
To find from this expression the thickness of the abutment, when 
its altitude is given, the following method is taken : Designate the 
the altitude AD by a, — ^the thicknesii ED by z, — and the weight 
of the unit of volume by w^ — then the area AFED=^z and the 
weight W"t corresponding to the unit of length of the abutment, 
will be W=^wax, The foregoing expression will therefore be> 
come, by substituting these values for d"^ d\ and TF", 

iti^«r«+ W'(x-\-Dd)^qih 
from which z can be readily obtained. 
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HaTiDg thue completed the solution of the prohlem of equilibriam 
for cylindrical arches Id general, a few words remain to he said 
respecting the calculations which are required in finding the difle- 
rent values of Q equation (9). These calculations simply consist 
in finding the values for difiTerent areas, and the distances of their 
centres of gravity from a given line. As the arch is hounded hy 
curved and right lines, these areas, as well as the distances of their 
centres of gravity from any vertical line, can he found hy the usual 
problems for finding these different values. If the area ABMN, 
(Fig. HH,) for example, is considered, its area will be found by an 
expression of the form 

and the distance of its centre of gravity from the vertical AL, will 
be found from an expression of the form 



/ y^* 



expressions in which x « Ap, y » mn, and the integral is taken 
between the limits x » o, and X = AP. But as this method of cal- 
culating these values may, in many cases, be very long, it will, ge- 
nerally, be better to use some of the methods of approximation 
which will give results less accurate, it is true, but also requiring 
less labor. The following methods, given by Legendre for com- 
puting quadratures by approximation, may be used in the cases re- 
ferred to. Let ABMNhe a portion of a circular ring, or of any 
other figure bounded by the two curves AMwtA BN, of which the 
equations are known, and let AL and AP be two rectangular axes 
to which these curves are referred. Divide the abscissa AP^ X 
into any number of equal parts Ap^ pp' =« p^p", &c., and desig- 
nate each of these equal parts by a; — designate by c, c\ e", &c., the 
ordinates of the curve AAT which correspond to the abscissas ^o^ fa, 
Ac. Then if the distances a are taken very small, the portions of 
the curve between any two consecutive ordinates c, and c',— r', and 
c", dtc, may be regarded as belonging to an arc of a parabola, and 
the small area, included between them as a portion of the parabolic 
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area. Each of the partial areas Afm, mpp*m\ &c., will he equal 
respectively to 

^(o + Ac +• c'\ - (c' + 4c" + c'"), ^ (c'" + 4c'^ + c') &c., 

and hy adifing these parUal areas, their suixh or the whole area 

APM^f^ dxF{x) ^ A, will he 

=:il==-J(4c + 2c'+4c" + 2c"'+ .... c*"), 

in which n is the whole numher of parts into which the length 
A.P = ma is divided. This formula admits oi another form which 
would give a nearer approximation, but it will give a sufficiently 
accurate result in its present form, if the length a is taken very 
small. 

Another method is as follows : Divide the abscissa, as before, 
into any number of small equal parts each equal to \a, and con- 
struct the ordinates corresponding to \a^ fa, }a, &c., which de- 
signate by Cf c\ c\ &c. ; then the area will be expressed by the 
Ibrmula 

^=^.+. + ." + .".....,-^(ffi5-&)), 

in which — J — -, and , , are the values which these two quan- 
da; ax 

tities take, when z= X=AP, and z.= o. This formula gives a 

nearer approximation than the former, and requires a calculation 

of only half as many terms. 

The area ABN may be divided in a similar manner, and the area 
ABNM, which is the difference between the two, be as easily found. 

Having determined the limits of the horizontal thrust, there re- 
mains . to be considered the means which must be resorted to in 
order to render the structure stable, when this force is so great as 
to threaten rupture in the given arch. These means consist either 
in increasing the weight of the parts which are opposed to the 
horizontal thrust, in making them thicker, or in adopting such a 
method of construction as will answer the end in view. When it 
is found that there is danger from a motion of rotation around 
either of the points B or £, it maybe counteracted, for the first, by 
increasmg the thickness of the arch ; and, ib/the last, by increasing 
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the thicknaet of theabotment; or, in either case, by increaaingtlie 
weight of the parts which tend to counteract the horizontal throat 
If there is danger from rupture by sliding along AB, it may b« 
counteracted by inclining the joint inwards, or by making a very 
firm bond between the top coarse of the abutment and the bottom 
course of the arch by iron cramps, or by letting the stones inter 
each other. A tendency to slide on the base of the abutment must be 
counteracted in a similar manner. 

In making the preceding calculations, the value of /should ba 
taken as that which is found for the tangent of the angle of friction 
between cut-etone laid dry. For stone smoothly chiselled, /may 
be taken at 0,58 ; and for dressed hammered stone at 0,78l The 
letters c and a, which represent, respectively, the adhesion between 
the stone and mortar, and the cohesion of the mortar itself have dif- 
ferent values, according to the quality of the mortar and the state 
in which it is when the centre of the arch is struck. From some 
experiments made to ascertain the value of c, it appears that it may 
be estimated at about 2 lbs. on the square inch for green mortar, 
and about 10 lbs. on the square inch for the best mortar when fully 
set The value of a may be found from the experiments of Treus' 
sart detailed in the Subject of Mortar. 

If the cohesion is neglected in making the calculation for the 
thickness of the abutment, then the rupture should be considered as 
taking place somewhere along a line drawn in the direction AE, 
in which case the portion of the abutment below this line should 
be disregarded, as it will have no effect towards counteracting the 
tendency of Q. 

When the foundations of the abutment are laid on a compressible 
soil, the spread ab and the depth Db of the foundation must be so 
determined, that the resultant of the horizontal thrust and the weight 
of the semi-arch, with its abutment and foundation, shall pass 
through the middle point of ab. The reasons for this will be given 
in Non VI. 

In the discussion of the circumstances of rupture occasioned by 
rotation, the parts were supposed to give way by turning around an 
interior or exterior edge of the joint of rupture; but this supposi- 
tion is evidently incorrect, except where the voussoirs are perfectly 
hard and inelastic bodies. But in admitting the reverse of this 
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iupposition, the qaestion presents itself as to what law of Tariation 
the pressure at diflerent points of the joint follows. It seems na^ 
tural to admit that so soon as any joint commences to open, the 
pressure is nothing at the edge where the opening hegins, and 
is greatest at the opposite edge, — that, owing to the elastic nature 
of the material, the pressures increase uniformly from one edge to 
the other, — and that the compressions, therefore, which are due to 
these pressures on the different elements of the joints, offer resis- 
tances which are proportional to the pressures. 

If the joint mn of rupture be considered, its length being design- 
ated by z, — an element of this length, at the distance r from the 
point HI, where the pressure is greatest, by dv, — and the greatest 
pressure on the unit of length at m, by p ; then the pressure on the 
element dv^ according to the preceding suppositions, will be repre- 
sented by 

— pdv ; 

but the expression for the total pressure on mn, equation (R), as 
found in the preceding part of this Note, is 
W%\VL. ^ + Q COS. B, 
and as this must be equal to the sum of the elementary pressures, 
there results 



X 



f vdv = lVBia.6+ Q cos. 0, 



from which, by taking the integral indicated, 

ipz = Wnm. O + Q cos. 0, 

or, for the maximum pressure on the unity of length, 

2{Wsin.d+Qcos.O) 
p— ^ . . . (8). 

IC instead of adopting the hypotheses here admitted, the pressures 
were supposed uniformly distributed over the joint m,that on a unit 
of length, which may be designated by p\ would be 
, W3in.0 + Qco8,6 
y -i . 

which shows, that in the suppositions adopted p = 2p', 

Adopting the same hypotheses and notation for the joint at the 
key-stone, and designating by t the versed-sine of the arc mM^ the 

35 
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pressure on any element dv, at the diMance v from Af, will be repre- 
•entedby 

and since the sum of the moments of these elemeatary presaores 
taken with respect to the point m, must be equal to the moment of 
the weight of the portion mMNn, in the case of equrlibrium, there 
will result to express the conditions of this equilibrium, 

^/' vdv. (i + t?) = Wx ; 

or, taking the integral indicated, 

from which 

^Wx 

Having thus obtained the maximum pressure for the unit of length 
on the joints MN and mn ; and knowing the strength of the stone 
as given in the Subject on the Strength of Materials, it can be readi- 
ly seen, whether the strength of the stone, at the above mentioned 
joints, will be sufficient to resist this pressure. 

In adopting the value of p, as found by the preceding sopposi- 
tions, it is evident that any error committed will be on the safe side; 
for as the arch will have an excess of stability, when its equilibri- 
um is stable, the joints, so far from opening, as has been supposed, 
will remain very nearly, if not entirely, in contact throughout their 
length, so as to distribute the pressure over the whole of their sur- 
faces, making it, however, rather less at the edge, where the open- 
ing would begin, than at the other. 

Eqmlibrium of Groined and Cloistered Arches. The preceding 
discussions on cylindrical arches proper, may be readily applied 
to the circumstances of equilibrium of groined or cloistered arches, 
as they are composed of cylindrical arches. 

Let ABCD (Fig. II.) be the space covered by a cloistered arch, 
composed of two cylindrical arches, of which the portions BOC, 
and AOD, belonging to the same arch, are sustained by the abut- 
ments and aADd, bBCc, and the other two portions AOB, and 
JDOCj belonging to the same cylindrical arch, are sustained by the 
abutments cCDd, and aABb. To establish the conditions of equili- 
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briam relative to the abutmeDta, and to find their thieknen, the two 
portions BOC^ asd AOD, with their eorreepoading abutments, 
should be considered independently of the other portions, and their 
abutments as if there were no connection between them, along^ the 
lines oc, and bd. By this means the equation expressing the eon- 
ditionsof equilibrium, and from which the thickness of the ahutmfents 
is found, will give an excess of stability, arising both from the adhe- 
sion of the mortar along the lines ac and bd, and from arches of 
this kind being generally so arranged, that the stones along these 
lines shall form a portion of each of the cylindrical arches of which 
these lines are the intersections. 

In the groined arch, the portions of the arch aAOBb,B.n& 
dDOCc, (Fig. KK) belong to the same cylindrical arch ; and fh« 
same is the case with the portions h'BOCc\ and a!AODd* ; so that 
the points of support of the whole arch are the four pillars aAcia^\ 
bBb'b'\ &c., which perform the same functions as the abutments in 
the cloistered arch. The equations of equilibrium are found in 
the same manner, as in the preceding case, except that the portions 
aAOBb, and dDOCd, for example, which tend to turn the pillars 
over, around their edges, a*a*\ b'b'\ &c., are opposed, not only by 
the moments of the weights of the four pillars, taken with respect 
to those edges, but also by the moments of the weights of the por- 
tions ^'BOCc', and a'AODd', taken with reference to the same 
points ; so that although the upper portions of the arches, in this 
case, are heavier, and their centres of gravity fall farther iVom the 
exterior edges of the points of support, than in the cloistered arch, 
they still present more stability, and require a smaller mass to 
sustain their thrust, owing to the weight and the thrust of theoppo- 
site parts counteracting each other, whilst in the cloistered arch 
they act entirely independently. 

In the calculations for cylindrical arches, the operations are re- 
duced to finding the expressions for the aread, and their centres of 
gravity, since the portion of the arch considered, is supposed to 
correspond to a unit of length. But in the arches now in question, 
calculations of solids and the poshion of their centres of gravity, 
must be miade^ since the portions of the arches considered are not 
of uniform length at top and bottom. These calculations pre- 
sent no difficulties, as they amount only to simple cubatures, which 
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may b« rigorously effiKted by well known geometrical methods, 
or by approximations of a similar nature to those already laid 
down for quadratures. 

Uui of Iron Ties for strengthening arches. Cases may arise; 
where cylindrical or other arches may be requisite, in which, from 
some causes, it may not be practicable to give sufficient thickness^ 
or weight, to the abutments, to insure a stable equilibrium. A re- 
medy, in such cases, may be found in the use of iron rods, or ties, 
to connect more firmly those parts which are most liable to yield, 
from the effects of the horizontal thrust. 

In arranging a tie, for the purpose in yiew, three points must be 
considered, Ist The best position for the tie — 2d. The tension 
brought upon it from the thrust in this position, — 3d. The addi- 
tional tension, arising from the contraction of the metal. The 
cross section of the bar must be of sufficient dimensions to resist 
these different forces. 

Let ABNM, (Fig. LL) be a semi-arch and its abutment, and 
let mn be the joint of rupture. 

Now, when the arch yields, by the action of the portion mMNn 
falling inwards, the point m, will be thrust outwards, and will des- 
cribe a certain path in a horizontal direction, at the commencement 
of the motion, which will be greater than that of any other point \ 
but as this motion might be counteracted by a horizontal force, ap- 
plied in a contrary direction to the force that produces the motion, 
and, as, by the principle of virtual velocities, the moment of this 
force will be equal to its product by the horizontal path described 
in the small derangement of the parts, which takes place at the 
commencement of the motion, it follows, that as the moment is the 
same, the force will be the smaller as the path described is the 
greater ; therefore, the point m will require the least forc«, and a 
tie placed at, or just beneath it, will be best placed, since the tension 
on it from the horizontal thrust will be the least also. 

The tension due to the horizontal thrust is determined by the 
consideration, that its moment, taken with reference to the point B, 
must be equal to the difierence of the moments of the horizontal 
thrust, and the weight of the semi-arch and its abutment ABNJU, 
taken with respect to the same point. 

To determine, in the third place, the total tension, arising from 
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a change of temperature, let i designate the tension, jost found, al 
the highest presumed degree of temperature, — a the area of the 
cross section of the tie, — I its length, — P the absolute ranation of 
this length for a given decrease of temperature, — R! the greatest 
tension on a unity of surfiice to which forged iron can safely be 
submitted, — and £ the co-efficient of elasticity for forged iron. 
Then, as the tie has become shortened by the quantity /', owiog to 
the decrease of temperature, it will be in the same state as if it were 
submitted to a strain which would elongate it by the same quantity, 
the measure of which strain is expressed by, 

therefore, the total tension on the tie has become, owing to the de- 
crease of temperature, 

I' 
i+Ea-j. 

The area of the cross secticm then should be so determined thai 
JS'o, which is the greatest tension to which the tie can be submitted, 
shall be equal to that just found, or 

Ra^t + EaL^ 

from which, 



a— - 



R—Ej 

As the value of a becomes infinite, when the denominator of this 
fraction becomes equal to zero, or when Rl = EV, it follows that 
it is impossible to fulfil the required condition of not exceeding a 
certain tension A', if the decrease of temperature is such as to satisfy 
this equation, or if 

L E 

I ^ E 
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NOTE VI. 

neory of the Equilibrium of Sustaining WalU for Earth ani 

Water, 

The method to be ptmned in treatiag* this euliject was also 
poioted out first by Coulombs The qoesiioii preseiitB two distinct 
proUems, the first being' to ascertaiii the Talne of the pressure ex* 
eited against a plane surface, by either earth or water ; and the se- 
cond, being to ascertain the dimensions of a wall of a given form 
which will be capable of sustaining the pressure. 

Obsenration having shown when an embankment of earth 
NMBA (Fig. MM) is sustained on any one of its fiices AB, by a 
wall, or any other obstacle, as a rigid plane, for example, that if 
this plane be removed, a portion of the embankment will come away 
with it, separating from the main body along a line AD drawn 
through A, which is sensibly a right line, and that when the cohesion 
of the particles of earth was entirely destroyed, the part of the embank- 
ment sustained by .^B would finally take a slope AC, which is termed 
the natural dope. Coulomb observed that since the line of separa- 
tion AD might occupy any position between AC and AB, and that 
to each of these portions, there would correspond a portion of the 
embankment DAB, whose pressure against AB would vary with 
the position of AD, or the size of the portion which came away 
with the plane, that the efiective pressure on AB, should be mea- 
sured by that position of AD which would make it greatest \ or* 
in other words, that the resistance oflfered by AB should be equal to 
the greatest prepare against it, arising from any of the portions 
ADB, formed by giving different inclinations to the line AD ; for 
if the resistance ofiered by AB were less than the pressure thus 
found, it would yield to it ; and if it were equal or greater, there 
would be no yielding, since the pressure is the greatest possibla 
The portion thus defined is denominated the prism of maximum 
pressure. 

Profiting by these remarks of Coulomb, succeeding engineers 
have given a complete solution of the problem for finding the 
prism of maximum pressure by assuming data which agree very 
sensibly with the results of observation. These data are : Ist, that 
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the line of separation AD is sensibly straight ; — 2A, that the den* 
sity and cohesion of the earth are uniform throughout the 
mass;— 3d, that the friction of the particles along AD is propor- 
tional to the perpendicular pressure on the same sine ; — 4th, that the 
adhesion and friction of the earth along the plane ^B may be neg- 
lected, as by so doing it will favor the stability. 

These data being admitted, let AB (Fig. NN) be the position of 
the plane, AC the line of the natural slope, AD the line of sepa- 
ration of any prism DAB, and AF a vertical line, which is equal 
to the height of the embankment. Designate by q> the angle CAF, 
which is the complement of the angle of the natural slope, — by d 
the angle DAB of the prism, — and by « the angle BAF of the 
plane with the vertical. 

The weight of the prism which will be designated by TT, may 
be represented by the right line ab, taken on the vertical passing 
through its centre of gravity ; and the resistance offered by the 
plane AB, or the pressure of W on it, which will be designated by 
P, may be represented by a line 4/* perpendicular to AB. Now 
as the tendency of W is to cause the prism to slide along the line 
of disjunction AD, whilst that of P is to prevent this motion, it will 
be necessary to find the components of Wand P which favor this 
tendency, and those which oppose it, and in the case of equilibrium 
their difference must be equal to zero. 

The components of W ^ ab, which are perpendicular and pa- 
rallel, respectively to AD, are represented by 

bc^ TTsin. {0 — c), and ac:=: PFcos. (B — c). 

The like components of P»<2/ will be expressed by 
e/a- P COS. 0, and ed=^P sin. d» 

But since the component of W parallel to AD, is the only one 
of these forces whose action would tend to make W slide in the 
direction DA, and as it is opposed to the component of P parallel 
to DA, which acts from A towards 1>, as well as to the friction 
along AD, arising from the pressure caused by the components of 
IF* and P perpendicular ta il A and also to the cohesion along 
AD; the equation of equilibrium will be expressed by 
TTcos. (d — p)-Psin. 6 +fPco9.e+fWsin. {6 — b) + C (1); 
in which /is the ratio of friction to the pressure, and C the cohe- 
sion along AD. From this equation there obtains 
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W\coiL{6-B)-fMin.{e-B)\-C 

which expressef the Taliie of the pretrare on AB, caused by any 
priam DAB, 
Deaignating the altitude ^Fby A,-^h6 haae of the triangle DA B 

will be expressed by 

„^ k sin B 

COS. »cos. (d— e)' 
and the side AD by 

AD. 



COS. {6 — e) ' 

If 10 be taken to represent the weight of the unit of volame of the 
earth ; the weight of the prism will be expressed by the area DAB 
4^0= IF; or, finding the value of the area in terms of the base 
and altitude by, 

_j^ _ vfh* sin. 

2 COS. e COS. {6 — a) * 
As the quantity /represents the ratio of the friction to the pres' 
sure, and as the ralue of this quantity is expressed by the tangent 
of the angle made by the line Ali when the prism would remain at 
rest owing to the friction alone ; and as this angle moreover is the 
same as that of the natural slope, since the particles remain at 
rest on this slope, it follows, that 

- ^ C08.<p 
/=C0t9>— -: . 

sm. fp 
To determine C it will be necessary to know the value of the 
cohesion for the unit of sur&ce. Let this value be supposed found, 
and designate it by c, then the total value of the cohesion on AD 
will be represented by 

cos. (0 — $) 
By substituting for IF, / and C, their respective values in equa- 
tion (2), there results 

= sm. {cos. (0—b) ,_: sm. (6—9) \ — -r 

p_ gcos.« * ' sm. y ^ '^ cos.(g-^) 

«in.(?+52!i?cos.(? 
sm. 9> 

which, by reduction, becomes 
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• sin. ^{sin. 9 cos, ((9 — e)— cos. <p sid. {& — e)| — ck sin. 9 

p = _^ — • 

(sin. 9 sin. ^ 4- cos. q> cos. d) cos. {d — t) ' 

bat, from the expression for the sine of the difference, and the cosines 

of the difference of two angles, this last expression reduces to 

sin. B sin. (9> + « — 0) — 2cA sin q> 

cos». \ 1 / 



2 COS. {q> — d) COS. {0 — s) ' 

and this finally becomes, by substitutiDg for the products of the 
sines and cosines, their values in terms of the cosines of the sum 
and difference of the angles, 

2^^^^ (y+s-2^)-|,^cos.(y+0+2.Asin.y| 

cos. (qp + fi _ 2i9) + cos. {q> — s) ^^' ' 

which represents the value of the pressure of any prism, whose 
angle DAB is 6, against the plane AB. 

But to obtain the effective pressure against the plane AB^ this 
value must be taken the greatest possible, and as it depends on S 
alone, which is the only variable quantity in the expression, the 
condition to be satisfied, in order to obtain the maximum of P, is 

-3^s4). If then the equation (3) is differentiated, and its first dif- 

ferential coefficient placed equal to zero, the value of 6 determined 
from the resulting equation, will be the one which corresponds to 
the maximum of P. 
When tliis differentiation is effected, it will be found, that the 

dP 

numerator of the resulting equation, which is equal to -3^, con* 

tains a fiictor sin. (9+^ — ^) common to all the terms, and as this 

dJP 

&ctor must become equal to zero, when-^^-«0, it follows, that 

the condition of P being a maximum, gives 
sin. («p + fi — 2^) = 0, 
and as the angle becomes zero when its sine is zero, there results, 

9, + e_»? = 0,ord = i(v + «); 
which shows, that the angle of the prism of maximum pressure is 
one half of that included between the line AB of the plane, and 
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that AC of the natnral slope ; or, ih other wotds» that this angle is 
bisected by the line of separation AD, 

Having thus obtained the value of 6, corresponding to the prism 
ef mazimnm pressure^ the value of that pressure will be found, 
by flubstitutiiig the value of <9 in equation (3). By making this 
substitution, and recalling, since ip+e — ^2^=0, that cos. (q>+e — 2iS] 
»1, there results, 

}1 — cos. (9 + 05 — 2cAsin. g> 

p 2cos.s * 2__ . 

l+cos. (^ — «) ' 

but since 

1— cos.(9 + «)«28in.« i{9 + ^), 
1 +COS. (9 — fi)=2cos.' J(9 — «), 
this expression becomes, 

sin.«i- (9 + «) — ScAsin. 9 

P^ '^'-' — ^^ (4) 

^ 2cos.«i(9 — «) ^' 

If the value of P» equation (4), be placed equal to zero, and the 
value of h^ corresponding to PsO, be designated by k\ the equa- 
tion, when reduced, will give 
^^ _ 2c sin. 9 cos, s 

wswJY(f + ^' (*' 

from this expression the value of 2c sixL 9 can be obtained ; by sub- 
stituting which in equation (4), and placing, 

sin.«i(9+g) _^, .^j 

COS.* e COS.* ^(9 — a) ^' 

in order to abridge the expression, there will, finally, result 

P = iwh{h — h')i^ c.03.e (A) 

Before interpreting this value of P in words, it will be necessary 
to ascertain what the quantity <, which enters into it, represents. 
For this, the expression for the base BD of the prism must be re- 
sumed. This expression becomes, when the value of ^2=^^(9+^) 
is substituted in it, 

jp_ Asin.i(9 + e) 

COS. e COS* ^ (9 — ©y 
which being divided by h gives 

BD sin.i(9 H-g) ^ 
h COS. e COS. ^ (9 — «) ' 
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from which it appears that the quantity i^ eqoatioa (a), is the 
square of the ratio between the base and altitude of the triangle 
DAB, Having thuf obtained the value of /, the expresaion (A), 
can be easily iaterpreted in words ; since to is the weight of the 
unit of volume of the earth, h th^ total' altitude of the prism, h! the 
altitude of a prism of earth when the pressure is zero, t the ratio 
of the base and altitude of the triangle DAB^ and e the angle 
between AB and a vertical line. 

In the equation (A) if « is made equal to zero, the cos. e beoomes 
equal to unity ; and when the slope AB ia assumed in the direc- 
tion Afff or the plane is supposed to slope towards the embank- 
ment, the angle « must be regarded as negative. 

Having, in this manner, obtained the value of the maximum 
pressure, the next step in the investigation will be to ascertain its 
efiectB on the plane AB ; and for this purpose, the point of appli- 
cation of the force P must be found. This point corresponds to 
the one, which is termed the centre of prtasure in fluids. 

Resuming equation (A) it will take the form of 

P = %.z{z — h')t^ COS. e, 

for any distance . z^h^ . below the horizontal BC, By differenti- 
ating this expression, there results, 

dP = foi* COS. s {z — j^h') dz ; 
an expression which represents the pressure dP on an element of 
AB corresponding to dz. 

Let O be the point of application of this elementary pressure, 
then its distance from A will be expressed by, 

COS. « 

the moment of dP therefore, taken with respect to the point A, which 
moment, equal to dPxAO, will be expressed by 

wi^ {h—z){z—ih')dz (c) 

and the integral of this expression, or the sum of the moments of 
the elementary pressures dP will give the moment of the total 
pressure P with respect to the point A, This integral being taken 
between the limits of z^O and z^h^ there results for the mo* 
ment, 
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and by dindinf tliis moment of the total presmire by the premne 
P, equation (A), there will be obtained the value of the distance of 
the point of application of P from A^ which expression becomes 

(A-A')cos.a ^^'■ 

There is one point in this inTestigation which requires eiacida- 
tion, and that is respecting the limits of z, between which the in- 
tegral of the equation (c) should be taken. Since the pressure is 
zero fer a height As A', it would, at first, seem that this integral 
ought to betaken between the limits of z — h* and z^h; but, if it 
be considered that, although the pressure is nothing on the plane 
AB, when the prism has the altitude h\ it does not follow that 
there will be no pressure from this prism when it forms a part of 
any other prism whose altitude is A, but, on the contrary, that the 
pressure due to this prism is in part owing to the prism, it will 
readily appear that the limits taken for z are the correct ones. 

To apply the equations (A) and (B) to the case of water, it will 
be simply necessary to make A' » 0, since the cohesion is zero in 
this case and 9>»90^ ; then there will obtain for the value of i the 
expression 

t« tan. (4BO T i*) ± tan. » . . . . {e) ; 
in which « must be made positive, zero, or negative, according as 
the plane AB slopes from the water, is verucal, or slopes towards 
it On the supposition of « s= 0, those equations become 

P-^.andilO-iA. 

The values of the greatest pressure and the distance of its point 
of application from the foot A of the plane being thus determined, 
the second part of the question can now be entered upon, which is, 
to determine the dimensions of a vrall of a given form which shall 
offer the same resistance to the pressure as the immovable plane AB. 

Let ABEF, (Fig. 00.) be the cross section of a wall, the inte- 
rior slope or batter of which is given, and equal to the angle e, the 
exterior batter being represented by si, which is the ratio of the 
base Ee to the altitude Fe. Let O be the point of application of 
the pressure P as already determined. Designate by x = ilFthe 
base of the wall, — ^by A = P« its altitude, — ^by to' the weight of the 
unit of its volume, ^and by a the value of the cohesion of the ma- 
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ftcmry of the wall on the unit of surface, as given in Note V. The 
results of experience go to proTe. that a wall sustaining a pressure 
of earth or water, will yield in one of the following ways, either 
the entire wall will be forced from its position by sliding along its 
base AF; or a disjunction will take place along some line as SF^ 
by the upper portion BEF8 sliding along 8F; or the whole wall 
will be thrown over by turning around the point F; or, finally, a 
disjunction will take place along St by the upper portion turning 
around the point F. But, as the tendency to sliding can always be 
prevented by a suitable arrangement of the masonry, it will be only 
necessary to consider the cases where the entire wall, or only a 
portion it, yields by a motion of rotation around the point F 

Let the case of the rotation of the entire wall be first considered. 
By drawing through the point O the line OG perpendicular to AB, 
it will be the direction of the pressure P, and its moment with re- 
spect to the point F will be P x FG ; in which FG is the perpen- 
dicular from F upon the line of direction of P. Drawing from 
F a parallel to OG, the line/O = ilO — 4/^ will be found equal to 
FG ; but ilO from equation (6), is expressed by 
,0_ A(iA-iV) , 

(A_A')cos. fi' 
and from the triangle AFft which is equi-angular with ABb^ there 
results 

-A/=a;sin. ff; 
therefore, 

•^ {h — h) cos. 8 

and the expression for P x FG, becomes 

. ^^h(h — A') COS. a j ,f^^\r^^^ X sin. a ? . (C). 

^ ' ^ (A k) COS. 8 , 

But in order that an equilibrium between the pressure, and the 
weight of the wall may take place, the moment of the weight of 
the wall must be equal to that of the pressure. To determine this 
last moment, the simplest plan will be to subtract from the mo- 
ment of the rectangle AbeF, the respective moments of the two tri- 
angles AbB and FeE. The moment of the rectangle will be ex- 
pressed by its area multiplied into the weight w' of its unit of vo- 
lume, and this product by the perpendicular from the point F to the 
vertical through its centre of gravity, or by 
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The respectire moments of the triangles will be ibund in a similar 
way, that of AbB will be 

iw'h* tan. • (s~ i* tan. e) ; 
and that of FeE will be 

By adding, therefore, these two last ezpressions, and placing the dif- 
ference between this sum and the moment of the rectangle, eqoal to 
the expression (O), there will resnlt an equation which wiU satisfy 
the conditions of equilibrium required. By solving this equation 
with respect to x, there results 

x=»i:j-|&tan. B -t* (A — A')sin. fi cos. e^ 

* 

+ \/il*tan.«— 4<'(A — A>in. ecos. e^* 



for the breadth iiPof the base of the wall, the thickness of which 
at top will of course be determined from the exterior and interior 
slopes. 

This expression will apply to a wall of any form, by making 
suitable substitutions in the yalue for x. For example, when the 
back AB is vertical, b becomes zero, in which case those terms in 
which sin. b and tan. a enter, also reduce to zero. In the same 
way, if the fiaure EF is vertical, it will be necesssry to make m = 0. 
If the cohesion is to be disregarded then k' ^ 0. Finally, in the 
case of water it will be neeessary to substitute the value of t found 
in the expression c, and to make h' ^ 0. 

When the wall yields to the pressure by disjunction along any 
line <SF, and a rotation around the point F, the value of the moment 
of the pressure along the line BiS will be expressed by substituting 
;z; for A in the expression (C) ; z designating the altitude corres- 
ponding to BS, In order that an equilibrium shall take place this 
moment of the pressure along BS must be equal to the moment of 
the entire wall, diminished by the moment of the portion AFS^ to 
which difference mast be added the moment of the cohesion of the 
masonry along SF taken with reference to the point F. From 
what has just been shown, the expression for the moment of the 
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entire wall may be readily found : that of tbe triaDgle ASF will 
be equal to its area multiplied into w' and thia product multiplied by 
the perpendicular from Fon the vertical through its centre of gra- 
▼ity. But as it will be more simple to divide the triangle ASF into 
two right angled triangles, by the perpendicular RS, and to take 
the sum of their moments instead of that of ASF^ there will 
result 

iw'{h — z)\x—{h—z)tan.8\^ 
for the moment of the weight of FSR, and 

tvf\h — z)* tan. e\z— ah— z)im. «|, 
for that of the weight of ASR. 

The moment of the cohesion along SP, adopting the same hypo- 
thesis as in Note V, will be represented by iaSF*, a representing 
the cohesion of th e unit of surface, which becomes by determining 
the value of SF* from the triangle FSR, 

ia \{h — zy+[x—{h—z)ttin, ey\. 

Having established the equation of equilibrium, by placing the 
moment of pressure along jBjS equal to the algebraic sum of the 
moments just found, the value of x can be determined as in the 
case where the entire wall yields by turning around the point F, 
The value of x being given in terms of z, it will be easy to deter* 
mine z so that it shall satisfy the condition of rendering x a maxi- 
mum; to do which it will be simply necessary to differentiate the 
equation of equilibrium with reference to x and Zf and to make 

dz 

---=0, which is the condition of the maximum of x ; the result- 

dz 

ing equ&tion will give the value of x sought This value of z^ 
which corresponds to the maximum of x, being substituted in the 
general equation which gives the value of x, there will result from 
it the maximum value of x, or the least thicknesa that the wall 
can receive at its base AFlo prevent rupture from taking place 
along the line <SF corresponding to this value of x. 

The calculations which are here only indicated ofler no difficulty* 
If the cohesion of the earth is neglected, it will be necessary tcr 
make A'sdO ; if that of the masonry is also neglected, a must be 
placed equal to zero ; finally the signs of « will vary, as « is rec- 
koned positive, nothing, or negative. In the foregomgexpression* 
c is assumed as positive. 
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In the cases thus &r considered the altitudes of the wall and 
embankmrat are supposed the same. When that of the latter is 
greatest, it will be necessary to make suitable modifications in the 
expressions (A) and (B) to meet the case ; which may be done as 
follows. The line BV, the base of the*prism BAVof maximum 
pressure, will be considered as submitted to the pressure of a me- 
dium of uniform density of such a nature that when the earth 
yields, by sliding along any line as A F or ST, this medium will 
separate along a vertical line through For T, and the part resting 
on BVt or BT as the case may be, will come away with it This 
hypothesis supposes that the pressure, arising from this medium of 
uniform density, is equally diffused over BT, or BY; as, for ex- 
ample, if A mass of bricks, whose cross section is the rectangle 
B Vmp, were piled up on the surfiice BV,'m such a way, that a dis- 
junction could take place in the mass along any vertical line 7k. 

To modify then the expressions (A) and (B) to suit this hypo- 
thesis, let those expressions be taken when f =0, as this will not 
change the circumstances of the case, and will make the expres- 
sions more simple, then 

P^iiohU^—iwhA't*, (A') 

for equation (A), and for the expression (B) 

Mi*-i*') ,„,. 

h-h' <^' 

But as the value of k' in equation (a),when fi=0 becomes, 

tot 
equation (A') will become by substituting in it this value of h\ 

P=iwAV — 2cA/, (A") 

Now if v>" is taken to represent the weight of the unity of 
volume of the medium which is uniformly difiused over JB F, it is 
evident, from the hypothesis assumed, that to obtain the value of P 
in equation (A"), for in the case here considered it will only be neces- 
sary to substitute, instead of iwh\ the quantity V)"h+iioJf] for the 
pressure on a unit of sur&ce of the wall, arising from the weight of 
the prism of maximum pressure, varies as ii€h\ whilst that which 
is due to the weight uniformly diffused over the base of this prism, 
or over BF, will evidently vary with v>"h; making, therefore, 
this substitution, there results 
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P = (w"h + iwA«) <'— 2cA^ ; 
but when P=0, this expression becomes, 

0=(w"A + >A')<^— 2cA/. 
and representing by A", what A becomes in this supposition, there 
results 

Ac 2t0" 2u7" 

wi w w 

4c 
since A » — as has just been shown when the angle e is zero. 

Vft 

A very simple calculation will now serve to show, that the ex- 
pressions (A) and (B) can be converted into others to suit the hy- 
pothesis here adopted, by simply changing the letter A', in those 

2w" 
expressions, mto h' — . 

Nothing more remains to be said on the value of the pressures, 
or the dimensions and form of walls to resist them in the supposi- 
tion of a strict equilibrium, as the preceding discussions cover the 
whole ground completely, for every possible case that the subject 
admits of; but there is still to be examined the case in which an 
excess of stability should be given to the wall, for the purpose of 
guarding against all possible accidents. 

The equation of strict equilibrium was determined by placing 
the moment of the maximum pressure equal to that of the weight 
of the wall ; but it is evident that any increase of the moment of 
the pressure, arising, for example, from an increase of weight of 
the earth, as when it is surcharged by a temporary weight, or has 
imbibed water, — or when its bulk is increased from frost, or rain, 
which will act as though its weight were increased, — would des- 
troy this equilibrium. It will, therefore, be necessary to increase 
the moment of the pressure so as to give the wall an excess of 
stability. The question then arises as to the manner of determin- 
ing this excess of resistance. The method proposed, and which has 
been generally followed, consists in making the excess of the mo- 
ment of resistance proportional to that of the pressure ; that is, if 
M represents the moment of pressure, and M' the moment of the 
weight of the wall, or that of the resistance, in the case of a strict 
equilibrium M= M\ but from the method proposed, the equation 
should be writen 

37 
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ex nM^nM' + M', 

which amounts, theiefore, to multiplying the moment of the pres- 
sure hy a constant quantity n. To determine this quantity n, re- 
course must be had to experience ; for this purpose walls which 
have stood for a long period of years, exposed, under the most un- 
ftivorable circumstances, to the various accidents of time, must be 
submitted to calculation, in order to determine their moment of re- 
sistance ; haying found this mpment, it must be compared with that 
of a wall of the same form, determined according to the conditions 
of a strict equilibrium, and the excess of the former over the latter 
will give the constant number sought From a comparison thus 
instituted, it appears that in sustaining walls, for ordinary cases, 
the excess of the moment of resistance is one-fourth greater than 
that of the pressure, or 

but as itf » M ', in the case of a strict equilibrium, it follows, that 
for the case in point, the constant quantity n will be represented 
by t ; or, in other words, the moment of the pressure must be 
multiplied by ^ before it is placed equal to that of the weight of the 
wall ; or, what will amount to the same thing, ^' must be written 
ibr w\ in the equation which gives the thickness of the wall at its 
base. This excess of the moment of resistance has received the 
name of the Moment of Stability. 

Considerations of the same kind should enter into the subject <^ 
arches, in determining the thickness of the abutments of an arch 
at their base. From various examples, determined in the same 
way as for revetments, it appears that the moment of stability for 
arches should be f , that is, the moment of the horizontal thrust 
should be multiplied by f before it is placed equal to the moment 
of the resisting parts. 

There is another question of importance, in a practical point of 
view, which may be here introduced. Its object is to ascertain 
among the different forms which the cross sections of sustaining 
walls may receive, the one which offers the greatest resistance with 
the smallest area. To effect this comparison between any two pro- 
files, the following process must be gone through with. 

Let S (Fig. VV) represent the area of the cross section ABCD, 
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and JIf the moment of its weight; S, (Fig. WW), the area abcd^ 
and JIT the moment of ita weight, and suppose the altitude A to be 
the same in each. The moment of 8 from what precedes, is re* 
presented by 

Jlf' = iAH»— *Atan.i^)* +iA'(itan.« e_m»){ ; 
and the area of ^ is represented by 

8=h{x — ih tan. e — ^hm). 
In the same manner the moment of S will be 

Jf' «iAJ(a;' — iAtan.e)»-fiA«(itan,«s— n*)|; 
and its area 

S = k{z — Jtan. e — ihn.) 
In order that these two areas shall present the same resistance, they 
must satisfy the condition M^M\ If then the quantities h,x\m,n 
and e are given, s being the same in both, but the exterior slopes 
m and n being different, — the remaining quantity x can be deter- 
mined from the equation M^M' ; and this value of x being sub- 
stituted in the value of S, will determine its area such as to present 
the same stability as /Sf'. 

The cross section of sustaining walls may take one of the six Ibrms 
as shown in Figs. (PP), (tta), (RR), (SS), (TT), (UU). From a 
comparison instituted between these ^x forms, under the same cir- 
cumstances, it appears that the form in which the exterior slope is 
vertical, and the interior inclined, is less advantageous than 6, where 
both the £ice and back are vertical ; — that the forms 4 and 5 offer 
more advantages than 6 ; — that 4 is more advantageous than 6 when 
tan. e is equal to or less than ^, the maximum of advantage result- 
ing from tan. «=!. 

As the remaining forms are compounded of the % 4 and 5, it was 
to have been expected that they would have participated of their 
qualities, and this was found to be the case, for 3 being composed 
of the two most advantageous forms 4 and 5, presents the greatest 
advantages of any of the forms, while 1, which is composed of 
the forms 2 and 5, loses a part of the advantages of the latter by the 
bad point of the former^ 

It therefore appears that of all the forms of cross .section, the 
one which presents the maximum of advantage with the minimum 
of area is that with a counterslope of one sixth on the interior and 
the greatest exterior slope. 
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There is yet a modification of form 2, (Fig. XX,) which re- 
mains to be examined, in which ofisets are substituted for the inte- 
rior slope ; a slight examination will show that it is inferior to 6^ 
and in some cases to 2. 

Dimemions of Foundations. When the foundations are laid on a 
perfectly incompressible soil, the only conditions to be satisfied are, 
that the foundations shall not yield by slidingalong their base.norbya 
motion of rotation around their exterior edge ; the first condition 
can always be satisfied, by a suitable construction of the masonry; 
the last will be satisfied, provided the resultant of the pressure and 
the weights of the wall and its foundation, when produced, passes 
within the base of the foundations; and this will be the case, 
almost without an exception, since the resultant of the pressure 
and the weight of the wall alone, must pass within the base of the 
wall, and when this resultant is compounded with the weight of the 
foundation, their common resultant will approach still more nearly 
a vertical line. 

But when the soil is compressible, it is not alone necessary that 
the resultant should pass within the base ; but the equilibrium also 
requires that it should pass through the middle point of it, so that 
it may have no tendency to throw the wall either outwards or in- 
wards, by causing a greater pressure on one point than on the 
other, from which unequal settling might result. 

To satisfy this condition, the breadth or spread of the foundation, 
must be so determined, the thickness being given, that the resultant 
of the forces in question shall pass through the middle point of the 
base. It would be very easy to express this condition analytically, 
and from the equation of equilibrium, thus established, to find the 
spread of the foundations ; but, instead of this process, the follow- 
ing simple geometrical solutions will answer the same purpose, 
and will, moreover, show more plainly the action of the forces than 
done by the analysis. 

Let ABCD (Fig. Y Y) be the cross section of a wall resting on 
the foundation ahcd, the thickness of which (id is known; and of 
which it is Required to find the spread such that the resultant of the 
forces represented by the pressure of the earth, the weight of the 
wall, and that of the foundation shall pass through g the middle of 
ab. Through the point of application of the pressure draw owper- 
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pendicular to AB ; and through the centre of gravity of ABCD, 
a vertical line intersecting an 9i o; from o set off on = P, and 
om=:iW the weight of ABCD ; construct the parallelogram of 
forces on these two lines, and draw the resultant opy which produce 
to intersect ah at q ; set off qh = aq and complete the rectangle 
abed, this rectangle will he the required area of the cross section 
of the foundations ; for, the resultant of P and TF passes through 
q, the middle of ab^ and as the vertical through the centre of gra- 
vity abed must, from the construction, pass through the same point, 
it follows, that the resultant of the three forces passes through q, 
the middle of the hase ab^ therefore ah is the required spread. 

It was stated in the Subject of Masonry that the rectangular form 
of foundations was less advantageous for walls sustaining a lateral 
pressure than the trapezoidal ; and a comparison of the two forms, 
made by the assistance of analysis, confirms this remark, and, 
moreover, points out another remarkable circumstance, which is, 
that, under the same circumstances of weight of wall and pressure, 
the spread of the rectangular foundation increases continually 
with the depth, whereas in the trapezoidal form the spread soon 
reaches a limit where it remains sensibly the same, even for an 
infinite depth. 

The case of the trapezoidal form also admits of a geometrical 
solution, which is rather more complicated than in the last case. 
Let ABCD (Fig. ZZ) be the cross section of the wall, and having 
set off the equal ofisets aD = Be on the top of the foundation, and 
set off its depth ad, draw the indefinite base aX ; then from c draw 
any inclined line eb' and suppose ab'cd to be the required trapezoid. 
Having, as in the last case, constructed the resultant of P and W, 
draw a line throug o\ the centre of gravity of ab'cd, and produce 
it to meet the resultant just found, and then find the common resul- 
tant of the weight W of the trapezoid and the known resultant. 
Having constructed this line, produce it to intersect aX at q' ; then 
ifq' were the middle point of ab\ the trapezoid ab'cd would satisfy 
the required conditions ; but if this is not so, then suppose aq 
greater than b'q, and having found their difference aq' — b'q\ set 
it off on a perpendicular b'm' drawn through b' to aX, Assume 
then a second trapezoid ah"cd, and find, by the same process, the 
point ^' through which the common resultant passes ; then if 
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a^''>6"^", set off their difference aboTe aX, on a perpendicular to it 
Having in this way foand seTeral points, both above and below aJT, 
let the curve m'W, &c.,be drawn through them; and the point 
b, where it cuts aX, will give the required spread ctb, such that the re- 
sultant of P, W and the weight of abed, will pass through the 
middle of a& ,* for the ordinate of the curve being zero for tliia 
point, it follows that the difference o^ — bq, which corresponds to it, 
must also be zero or o^ « bq. 

CounUrfariiBJod Relieving Arches. The counterfort or buttress 
is seldom used except for sustaining walls fer military works • 
its object, in those cases, being principally to limit the effect of 
the shock of military projectiles thrown against the wall, by pre- 
venting the whole wall from being overthrown, as might take place 
where it constructed without buttresses. With respect to the addi- 
tional stability which they give to the wall in resisting the pressure 
of the earth, it is not very important, unless the buttress is placed 
on the exterior of the wall, and that the union between the two is 
so perfect that rupture can ensue only by the overthrow of the whole 
mass around the exterior edge of the buttress. The horizontal section 
of the buttress may be either rectangular or trapezoidal. If it is placed 
within the wall, the rectangular form will give the most stability, 
the volume of the buttress and its length being the same; — ^if 
placed without, the trapezoidal form, under the same circum- 
stances, will be the best 

Relieving arches are formed by building, in connection with 
the wall, arches which rest on piers built out perpendicularly 
from the wall. These piers are nothing more than rectangu- 
lar counterforts. The operation of these arches, (Fig a,) from 
which their name is derived, consists in relieving the wall of a 
portion of the pressure of the earth ; and when the union between 
the wall, the piers, and the arches, is good, the stability is greatly 
increased; and the total mass of masonry may be considerably less 
than in the case of a simple sustaining wall. Relieving arches 
may be built in one or several tiers, according to circumstances. 
In all cases the length of their piers, and the height of the crown 
of the arch should be so regulated that the earth behind the wall 
shall not come into contact with the back of it, within the extent 
from the crown of the arch to the bottom of the pier. 
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Data for CaleulaHai^ In applying the preceding formula to 
practical examples the values of the quantities represented by ir» 
«7\/andcmu8t be obtained from experiments. The following 
results have been found in this way : 

The specific gravities of soils of different kinds are represented 
very nearly by the following table: 

Vegetable mould or garden earth, .... 1,4. 

Common earth, and earthy clay and sand, . . 1,5 to 1,7. 

Pure clay, or sand, 1,9. 

The value of i9, therefore, will be found by multiplying each of 
those numbers by 62| lbs., or the weight of a cubic foot of water, 
the linear foot being taken in the calculation as the unit of mea- 
sure. 

The specific gravities of difierent kinds of masonry are nearly 
as follows: 

Brick, and rubble of calcareous or siliceous stone 
from, 1,7 to 52,3. 

Rubble work of basalt, 2^6. 

The value of w' will be calculated from these data in the same 
way as w. 

To determine the values to be assigned to/ it will be necessary 
to ascertain the value of the angle <p which is the complement of 
that of the natural slope, / being the natural tangent of this last 
angle. The following table exhibits the values of/, as found by 
experiment : 

Ordinary earth, when perfectly dry and pulverulent, takes a 
natural slope, of about 43^, 10' whence /=0.94. 

The natural slope of same slightly moistened, or in its natural 
state is 54^, whence /=1 .38. 

The natural slope of fine dry sand varies between 30^, and 40^, 
whence/ is between 0.6, and 0.8. 

To determine the value of c, or the cohesion on the unit of sur- 
fiice, it will be necessary to resume the expression for e in the case 
where the back of the wall is vertical, which is 

in which h' is the height at which earth, in its natural state, will 
stand without caving in, when the side of the excavation is vertical, 
and 9 is the complement of the angle of the natural slope. 
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It has been found by experiment, that common earth, in its natu- 
ral state, the specific gravity of which is 1.5, and whose natural 
slope is 54^, may be excavated vertically to the depth of three 
feet without caving in. By substituting for to, K and tan. ^9, these 
values there results c=^20 lbs. for the cohesion on a square foot for 
ordinary earth. For clay h! may be taken 12 feet, and 9=36° 
which values will give for c about 106 lbs. This quantity, there- 
fore, for the different kinds of earth in their natural state, or when 
well rammed in an embankment, may be taken within these two 
limits. 

Effect of Water on Soils, The action of water is very differ- 
ent in different soils. It does not appear to affect the volume of 
sandy or earthy soils ; but the clayey soils increase considerably in 
bulk by imbibing water ; and those soils, which are termed soapy 
or marly, are changed by it into a semi-fluid state. In each of 
these last cases the action of the soil should be assimilated to that 
of a fluid of the same specific gravity as the soil itself 

In case the strata of earth to be sustained are of different densi- 
ties, then it will be erring on the safe side to consider the specific 
gravity of the whole mass the same as that of the stratum of great- 
est density. 



NOTE VII. 
Theory of the pressure of voussoirs on Centres, 

The arrangement of the frame work of centres should be based 
upon the manner in which the voussoirs act upon it, in order that 
each part of the rib may receive dimensions proportioned to 
the pressure thrown upon it, arising from the action of the 
voussoirs. 

The point at which the voussoirs commence to bear upon the 
centre will be at that joint the natural tangent of which corresponds 
to the coefficient/ as given in Note V ; this angle may, on an ave- 
rage, be taken at 32°, in which case/=0.28; from this point, up- 
wards, each voussoir will bear on the centre with a force which is 
proportional to part of its weight, according as the angle between 
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Its lower joint and a rertical line decreases, until this angle becom- 
ing zero the whole weight of the vousaoir will be thrown on the 
centre. The object of the discussion about to be entered upon is, 
to find, not only the pressure which is thrown on the centre by 
each Toussoir separately, but also the amount of the total pressure 
at each point when all the vonssoirs are laid. Let PQNM (Fig. b) 
be a semi-arch, divided into youssoirs as ABCD, and let it be 
required to find the pressure on the centre at the point B which 
arises from the action of the voussoirs above the joint AB. 

Designate by to, w\ to", &c., the weights of the respective 
voussoirs ABCD^ &c. — by p, p\ y, &c., the pressures perpendi- 
cular to the respective joints AB, DC^ &c., — by a^BOM-^COM 
the angle between the two joints AB and DC, — by b the angle 
BOM, — ^by z the length AB of the joints, which for simplicity 
will here be supposed the same for each, — ^by / the coefficient 
of friction, — and by c the cohesion on the unit of surface along 
any joint AB. 

Now the pressure on the centre, in the direction il 8, results 
from the action of four distinct forces ; first from the weight w of 
the voussoir ABCD\ second from the pressure p exerted perpen- 
dicularly on the joint DC, arising from the weights of the respec- 
tive voussoirs w\ w^\ &c., which pressure tends to maintain ABCD 
in its place, or rather to prevent its motion in the direction AB ;— * 
third from the friction and cohesion along the joint DC, whjch, in 
this case, act as a force to drag ABCD in the direction AB, since 
they maintain the voussoirs above ABCD in their place on the 
joint DC ; — ^fourth from the cohesion along AB. The nature of 
these forces being well understood, and the direction and intensity 
of their action being known, it will be very easy to find their ac- 
tion on the centre. For this purpose, let each of the forces be 
decomposed into two components, one parallel to AB and the other 
perpendicular to it ; the algebraic sum of the parallel components 
will, evidently, tend to cause motion in the direction AB, and this 
tendency will, in part, be counteracted by the friction along AB 
due to the algebraic sum of the perpendicular components, and also 
by the cohesion along AB\ the pressure on the centre, therefore, 
will be the difference between these forces; that is, represent- 
ing it by P, it will be equal to the sum of the components parallel 

38 
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to ABt diminished by the aiDOiint of friction along AB, which is 
due to the sum of the perpendicular components, and also by the 
cohesion along AB, 

To express these conditions analytically, let a5, taken on a verti- 
cal passing through the centre of gravity of ABCD, be assumed 
equal to w, then cbc^w cos. h will be the parallel, and bc^^w sin. h 
the perpendicular components with respect to AB. 

The pressure f\ perpendicular to DC, taken equal to ie on its 
line of direction, being decomposed in a similar way, there results 
fer the parallel and perpendicular components 

«/«■ — p* sin. a and df^^f cos. a; 
the component tc receiving the negative sign, since it evidently acts 
from J? towards A. 

The friction of CD will be represented by ff\ and the cohesion by 
cz, their sum, therefore, will be jj7'+cz=^A, acting from 2> towards 
C, which being decomposed with respect to AB^ as above, there 
results 

gi = {fp* + cz) sin. a, and hi = {ff + cz) cos. a. 

Finally, the cohesion along AB is also cz. The equation of 
equilibrium, therefore, will be, 

P = ac— «/-f^— /(ic + i/+A*)— cz; 
or, substituting the values of these quantities, 
P = w COS. h — I?' sin. a + (^' + cz) sin. a 

/Jtrsin. 3 +ycos.a+(j5?' + cz) COS. a{ — cz. . . (A) 
for the value of the pressure at the point B. 

The equation (A) gives rise to a remark which observation con- 
firms, that the value of P diminishes at any one point in propor- 
tion as the voussoirs above that point are respectively placed on the 
centre, so that it may at length become zero or even negative, and 
this has been found actually to be the case in practice, the voussoirs 
at certain points being observed to detach themselves from the cen- 
tre after a certain number of courses have been laid 'on it above 
them. 

The pressure on the centre by any voussoir ABCD, when first 
laid, will be represented by 

P=r«^(cos.i— /sin. i) — cz; (B) 

which is the greatest pressure perpendicular to the rib, that can 
take place at any point j so that the total pressure can never exceed 
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that which would arise by adding together the valoea of P found hj 
substituting in equation (B) the successive value of the angle b 
from 32^ to 90^. 



NOTE VIII. 

On the distribution of the weight sustained by a bridge over the 
Frame and Points of Support. 

The pressures which are thrown on the different parts of the 
frame work of a bridge, and the points of support, may arise, in 
part, from the constant weight of the road-way and other parts of 
the superstructure, and of a variable weight, which may be equally 
difiused over the road-way, as, for example, when it is crowded 
with persons, or else when a weight acts at a particular point, as 
when a wheel vehicle is passing the bridge. The greatest weight 
which can be equally distributed over the road-way will arise from 
a crowd of persons on the bridge, and this weight has been esti- 
mated at lbs. on a square foot 

To ascertain the action of these different weights on the different 
parts of the frame, it will be necessary, in the first place, to find the 
value of their components which act on the parts. Let there be consi- 
dered a frame (Fig. c) composed of sleepers, supported by struts 
abne ; and let the weight be supposed equally distributed over the 
road-way. Designate by I the length BD, — by ^t the length 
CD = CD', — by a the angle DAB, — and by w the weight on the 
unit of sur&ce. Now since the struts are connected with the sleepers 
by joints at D and D\ the sleeper should be regarded as composed 
of the three parts BD, DU and D'B'. The weight, therefore, which 
is equally distributed over the sleeper, may be represented by wl 
for BD, by wl for DU, and wl for D'B; so that at the points D 
and D\ there will act vertically a weight represented by w(\l + 1/'). 
But this weight, from the connection between the struts and sleeper, 
will be sustained partly by the Btrut, and partly by the part of the 
sleeper DD^ which, owing to this connection, acts as a straining 
beam. The component in the direction AD is represented by 

Mif+K). 
cos, a * 
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and that in the direction DD, by 

iiiil + il')tan.a. 
which component, with the opposite and equal component from D 
toward D, will tend to compress the part DV; but this part is also 
acted on by the weight tol', equally distributed over it, which weight, 
acting downwards, tends to bend the beam, and therefore adds to 
the compression on the upper fibres. This part therefore may be 
considered in the same state as if it were confined at C, and each 
half Ciy = CD submitted to the two forces, t0(^/ +^1') tan. a, act- 
ing from D towards C, and ^wV acting at D vertically upwards. 
From an investigation of the resistance which the part DD' should 
offer to these forces, so that the structure shall be '^secure, itappean 
that the following relations must exist, 

in which d represents the depth, and b the breadth of the cross sec- 
tion, supposing the beam rectangular ; and JR' the greatest weight 
which can be laid with safety on the unit of surfiice of the cross 
section, as given in the subject of Strength of Materials. 

The resistance which the strut AD should ofier, will be 
calculated in the same way as that of a beam placed vertically 
and confined at its lower end, which sustains a weight equal to 

COS. a 

If the frame is supposed to be acted on by a weight W at the 
point C, for example, besides the weight to uniformly distributed 
over each unit of surface, the foregoing components will become 

COS. a ' 
ixdiW + w{il + il') tan. a. 

The value of A', from which the cross section o{ DU is found, 
will become 

„ {Tr+^Z + r){tan . a ^W+^wVY^V 

* idb + bd' • ' ^^)- 

If there be considered (Fig. e) the esse, in which the frame con- 
sists of a sleeper sustained by two struts and a straining beam, the en- 
tire pressure, arising from the horizontal component of the weight 
will be sustained by the straining beam alone ; but the resistance 
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of the part BU to flexure, from the downward tendency of the 
weight, will be due both to the sleeper and straining beam, and the 
equations (A) and (B) must be modified to suit this new circum- 
Btanoe. These modifications will give very nearly 



fr(iZ + iOtan.a . ZV^ 
^ = n r 



bd ' Abdl- 



and 



2bd "*" bd'* ' 

in which d* is the sum of the depths of the sleeper and straining 
beam, their breadth being considered uniform, and the other letters 
designate the same parts as in the foregoing case. 

When several struts and straining beams are used, the resistance 
which each should offer may be readily calculated by the aid of 
the cases just treated. 

To calculate the effect of these various forces on the abutment 
AhBd, it must be observed, that at the point A there will be a down- . 
ward pressure equal to the vertical weight acting at the point D, 
whilst at B there will also be a downward pressure, due to the 
weight distributed over the half of BD, the sum of these pressures 
act sensibly along the vertical Bb, their moment, therefore, added 
to that of the weight of the abutment (ibBd taken with respect to 
the point a, will give the resistance of the abutment to a force which 
would tend to thrust it outwards by turning around the point a. 
The only force which will have any tendency to throw the abut- 
ment over will be the horizontal component of the pressure at B, 
which component acts horizontally on th% abutment at A ; its mo- 
ment, therefore, in the case of a strict equilibrium must be equal to 
the sum of the moments just spoken of 



NOTE IX. 

Method of determining the elevation of the exterior rail of a 
Curved Track, 

A curved track of a rail-way presents several causes of retarda- 
tion to the velocity of the cars; the first arises from the successive 
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shocks of the flange of the exterior wheel againsl the exterior rail, 
caused by the tendency of the rehicie to continue its motion in a 
right line ; — the second arises from the friction of the flange against 
the same rail, occasioned by the action of the centrifugal force, 
which tends to throw the vehicle outwards from the track ; — and 
the third is occasioned by the unequal distances which the interior 
and exterior wheels must {miss over in the same time, which causes 
the exterior wheel to be dragged over a portion of the exterior 
rail, equal to the difierence of length beween the two rails, owing 
to the wheels being solidly connected with the axle^ree. 

A remedy has been sought for these causes of retardation, first, 
in so arranging the wheels, that they may revolve on unequal dia- 
meters, by which means the exterior wheel, the diameter of which 
is greatest, will pasp over a greater distance than the interior 
one, in the same number of revolutions, whilst it also produces the 
efiect of giving the vehicle a curvilinear, instead of a direct mo- 
. tion ; and second, in elevating the exterior rail so as to counteract 
the tendency of the centrifugal force. 

The manner of arranging the wheels to remedy the first and 
third causes of retardation does not properly come within the limits 
of this course ; but, from its connection with the means used to 
counteract the centrifugal force, it will be necessary to enter into 
an explanation of the principle of the arrangement Let AB, and 
CD (Fig. f ) be the arcs of two rails of a curved track, of which 
O is the centre. Designate by R the radius OA, and by a=^AC 
the width of the track, — ^by r the semi-diameter of the wheel on 
the interior rail, and by V that of the exterior wheel. 

Now, in order that the exterior wheel shall not drag on any part 
of its rail, it must make the same number of revolutions on CD that 
the interior wheel makes on the similar arc AB] therefore, the 
circumferences of the wheels must be to each other as these arcs ; 
but the circumferences of the wheels are to each other as their 
semi-diameters, and the arcs are as their radii, consequently the 
ratio of the semi-diameters is equal to that of the radii, or 

from which by reduction, and the subtraction of r from both mem- 
bers of the equation, there results 
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for the difference d of the semi-diameters of the wheels which will 
satisfy the required condition. Bat were the wheels to receive this 
difference of semi-diameter throughout, they could not run on a 
straight track, to combine then both advantages, the tire of the 
wheel is made slightly conical, the diameter within the track 
being greater than that without it. Let A (Fig. g) be the interior, 
and B the exterior wheel, of which the conical form is given by 
the slope o^, the ratio ac of the base of which and the perpendicu- 
lar 6c is given, that is 

ac e' 
Now, if the wheels are running on a straight track, on the semi- 
diameters o'm'=r', and it be wished to make them run on a curved 
track, which requires a difference of semi-diameters o'm' — oiit» 
r* — r, it will be necessary to displace the wheels laterally, by a 
certain quantity which must be found by calculation. To find this 
quantity, suppose the wheels displaced ; it is evident that the point 
m' of A will be lowered a certain quantity, whilst the point m' of 
B will be raised exactly the same quantity by this displacement ; 
therefore, if m'n be equal to r' — r, the line «n», parallel to oo', will 
be equal to double the lateral displacement, but 
mn ac 

or, 

mn = e. mn = e (r* — r), 
therefore, 

^n=^ie{r^ — r) = i ; 
and substituting for r' — r the value just found, there results 

tar 

for the displacement which will make the difference of the semi- 
diameters equal to that which will cause the wheels to make the 
same number oi revolutions in passing over the two curves of the 
track. 

But since the action of the centrifugal force tends to effect this 
displacement, the next point to be arranged ia to regulate this ac- 
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tion in such a way that the displacement shall not exceed that 
which is strictly required, as just found. 

Let /designate the centrifugal force, — M the mass of the vehi- 
cle, — V its velocity, and R! the arc descrihed hy centre of gravity 
of the vehicle during the motion on the curved track, — then by a 
law of dynamics, 

W 

but M= — in which W is the total weight of IT, and g the ac- 

g 
celerating force of gravity, therefore there results 

^ g'H' 
for the value of the centrifugal force of a vehicle, whose weight is 
W, when moving with a velocity t? on a curve, whose radius is U, 

As the force /acts outwards from the track, the force by which 
it is to be counteracted must act in a contrary direction to it This 
counteracting force is that of gravity, which, when the exterior 
rail is elevated, tends to cause the vehicle to slide inwards, in a 
direction contrary to that of the centrifugal force. The problem, 
therefore, to be solved, is to find the quantity by which the exterior 
rail must be elevated in order that the component of gravity along 
the inclined plane, crosswise the track, which is due to this eleva- 
tion, and to the displacement of the wheels, shall exactly counter- 
balance the effect of the centrifugal force. 

Liet the two wheels A, and B, (Fig. h) be supposed on a level 
track, and resting on the equal semi-diameters o'ni' and o'W, then, 
if they are displaced laterally by the quantity d\ the point cf will 
descend to the point p, whilst the point o' on B will be raised by 
exactly the same quantity, each of which is equal to d the differ- 
ence of the semi-diameters on which the wheels rest after their 
displacement. The wheels, therefore, will be in the same state as if 
they were on an inclined plane whose length is a — d\ the difference 
between the width of the track and the displacement d\ and altitude 
is 2i, or twice the difference of the semi-diameters. Let the rail 
on which B rests be supposed now to be raised a quantity repre- 
sented by y, the altitude of the inclined plftne will then become 
y+^d, but since the component of gravity along an inclined plane 
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s expressed by the weight of the body multiplied by the ratio of 
he altitude to the length of the plane, this component, in the case 
in point, will be 

a — a 
Sow the conditions of equilibrium between this component and the 
:entrifugai force require that, 

torn which there results, 

or the required elevation. By substituting in this expression the 
values of ^and d\ as already found, the value of ^ will be known 
or any velocity v on a curved track, the radius of the middle point 
)f which is R. 



NOTE X. 

Methods of Gauging Waler Courses and determining the relations 
between the slope and cross section of Canal Feeders. 

The ordinary method of guaging small water courses, consists in 
trecting a dam at some suitable point across the bed of the stream 
n which a sluice or orifice of a rectangular form is made, through 
^hich the water is allowed to run, until the level of the pool above 
he dam remains sensibly the same, in which state it is evident that 
he quantity of water conveyed into the pool by the stream must 
»e equal to that discharged from the orifice, and this last, therefore 
vill truly represent the supply from the stream at the time the ob- 
ervation is made. 

It is essential for the accuracy of this method, that the velocity 
t the orifice should remain uniform during the time of the obser* 
'ation; to efilect which, the head of water in the pool, or the height 
ibeve the orifice, should be so great as to prevent any convergency 
>f th^ fluid particles towards the orifice, except at a very short dis- 
ance from it ; the water in the pool must remain stagnant, and 

39 
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there muBt be no back water nor other obstruction to the free efflax 
of the water through the orifice. 

The quantity discharged through the orifice, in a given unit of 
time, is calculated by a well known theorem of the discharge of 
fluids, which is 

Q = ma\^gh, 

in which a represents the area of the orifice ; v2^A the velocity 
due to the head of water h above the orifice, and m is a constant 
quantity, by which the other two terms must be multiplied to ob- 
tain the true quantity discharged, since this quantity is less than 
that given by theory, which would be simply aV2g?i, owing to the 
phenomenon known as the contraction of the fluid vein. 

The value of m, as found from experiment, is stated differently 
by different writers on this subject. It appears, from the most re- 
cent experiments, that its value is not effected by the width of the 
orifice, but depends entirely on its height and the head of water. 
For a head of water of five feet above the orifice, and a height 
of orifice varying between half an inch and two inches, m is re- 
presented very nearly by the fraction 0,617; for a height of orifice 
of four inches and the same head of water m = 0,610, and for 
eight inches m = 0,602. 

There are other formula for the same purpose which are based 
on the same principle, this is however the most simple, and when 
m is determined to suit it, is therefore the best. In all cases the 
sides of the orifice must be very thin, such, for example, as a sheet 
of tin, or a thin board would furnish. 

Mr. De Prony has given a method, in his writings on this sub- 
ject, by which the indetermination introduced by using the con- 
stant m may be avoided, which is characterized by all that elegance 
and ingenuity in the solution for which this great writer on physi- 
co-mathematics is distinguished ; but it requires in practice a prepa- 
ration and nicety of observation which are seldom at the disposal 
of the engineer. 

The most accurate method, when it can be resorted to, consists 
in receiving the water discharged in a vessel of known dimensions 
and noting the time it takes to fill the vessel. 

When it is not practicable to dam back the water, it will be ne- 
cessary to ascertain the area of the cross section of the stream, and 
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8 mean velocity for a given unit of time, at some particular point; 
fid the product of these two elements will give the quantity which 
ows through the cross section in a given time. 

To find the mean velocity, it is first necessary to ascertain the 
reatest velocity of the stream at the surface, which usually will 
? the velocity of the middle thread of the surface. This may be 
)ne, in a very simple way, by placing a small float of some ma- 
rial, whose specific gravity is nearly the same as that of water, 
(, for example, pure camphor or white wax, in the current, and 
)ting the time it takes it to pass between two fixed points ; hav- 
g done this, if this velocity per second in feet be denoted by F, 
id the mean velocity by r, there will obtain 
^ y( 7+7. 78188) ^ 
^ y + 10. 34508 ' 
hich expression gives the measure of the mean velocity in feet. 
Theory shows that there are certain relations between the form 

the cross section of the bed of a stream, its slope, and the mean 
locity of its current, from which two of these quantities being 
ven, the other can be found. These relations are expressed by a 
3II known theorem, which is 

(L K 

which ^ and a are constant quantities, determined from experi- 
?nt, — a the area of the crose section, — f the portion of the peri- 
;ter of the cross section in contact with the fluid,— A the difierence 
level between any two points of the bed, and / the horizontal dis- 

ice between those points. The quantity — is termed the mean 

iiusy and may be designated by R ; the quantity yis the slope of the 

1, per unit of measure, and may be designated by i; introducing 
jrefore these values in the preceding expression, and also for ^ 
d « their values, as found by experiment, there results 

0.00011 14 v' +0,0000242651 v^Ri, 
m which either of the quantities v,R ox i may be found, when 
! others are known. 

This theorem, therefore, will serve to ascertain the supply 
nished by a feeder, or a river, if the quantities in it can be ar- 
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rived at for any part where the cross section and slope may be 
considered as uniform for some distance along the line of the bed. 



NOTE XI. 
Methods of determining the length of the Tail-wM of a hock. 

Let ACB (Fig. i) be the plan of the mitre-sill of a lock. 
Designate by A, the head of water in the lock which presses against 
the tail gates, by h=^AC the breadth of one of the leaves of the 
gate, — by a the angle BAC^ which is half the supplement of the 
angle C of the mitre-sill. 

The action of the water against the two leaves AC and BC of 
the gate, tends to cause a rupture along some line as Aa^ or Ac of 
the tail-wall, and to overturn the wall around its edge ab. The 
problem, therefore, consists in finding what length Ab the wall 
must receive to counteract this tendency. 

The specific gravity of water being designated by unity, the 
pressure of the water on the leaf AC will, from what was shown 
in Note VI, be represented by 

ihn; 
but as this pressure acts perpendicularly to AC it can be decom- 
posed into two others, one parallel to Ab, which alone tends to 
overturn the wall, and the other parallel to AB, which is destroyed 
by the opposite equal component of the leaf B. The component 
parallel to ^6 is 

^A^ b sin. a. 
But as this force acts at a height above the bottom of the tail wall 
equal to -JA, its moment, with respect to the exterior edge ab, will 
be represented by 

^A' b sin. a X fA = f A' b sin. a. 

As the thickness of the tail-wall ab, is known, let it be desig- 
nated by a, by z the required length Ab, and by w the weight of 
the unit of volume of the masonry. The moment of the prism 
whose base is Aba, and altitude A will be represented by 
iwazh X i a; » ^wahz^ , 
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the equation of equilibrium between the pressure and the resistance 
will be 

fwa^«=fAA» sin. «, 
from which the value of x is easily found. 

When the rupture takes place along the line Ac, not passing 
through a, it will be necessary to find beforehand the most prob^ 
ble position of the line Ac, Experiments have been made to as6er- 
:ain this point, from which it seems that the position of Ac is gene- 
rally found such that Ad=^2ed, This being admitted, it will be 
necessary to find what length db of wall must be added to preserre 
:he equilibrium. Designating this length db by z, the sum of the 
moments of the prism Adc, and the parallellopiped cabd will be 
expressed by 

tea* A (fa + a?) + toaxh X ^x, 
ind the equation of equilibrium, firom which x can be determined, 
ivill be 

ifoahz* ■+- wa* k (fa + a) = f A* A sin. o^ 



NOTE XII. 

Manner of estimating the strain on the parts of the frame of a Lock- 
Gate, arising from the weight of the Gate, and the pressure of 
the water against it. 

Any change of form in the frame of an ordinary lock-gate is 
prevented, either by a brace of wood AC, (Fig. k) or by a tie of 
wrought iron BD, in which case the entire weight of the gate is 
}ome by the brace or tie, and the upper or lower cross pieces, thus 
relieving the intermediate cross pieces from any other strain but 
hat arising from the pressure of the water. 

To estimate the portions of the weight borne by the brace AC, 
md the top piece BC, designate by H^a weight, which, suspended 
It the point C, will produce the same effect as the weight of the 
^ate itself acting at its centre of gravity; and by c the angle BAC 
between the brace and the quoin-post ; then the component of TF in 
he direction A C, which compresses the brace, will be represented by 

W 
COS. e 
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and the tension on the piece BC will be 

W tan. c. 
To estimate the strain on any one of the cross pieces as EF, it 
may be regarded as supporting the pressure of water on half the in- 
tervals between it and the cross pieces just above and below^ it. 
Designating therefore the pressure on a unit of length of E by p^ 
and the length of EFhj 2/, the total pressure, uniformly distributed 
Oyer it, will be represented by 2pl. But when the two leaves (Figf. I) 
are closed, the one throws a pressure on the other which tends to 
compress the cross pieces. To find this strain, let a designate the 
angle DAA\ which is half the supplement of that between the leaves, 
or of D, then the pressure 2pZ, which is uniformly distributed over 
AD and acts perpendicularly to it, may be regarded as decomposed 
into its two parallel compon^ts, one acting at A and the other at 
D, each of which will be represented by fl. But the component 
at A is destroyed by the resistance of the quoins, whilst the one at 
D may be decomposed into two others, one parallel to AA\ which will 
be destroyed by the equal and opposite component of the other leaC 
and the other in the direction DA^ which tends to compress the cross 

pi 
piece, and is represented by -^ — . The cross piece -EFmay, there- 
fore, be considered as a piece confined at its middle point, and each 
half of it submitted to a strain jp/, uniformly diffused over it, and to a 

j>l 
compression -^ — . 
'^ tan. a 

To estimate then the relations between the cross section of this 

piece, and the greatest strain that should be borne by a unit of its 

surface, there will obtain 

"" db tan. a "^ M« • 
in which b represents the vertical, and d the horizontal dimension 
i)f the cross section, its form being a rectangle. 
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pav *}muSvpi uivuiai )snui \ood oi^i m I9|bai oqi ! n uiojj d^nBi 

-sip uoqs XaaA b )b ^dddxa 'doyuo aq) spjBMO) 89]9iUBd pin{) &qi jo 
AduaJSaaAUOd iCuB )UdA9jd o) 8b )Bajd os aq pinoqs 'aoguo aqi dAoqB 
tq^iaq aq) jo *[ood aq) ni Jd)BM jo pBaq aq^ 'qoiqM )oajga O) Ihot^ba 
-jasqo aqi jo aiui} aq; ^uiinp lujojiun uTBOiai p|noqe aoyuo aq) )b 
XiioojaA aq) )Bq) 'poqiaoi siq) jo XoBitiooB aq) loj iBi^aassa si )[ 

*epBui8i aopBAjas 
•qo aqi auiii aqi ib uzBdJis aq; uioij ^iddns aq) ^uasajdai A\ni\ |fiAi 
eiojaiaq) '^SBf siq) poB 'aogfio aq) uioij paSiBqasip )Bq) O) |Bnba aq 
)8nai uiBaa^s aqi Xq |ood aq) o)u( paXdAuoo JdiBAi jo i^puBnb aq) 
IBqi ^uapiAa si )i a)B)s qoiqAk ni 'auiBs aq) X^qisuas saiBmai xuvp aqi 
aAoqB |ood aq) jo |aAa[ 9X{\ |pan *mij O) pdMonB si ja;BA\ aq) qaiqM 
T{^nojq) *apBUi sy uijoj iBinJ§uB)3ai b jo aoijuo lo eamis b qorqM m 
ui6ai)8 aq) jo paq aq) ssojlob )aiod aiqB)in8 ainos )b aiBp b Sui%^i9 
ui 8)Si8ao3 'sasjnoo ia)BM i|Bnis ^uiSbhJ^ jopoq)daiXiBaTpj0 8qx 

'sxd'pdd^ pyuvQ fo uotpof ssojlo puv ddop py; uddcrifdq 
suotjvpx 9yi SuiuimjLdid'p puv sjsxnoQ jl^jvj^ SuiSnvQ fo spoyj9j^ 

X aJLON 



iH 8T qoiqjA JO 
%u]od afppyui aq) jo snipBj aq) *}[OBi) paAino b no a X)pojaA Xub loj 
UMOu^ aq \\iAx d jo anfBA aq) 'punoj XpBdi|B sb *,p puBp jo san^BA 
aq) aoissajdxa siq) ui ]§aT)n)i)8qQ8 Xg 'uoi)BAa|d pajinbai aqi loj 

'8){Ti8di aiaq) qoiqM uiojj 

')Bq) aiinbaj aoioj fBJinjTDaao 
BXjp pnB )aduodai03 siq) uadM)aq tnniiqiiinba jo saopipnoo eq) mo^ 

V — V 

aq [|iM ')aTod ut 
asBo aq) ai ')Udaodino3 siq) *daB[d aq) jo q)JSad[ aq) o) apn)i)]B &v^% 
JO 0T)Bji aq) Xq pai|di)|nai Xpoq aq) jo iqBiaM aq) Xq passaidxa sr 
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